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Nee vero Snperstitione toUenda Rdigio tollitar ; et esse praestantem 

aliquam ^temamque Naturam, et earn suspiciendam, admirandum- 

que hominum generi, pulchritudo mundi, ordoque renim ocelestium 

cogit oonfiteri. Quamobrem, ut Religio propaganda etiam est, quae 

est juncta cum cognitione Naturae, sic Superstitionis stirpes omnes 

ejiciendae. 

CiCBRO DB DnriN. II. 79. 



Superstition being driven from our Minds, we retain our Religion. 
The beauty of the Universe, and the order of the heavenly bodies, 
compel us to acknowledge an Eternal Nature (or Supreme Being), 
who ought to be studied and admired by Mankind. But just as much 
as we are called upon to propagate Religion, which is supported by 
Natural Science, so ought we to labour diligently to extirpate Super- 
stitious opinions of every kind. 

Marcus Tullius Cicbro, 

Senator of Rome, B. C. 43, 
(On DnnNA-noN, II. 7a). 
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PREFACE. 



The History of the Israelites and Judseans has 
frequently been composed by pious and estimable 
authors, and many of the Commentators are not 
deficient either in learning or liberality ; yet we have 
the testimony of several illustrious men, that a 
Philosophical and Critical History of the Hebrew 
nation is still wanting. In undertaking so difficult a 
task, it is desirable that the Historian should respect 
existing prejudices, and especially the opinions of 
those worthy and pious persons, who elevate the 
moral tone of Society by their example, or announce 
their Theological views to admiring congregations. 

Nor must the Historian fail to do justice to that 
ancient Nation, whose descendants and proselytes 
have been insulted and oppressed by Christian 
Europe during the Middle Ages ; yet Israelites and 
Judseans possess the important merit of having laid 
the foundations, at a very early period, for a pure 
Religious faith and sound Morals. The Judsean 
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IV PREFACE. 

people in all ages have exercised a saccessful influ- 
ence upon the civilized people of the globe ; and the 
sacerdotal authors of the Hebrew books are entitled 
to the utmost respect for that pious and sincere spirit, 
exhibited so prominently in the cause of their Na- 
tional Religion. 

While admitting the force of such influences, the 
Historian cannot overlook Errors, which are common 
to the whole of the ancient nations ; nor can he, with 
a due regard for evident Truth, avoid noticing the 
exclusiveness of the Judsean Hierarchy, their intol- 
erance, their exaggerations, and the impracticable 
character of their institutions. Without attaching 
much significance to Judsean National conceits, he 
will proceed to abrade those deceptive points, which 
the Hieratic compositions have always presented to 
obstruct the path of a progressive Science. Also, in 
criticising the invaluable writings of the ancient 
Israelites and Judseans, it is desirable to avoid of- 
fence, if possible, towards those highly respectable, 
but uncritical persons, who accept all those Books 
(ta pifilia) as one Book (the Bible), and its contents 
as altogether unapproachable and divine. But Pro- 
gress is inevitable, and in vain may we attempt to 
circumscribe the natural current of human thought. 
Changes for the better can only be effected with 
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some Aacrifice of ancient {nrejudiceB; and Tnitha, 
when demonstrated by modern Science, must event- 
ually prevail, in conformity with that ancient Oradei 
which correctly declared that 

" Knowledge shall fill the Earth 
As the waters cover the Sea." 

In discussing these subjects, we shall treat them 
respectfully and delicately as becomes their import- 
ance ; yet some parties may regard our efforts unfa- 
vorably, as attempting to disturb opinions which 
have their root in past centuries, and appear to have 
been consecrated by Time, and the wisdom of remote 
generations. It has already been announced pro- 
phetically that — ^Ev Box&TVi XQ^^^ Maoptat ifinaiMjat 
uaidi tdig saviSiP imOvfilag no^ev6fi6PO$ j5iP dtae^etoiv, 
(In novissimo tempore erunt Ulusores, secundum 
desideria sua, ipsorum ambulantes impietatum) and 
hence we may expect that worthy men, or even dig- 
nitaries (d6fal) will be found, in all ages, prepared to 
stifle intelligent inquiry and discussion with the grave 
charge of Impiety. 

In composing the following Historical Theory, it 
has been the chief object of the Author to reconcile 
Science with Religion, in the words of Cicero — *^ by 
extirpating Superstition." 
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For this ptupose, existing materials have been 
used wherever they could be found. As the limits 
of this work would not permit any extensive discus- 
sion upon scientific subjects, allusions are confined to 
those of the most elementary kind. The Text-books 
and Treatises upon the leading Sciences are referred 
to for further proofs, merely mentioning the Sciences 
by name. 

In Judsean Antiquities the authorities chiefly 
used are the Biblia Hebraica ab Everardo Yan der 
Hooght, 1825, — ^the Septuagint, cod. Alex., edidit 
J. E. Grabe, Oxon., 1707,— the English Bible (Edi- 
tion 1611, — Oxford, 1833), — Josephus (Aurael-Allo- 
brog. 1611), — ^Philo JudsDus, — Maimonides (Jad Cha- 
zaqah sive Mishna Tora, <fec.)— Eliezer in Pirke, — 
Schdttgen (Hor® Hebraicso et Talmudic»), — ^and 
several Rabbinical authors. 

Among the Commentators, reference is made 
chiefly to Michaelis (Mosaisches Bechts), Goguet, 
Bishops Butler and Newton, W. Jones, Eichhorn, 
Paulus, Schleiermacher, and the Notes to several 
Editions of the English Bible. 

Among modem critics, valuable assistance has 
been obtained from the able inquiries of Jost, Yol- 
ney, Bauer, Gesenius, Pustkuchen, De Wette, Heeren, 
Tuch, Yon Bohlen, Lanci, and others. 
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For Palestine^ Volney, (Voyage en Syrie) and 
the Official Report of the United States Exploring 
Expedition to the Dead Sea, by Commander W. F. 
Lynch, of the XJ. S. Navy, 1852, with varioos popu* 
lar works by Artists, Pilgrims, and Missionaries, — 
have been depended on for local details. 

N. G. DE GROOT. 
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ISRAELITES AND JUDiBANS 



CHAPTER I. 

b^trodiiction-»Haiikiiid in Nations— Aborigines— PrimitiTe Barbar- 
ism — ^PolytheiBm— Divine Interference— Laws of Nature— Dis- 
eases — Cause and Effect— Etymologies— Bponomus — Parono- 
masia—Words Mystical and Magical — Angels— Demons— A 
Divine Court— Relation to Religion and Morals. 

Modern authors, in tracing the ongin of Nations, 
have discussed the interesting questions, whether the 
Human Species be derived from an ori^nal pair, or 
whether Mankind may not be descended from a plu- 
rality of different origins. But the Science of Physi- 
ology invariably refers every organized being, whether 
Animal or Plant, to a parent resembling itself. Hence, 
the selection of an original pair, as the commence- 
ment of ancient Genealogies, merely arises from the 
necessity of assigning a beginning to the narratives, 
and of excluding other objects from consideration. 

Regarded as the expression of a Historical fact, 
there is a difficulty in conceiving how an original pair 
of Human Beings could alone have contended suc- 
cessfully with the power? of Nature; and it is 
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equally difficnlt to contemplate other social Animals 
in a similar position. How impossible does it ap- 
pear that a pair of Ants or Bees, a pair of Fowls, a 
pair of Sheep, or even a pair of Cattle, could have 
succeeded in establishing themselves. In all proba- 
bility, they originated simultaneously in swarms, 
flocks, or herds. (Agassiz, Nat. Prov. Anim.) A 
single stalk of Indian Com, or a single blade of 
Wheat, would have been exposed to numerous acci- 
dents ; so we may e:q,ect that -similar operations of 
Nature have occurred in the Vegetable World, and 
that the Grasses have probably appeared in patches 
or fields, — the Oaks and Cedars in groups or forests. 

That struggle for subsistence and room, which 
naturally obtains among all Animals and Plants, pre- 
supposes the simultaneous evolution of each species 
in great numbers, otherwise its local establishment, 
could not have been realized. If the Herbivorous 
Animals had appeared upon the Earth only in pairs, 
they would have been speedily devoured and exter- 
minated by the Carnivorous species. (Buckland, Brit^ 
Assoc) On the other hand, if the common Grasses 
and Cereal Plants had appeared only as Monoecious 
individuals or in pairs, they would have been speedily 
annihilated by Man and the Herbivorous Animals. 
Fruits and grain require time and solar heat to foraa 
and ripen ; in the raw state they are both unwhole- 
some and indigestible to Man. 

It seems to be highly improbable that any Species 
or Race of Men could have established itself as an 
ori^nal pair, from the highly sensitive and def encelese 
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condition of bmnan beings, when exposed in the un- 
natural position of a complete isolation. In respect 
to still more delicate and defenceless oi^anizations, 
snch as some Fresh-water Mshes, the Protens, the 
Aptemyz, Sun-Birds, Humming-Birds, and others, it 
has been proved that they cannot exist, except under 
the most favorable conditions. 

Those who consider it to be a Historical fact 
that all Men are descended from an original pair, 
have been careful to protect the Species in a Persian 
royal park, or Paradise {napdduaoq^ Xenoph. Anab.), 
surrounded by an abundance of fruitSy and useful 
Plants, in some mild and temperate region of the 
globe, where noxious animals and diseases are wholly 
unknown. 

The Social Morals of such an isolated family 
have not been^ properly considered ; as the children 
of a solitary pair must of necessity intermarry with 
one another; and this fact renders the whole ar- 
rangement offensive and inadmissible. It has been 
attempted to slur over this obvious consequence of 
deducing aU Mankind from two persons, Adam, 
(earth) ,^ and Eve, or Chav6ah (life).' The wives of 
Cain, Abel, and Seth, being their full blooded sisters, 
are very properly not mentioned any where, except 
in some modem poetical fictions, (Gessner's Abel 
and Byron's Cain). Twin-sisters were assigned to 
each Patriarch in later ages by Eutychius and Abul- 
faragius. 

It is admitted that the Sciences have hitherto 
' Note 1. » Note 2. 
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4 ABORIGINES IN NATIONS. 

failed to point out the natural Laws by the operation 
of which, the Earth has been peopled with Living 
Beings. Neither can the Sciences distinctly explain 
the natural causes, which have occasioned the re- 
markable diversity of Species in Animals and Plants. 

Whatever the origin of Species may ultimately 
prove to have been, it is reasonable to infer that the 
same causes capable of evolving one Man and one 
Woman, or one pair of each Animal and Dioecious 
Plant, were also competent to repeat their operations 
over and over again, until the original energy had 
been exhausted. Thus, without adopting any par- 
ticular hypothesis, we are justified in assuming the 
primary existence of Mankind in Nations, as our 
original starting point, in tracing the ancient History 
of the Israelites and Judseans. 

Mankind, considered Historically, may be as- 
sumed as already existing in Nations, associated with 
certain of the lower Animals, and with certain Plants 
in each locality, where they form distinct Zoological 
and Botanical provinces.^ 

There are various Physiological reasons which 
compel us to consider the Races of Men as forming 
different Species. It is true that Bufion, Blumen- 
bach and Ouvier have regarded Mankind as one 
Genus, composed of one single Species; and this 
view has been copiously illustrated by Prichard 
(Phys. Hist. Man); but recent investigations have 
rendered it necessary to modify this opinion. A 
minute attention to the characteristics of indindnala 

1 Note 3. 
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will gradually lead to the accurate distinction of 
Species, which will be found to be more numerous 
than is commonly supposed, and generally coincident 
with the Zoological and Botanical centres of diffu- 
sion. The same or similar Physiological reasons 
which apply to Man, are also applicable to the several 
breeds of Dogs, Horses, Bulls, Sheep, Goats and 
Hogs, all of which being social animals should be 
referred to distinct and original types or Species, be- 
longing to the several Zoological centres of diffusion. 
(Ham. Smith, Hist, Man. — Nat. Hist Dogs.) 

It is unnecessary at present to do more than to 
state, in general terms, the reality and probability of 
these opinions, more especially as the separate exist- 
ence of the Aramaean or Semitic Race of Men is 
everywhere conceded. 

Mesopotamia, Arabia, Syria and Palestine are the 
natural locality of a Race or Species of White Men, 
known as the Aramsean or Semitic Race, who may be 
considered as the Aborigines of those countries. To 
them belong the Syrian Bear, Sheep, Goat and Bull, 
the Hyrax or Coney, Mole, Syrian Fox and Jackal, 
Asiatic Lion, Gazelle-Antelope or Roe-buck, Ibex, 
etc. — ^the Honey Bee, Hornets, Locust, etc. — also the 
Date Palm, Vine, Olive, Tamarisk, Cedar of Lebanon, 
Balm of Gilead, Rose of Sharon, Oriental Sycamore, 
etc., etc. The Animals and Plants composing the 
local Fauna and Flora of the Oriental Regions are 
mostly still indigenous there and maintain their re- 
lations to that Human Species with which they have 
always been associated. 
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6 BABBASISM. 

In the total absence of any records of the remote 
past it is only with difficulty that we can imperfectly 
conjecture the abject condition of even a considera- 
ble number of Men and Women, ignorant of all the 
Arts and decencies of life, and placed in a world to 
them entirely unknown. The ruin which befel some 
of the early settlements of Europeans in America, 
although the emigrants proceeded from the most civil- 
ized countries of Europe, will serve partially to ex- 
plain the frightful position of the earliest inhabitants 
of the globe. Exposed to danger from every quarter, 
oppressed by want, destitute of almost everything, 
and submitting to every hardship, uncivilized men 
have neither leisure nor capacity to speculate on the 
causes of things or to preserve any record of passing 
events. Hence the early History of every nation is 
irretrievably lost. Mounds, caves, stone-axes, arrow- 
heads, broken pottery, bricks, and sculptures supply 
the rude vestiges of those ancient tribes. (Hor. Sat. 
L 3. 99.) 

The earliest History of every country and the 
traditions of every nation point to a local origin at an 
exceedingly remote time. The Arcadians among the 
Greeks claimed to be the aboriginal tribes or Autoch- 
thones (AvTOxOove^) of the Pelasgian race. In one 
branch alone of the White Species of ^Mankind, — the 
"audax lapeti genus," of Horatius (Od. i. 3,) — ^we 
have Persians and Medes, Pelasgians and Etruscans, 
Celts and Gauls, Teutones and Goths, Sclavonians 
and Scandinavians, all of which are mentioned in 
History, as the first known inhabitants of their 
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respectiye r^ons and as being distinct and original 
Nations. The Egyptians prove by their monuments 
the remote and aboriginal source of their Species or 
Bace. 

The name itself of Aborigines belonged to a tribe 
of Latium in Italy, from their ambitious claim to be 
considered without origin (absque origine), and Yir- 
gilius calls them, ^^A race untaught, scattered on 
mountains high," (Vii^. JEn. viii. 321), — ^an idea 
-which is purely Etymological.^ 

But, without resorting to those early traditions, 
it may be generally stated, that every discoverer of 
new lands in modem times, has found Natives, or 
Aborigines, upon every continent or considerable in- 
land, and surrounded by Animals and Plants peculiar 
to each locality, and difEering in some respects from 
those of every other locality. The continents of 
America and Australia, the islands of Madagascai:, 
New Zealand and Van Diemen may be cited as ex- 
amples. (Geography of Animals and Plants.) The 
doctrine of an original pair, the conunon source of 
all Mankind, is not confirmed either by History or 
Experience; and no mere natives of any country 
have ever been able to give any satisfactory account 
of their origin. 

The difEerent stages of civilization at which Man- 
kind have presented themselves in Ancient History, 
and in the modem accounts of discovery in new 
lands, prove that every Nation and tribe has been 
compelled to work out its own improvement for 

> Note 4. 
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itself, from the abject condition of a savage state. 
Instead of the savage man being a degenerate and 
^' fallen " creature, he is most frequently only the 
despised remnant of an ancient race or family, which, 
from some physical or moral cause, has been unable 
to progress; and, like a stunted shrub, maintains 
only a precarious existence.^ 

Having premised these introductory remarks, we 
now proceed to consider that interesting Species or 
Race of Men to whom our subject more immediately 
belongs. 

The Aramsean or Semitic Race or Species is 
known to recent Naturalists as the Homo Arabicns 
Orientalis (Bory. Ess. Zool. i. 162 — Fischer, Syn. 
Mamm.), and it does not include Egyptians, neither 
does it comprise the North Africans, these being the 
Homo Arabicus Occidentalis. The Aramaeans have 
an oval and elongated face, elevated forehead, and 
prominent chin ; the nose well marked and generally 
aquiline ; the eyes large ; the complexion olive ; the 
hair black, smooth, seldom curly, and rather coarse, 
but of considerable length. The stature is tall in the 
males, but the females are generally nnder^sized. 

The genius of the Aramaean Race has not dis- 
tinguished itself by any intellectual prowess approach- 
ing to that of the Pelasgians ; nor did they compete 
with their neighbours the Greeks (Hellenes), who 
laid the foundations for so many of the Sciences. 
Nor did the Aramaean Race make any progress in 
the invention of those Arts which bring comfort 

1 Note 5. 
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and security to social life. Backward in every 
thing hamane, the Aramaeans have excelled all other 
Eaces, excepting, perhaps, the Egyptians, in that 
religions excitement or Enthusiasm, which sees a 
divinity in every thing, and considers itself, and 
it9 nation, as the special concern of the unseen 
powers. 

To this enthusiastic temperament we are in- 
debted for all that is good or evil, in three of the 
most famous Religions,-^— Judaism, Christianity, and 
Islam or Mohammedanism, now professed in some 
form or other, by the most civilized and powerful 
people of the globe. 

But above all, the Aramaean race, if not the first 
to discern, were at least one of the first to put into 
practice a religious system, which, in the words of 
Tacitus, " recognises only one Divine Being, known 
to the Human Mind, supreme, eternal, ud changeable 
and imperishable." (Judaei mente sola unumque 
Numen intelligunt, summum illud et aetemum, ncque 
mutabile, neque interiturum.) Tacit. Hist. v. 6, 

Since every aboriginal nation has been bom in 
ignorance, poverty, and barbarism, and has been 
under the necessity of working out its own civiliza- 
tion for itself, there are suflScient reasons to infer 
that all the races of Men were originally Polytheistic 
heathens. As mankind had first appeared in Nations 
or tribes, the earliest religious ideas naturally took 
the form of the tutelary deities of those tribes or 
nations; and as each tribe would assume its own 

National Deity, he became antagonistic to the Deity 
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of the opposing; tribe ; hence, the primitiye fond of 
BeligioD is Polytheistic. 

. There is no just or adequate foundation for the 
common belief in an original Monotheistic worship, 
or in a piimeval innocence and wisdom of Mankind, 
who must have originally maintained low »nd debas- 
ing ideas of superior powers, investing them with 
human bodies, appetites and passions. By slow de- 
grees and from the suggestions of men of genius and 
ability. Mankind were gradually led to entertain more 
elevated conceptions on religious subjects. The early 
barbarians, from whom all men are descended, were 
influenced only by their passions and appetites, their 
hopes of enjoyment, their fear of misery and death, 
their desire of revenge and their hatred of their enemies. 
The various events of life must have appeared 
contradictory at the first sight. Plenty and famine, 
victory and defeat, health and sickness, wealth and 
poverty, success and failure, are opposite powers to 
the barbarian. This might be expected, because the 
Physical and Moral causes of events do not by any 
means lie upon the surface, but even at the present 
day, must be sought, by the long-continued observa- 
tions and experiments of able and energetic men act- 
ing under favorable circumstances. How easily could 
the uncivilized barbarian explain every thing at once 
and dispense with all the slow appliances of Science 
and Art, if he only assumed that the changeable 
events of life were all produced by the favor or en- 
mity of particular Gods I Hence, the rites, ceremo- 
nies, temples, sacrifices, offerings, hymns and prayers 
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— ^all proceeding from a nataral feeling of religions 
instinct, (Prsdnotio Deorom, Cic,,) that something 
should be done to propitiate the favor or divert the 
vengeance of the immortal Gods, or unseen powers 
of Natare. 

These instinctive religions feelings are applicable 
to all Mankind ; and according to the testimony of 
Cicero, (De Nat Deor.iL4,) the whole of the nations 
and tribes, forming the world as known to the an- 
cients, adopted some religious culture. (''Inter 
omnes omnium gentium constat esse Deos.") " There 
is no tribe so savage or so brutal," says he, " as not 
to know, though otherwise ignorant, that some God 
is to be recognised.'' (Nulla gens est, neque tarn 
immansueta, neque tam fera, qusB non, otiam si ig- 
noret qualem habere Deum deceat, tamen habendum 
sciat.) Cic. de Leg. i. 8. In modem times, tribes 
have been discovered in South Africa, in Australia, 
the Arctic Regions, among American Indians, and in 
the Polynesian Islands, entirely destitute of all appa- 
rent religious culture. But it may be conceded that 
no considerable number of Men of thcsuperior Races 
or Species have existed together in one community 
without some expression of religious feelings. 

The earliest Men perceived the existence of invisi- 
ble power in the operations and aspect of Nature, in 
the same manner as they traced the presence of a 
neighbouring tribe by its tracks or vestiges ; but the 
rival pretensions and jealousies of adjoining tribes at 
once led to quarrels, and to a supposed opposition of 
religious cultures, and hence to the multiplication of 
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deities. Israelites, Edomites, Ammonites, Moabites, 
and Syrians, although kindred tribes, waged their 
petty wars against one another in the names of their 
respective deities. Whenever the ancient tribes per- 
ceived opposition of forces, contrariety of purpose, 
or apparent disorder, their uncultivated minds imme- 
diately resorted to Polytheism to explain the incon- 
sistencies they were unable to reconcile. 

Science points to Monotheism as its ultimate 
aim ; but so few persons have either the leisure or 
the inclination to follow the deductions of Science, 
that even in modem times, and among the most civ- 
ilized Bellgions, many of the creeds, as popularly 
understood, are in fact only a disguised Polytheism, 
denied in words but admitted in reality. 

The progress of Science and Art is too slow to 
satisfy the majority of Mankind, who must have some 
immediate Theory by which everything is explained 
at once ; yet the steady and progressive march of 
the Sciences and Arts onward has narrowed the 
field of ignorance; and, if the Sciences have not 
always been able to point out the Truth, they have 
amply succeeded in proving where Truth is not to be 
found. 

The direct interference of the Gods in the afEairs 
of Men was considered as unquestionable by the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans; and this belief is still 
piously maintained by a very great number of estima- 
ble persons. It is even implied in the public ad- 
dresses of modern statesmen, especially if about to 
execute some doubtful aggression, when that ancient 
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opinion re-appears under some ol^scnre and popular 
phrase. 

Present events, even the most trivial, are, how- 
ever, merely the effects of an infinite number of an- 
tecedent causes, which were themselves the effects 
of preceding causes, and so on, ad infinitum, " Every 
event in History arises from some preceding transac- 
tion and becomes in its turn the cause of others, 
either more or less important." (Sir Harris Nicolas, 
Chronology of History.) These causes and effects 
are all bound together by the fixed and unalterable 
Laws of Nature, which it is the object of the Sciences 
to discover. 

The Laws of Nature, representing the established 
order of phenomena, are ascertained and recorded by 
Men of superior genius, who observe, experiment, re- 
flect and form accurate conclusions regarding the 
qualities of Matter and the succession of Physical 
events. When reduced to general terms, by the in- 
duction of particular facts, these Principles are ex- 
pressed in ordinary or technical language ; and the 
Laws of Nature are transmitted to posterity, tradi- 
tionally by word of mouth, or by means of the Arts, 
chiefly of Paper-making, Writing and Printing. The 
progress of Mankind is thus mainly dependent on 
the successful action of Mind upon Mind, that is, on 
Social Morals and Intellectual Education. 

The partial and imperfect manner in which events 
are usually referred to their relative causes in the 
case of the Israelites and Judseans, has been too 
long permitted to pass current by Historians. Special 
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claims for consideration repose npon no adequate 
foundation. It is in vain that the Hebrew nation 
haye endeavored in their traditions to conceal the 
fact, that in religions cnHure they stood on a perfect 
eqndity with the surrounding nations. As among 
the Persians and Greeks, a few wise and worthy 
men sought to stem the general current of barbae 
rism, and to elevate the popular mind to avoid the 
detestable vices of the times. But the great mass of 
the people were Polytheistic Heathens, indulging in 
the vilest practices and ceremonies. 

The worship of Jah, Jeho, or lao {lao)y as it is 
written on the Abraxas gems, was originally an 
Egyptian culture ; ' and the Priests, regarding the 
people as their own sheep, placed a personal mark 
upon every male child, to prevent him from wander- 
ing away, like those docile animals, into the flock 
of a rival Beligion. Those Syrian Sun-worshippers, 
who only cut therMeives (1 Kings xviii. 28) were snr* 
passed by votaries, who practised a barbarous mutila* 
tion of their own defenceless infants. 

The ancient Israelites adopted circumcision from 
the Egyptians ; they had their Teraphim, or House- 
hold Gods,* — their Sibyls, or wise women, — their 
diviners, or Seers, — their Prophets,' — their ma- 
gicians and necromancers, — ^their gross sacrifices of 
oxen and sheep, — ^their burnt offerings of first-born 
sons, — ^and, at some periods, their adult Human Sa- 
crifices of princes, chiefs, and especially of the Priests 
and Prophets of other religions. If we consider 
»Note6. 'Not© 7. 'Note 8. 
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that the accounts of the heathen cnltnres are often 
drawn up by their enemies, it is easy to perceive 
that those ancient tribes did not differ much from 
one another, in the practice of the superstitions of a 
barbarous age. 

It was the policy of the Priests of Jerusalem, 
who composed the Levitical Hierarchy, during the 
period of the Seleucidse (b. c. 312 — 63), to represent 
the Israelite people as always falling back into the 
worship of images, and as abandoning the original 
purity of their worship and culture. But this idea^ 
so generally received in modem times, cannot be 
maintained on a critical examination, being wholly 
contradicted by the genuine traditions of the people. 
It was only by slow degrees, and by the exertions 
of wise prophets, priests, and chiefs, that the Judse- 
«n8 were led to purify their National Religion, and 
to establish a Theoci-acy, or the actual government 
of the National Deity, Jehovah, through his sup- 
posed representative on earth — ^the High Priest 
This important reformation was not effected untU 
numerous emigrants and exiles had returned from 
Babylon, when the growing intelligence among the 
surrounding nations, and the example of the Zara- 
thustran Religion of the ancient Persians, gradually 
led to the development of Judsean ideas. After- 
wards, their pure Theocracy became modified by the 
Messianic ideas, which appeared in some of the pro- 
phetic compositions. 

In respect to the Hebrew knowledge of a Supreme 
Being, in the rational sense, as the representative of 
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natural and moral power, supreme, eternal, immuta- 
ble and imperishable, the Judseans were anticipated 
by Greeks and Romans, and probably also by Per- 
sians, for the ancient religion of Ir^n was nndoubt^ 
edly monotheistic, with an aversion to images.^ 

The actual culture of the Judseans was at all 
times debased by ceremonies and superstitious prac- 
tices. The religious ideas of that people, originally 
partial, imperfect and obscure, became gradually de- 
veloped, in proportion as the national intelligence 
expanded with the general progress of civilization. 

The Curses by Cherem,^ the Oaths or Vows by 
Nadar,^ and the Levitical Blessings, were doubtless 
efficient as aids to mdral conduct among the Judssans, 
as long as they remained in the condition of simple 
barbarians ; but such crude ideas gradually lost their 
power with the progress of social improvement. This 
result was inevitable, and became more and more 
evident in proportion as the invariable dependence 
of events upon Physical or Moral causes was more 
clearly disclosed by the observations and discoveries 
of a progressive Science. The ancient doctrine of a 
divine interference in the afEairs of Mankind has 
thus been gradually supplanted by the invariable refers 
ence of events to their relative causes, in all Minds 
capable of following and comprehending the resolts 
of Science. 

It was a very prevalent idea in ancient times, 
that all Diseases were a divine vengeance for Sin 
or Crime. The Levitical priests considered any 

> Note 9. • Note 10. » Note 11. 
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personal affliction, or even a boil, a pimple, or a elight 
affection of the skin, to be proofs of the divine anger, 
and to be atoned for by Sin-offerings; and the sick 
person was declared to be unclean, « 

These imperfect religious ideas led to the most 
inhuman treatment of afflicted persons. The sick 
were in a manner outlawed, banished from society, 
and driven from alU^uman habitations to take refuge 
in caves, or to perish in the wilderness. Hospitals 
for the cu!e of the sick were entirely unknown ; such 
institutions would have been considered as impious, 
and an encouragement for Sin against the Gods, or 
for crime. Impiety, or a neglect of the Gods, was 
supposed to be punished by the affronted Deity in 
various ways, but more particularly by afflicting the 
offender with Insanity. Tormented by the Erinnyes, 
or Furies, the unfortunate object of the divine ven- 
geance wandered like Orestes, with tortured bosom 
over Earth and Sea. (-^schyl. Eumen.) 

The Levites had given precise and accurate atten- 
tion to the study of Leprosy ; — ^they perceived that 
the disease was frequently hereditary, and concluded 
that it arose, in the offspring, from the Impiety of 
the parents. Insanity, consumption, and some other 
diseases, being perceived to prevail in particular fami- 
lies, the Levites inferred that the parents had com- 
mitted some atrocious crime, and that the sins of the 
fathers were visited upon their children. Hence, at 
a very early period the Levites declared that Idolatry, 
or the worship of Images, by the fathers, was visited 
upon the children to the third or fourth generation 
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(Dent V. 9) ; and the posterity of Jehu were repre- 
sented as being cut ofE in the fourth generation be- 
cause he had permitted idolatry. (2 Kings xy. 12 — 
2 Chron. xxi. 14-15.) 

The erroneous character of theise ideas needs 
hardly to be insisted on in modem times. The child- 
ren of the most pious and worthy persons may be 
afflicted with incurable diseases ^the most religiona 
or illustrious families may :be tainted with insanity, 
gout, or scorbutic affections; the most virtuous and 
amiable circles may be decimated by pulmonary con- 
sumption. Such afflictions are now properly assigned 
to Physiological and Moral causes more or less im- 
perfectly understood. 

It has been fully established that unwholesome 
food, and the habitual abuse of stimulants and nar- 
cotics, predispose the body for disease; while low 
habits introduce various contagions. But these causes 
are Physiological and Moral, and it is not true in a 
general sense, that Disease follows as a punishment, 
or divine vengeance for Sin or Crime. 

Diseases are the effects resulting from Physiologi- 
cal and Moral causes, and the explanation of Disease 
belongs to the Science of Pathology. Those af- 
flictions are chiefly the efforts of Nature, in the 
lower Animals and Plants, as well as in the Human 
system, to restore a defective organ, to expel a poison, 
or to balance the vital functions. Death foUowa 
when the powers of Life are over-taxed; as when 
extensive bums demand the rapid production of a 
new skin. 
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In ancient times, not only were Diseases consi- 
dered as a proof of Sin, and the consequent anger of 
the Gods against the sick, but all physical changes, 
storms at sea, earthquakes, extinct volcanic action, 
and destructive events of all kinds, were ascribed to 
the vengeance of some Deity ; and, by the Levites, 
to the revenge of the National Deity, Jehovah. 

Sodom, (the Burning,) and Go-morrah, (the Bit- 
ter Valley,) are merely the Legendary cities of an 
imaginary plain, occupied, from a remote Geological 
era, by mountains and a deep inland sea. Those 
supposed cities were represented to have been over- 
whelmed with fire and Sulphur ^^ rained down from 
heaven," for the atrocious crimes of their citizens 
(Gen. xix. 24). The Sulphur being a natural Mineral 
production of the place, was certainly there, and was 
found in the soil and in the water. Sulphur cer- 
tainly would burn, when fire was applied to it, pur- 
posely or by accident ; but neither those Cities, nor 
that Sulphuric Bain, had ever probably any real ex- 
istence ; and it was not very unusual for the " chosen 
people" to accuse their unwelcome neighbours of 
atrocious crimes. The capture and burning of the 
City of David, with its temple, by Nebu-zaradan, 
who was unable to collect the tribute payable to 
Babylon, were ascribed by the Levites, to Jehovah, 
as a punishment for idolatry (2 Kings xxiv. 3) ; and 
the occupation of Babylon by the Persians under 
Kyrus, was the revenge of Jehovah, because the 
Babylonians had burned his temple (Jerem. li 11), 
which act, the National Deity had previously been 
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represented as ordering as a punishment for idolatry 
(Jerem. xliv. 2). Again, Baasha killed all Jerobo-am's 
posterity by the word of Jehovah, because of Jero- 
bo-am's idolatry (1 Kings xv. 29) ; and all Baasha's 
descendants were killed by Zimri for Baasha's idola- 
try ; and because Baasha had killed all Jerobo-am's 
descendants, although this was done in obedience to 
the order of Jehovah previously given (1 Eanga 
xvi. 1), 

Thus, the Lcvites totally misunderstood and mis- 
represented events, and attempted to reconcile every 
occurrence with their limited views and narrow policy. 
Like some of the modem Congregations and Schools, 
the Levites even adopted a Hieratic style of Lan- 
guage, and used expressions peculiar only to them- 
selves. 

As long as Miracles are admitted to be possible, 
the causes of Physical and Moral Evil cannot be ex- 
plained ; for. Why is not every Evil averted by a 
Miracle? But, whenever the dependence of effects 
upon their relative causes is seen to be invariable, 
Evils are observed to be only the proper and in- 
variable consequences of the causes which preceded 
them ; and we are able to trace, with the Poet, — 

** All partial Evil,— universal Good." 

During the three centuries preceding the Chris- 
tian era, the ancients generally attached the highest 
importance to Etymology being the origin or deriva- 
tion of Words, from their primitive roots (from Ety- 
mos, ^Ervfiog^ the true, and Logos, Myog, word.) At 
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that period all words were considered to be Mysti- 
cal, or secretly obscure, that is, as having secret and 
sacred meanings. 

The belief in the reality of these secret meanings 
of words gave rise to many fanciful stories, puerile 
inventions, and prosy Legends, composed to explain 
the names assigned by tradition to localities. 

Various places became gradually personified, that 
is, they were made into Persons, and appropriate 
Actions were assigned to those supposed Persons. 
States and Cities had their personified founders. To 
each of these imaginary personages, we assign the 
term Eponomus, from Epi {inl) upon and Onoma 
(Bt^o/io) a name. Mountain-peaks, Hills, Rivers, 
Wells, Tombs ; and even Pillars, Court-houses, Mar- 
ket-places, Meadows, Gardens, and wild animals, such 
as the Mole (Talpa), and the Coney (Hyrax), were 
assigned certain names or descriptive words; and 
suitable stories were composed illustrative of those 
Words, being the sole origins of the supposed Per- 
sons bearing those names. Circumstances connected 
with the public exercise of religious ceremonies were 
known by particular names ; and to each name was 
assigned an Eponomus, that is, it was transformed 
into a Person. Not only were Oaths, Peace-offerings, 
Sacrificial Fires, and Free-will Offerings thus epono- 
mized ; but such articles as Rolls of Books, Chests, 
Oil, the Blast of a Trumpet, the Fat of the Sacrifice, 
and Goods devoted for sacred uses, were personified, 
and represented as Legendary or Epic Heroes, or 
even as Historical personages. 
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Thus, an Oath (Sheba) is eponomized on seyeral 
occasions throaghoat the Books of Samu-el and 
Kings. 

Ist As Bath-sheba, (the Daughter of the Oath) 
continuing the line of David. (2 Sam. xiL 24.) 

2d. As Sheba, a revolter, attempting to overturn 
David. (2 Sam. xx. 1.) 

3d. As Sheba, the Queen, testifying to the wis- 
dom and wealth of Solomon. (1 Bangs x. 1.) 

4th. As Jeho-sheba ( Jehovah^s Oath) continuing 
the line of David by an artifice. (2 Kings xL 2.) 

The derivation of the word " Etymology " proper- 
ly signifies " the True Science," or the sacred Art of 
deriving hidden and Hieratic meanings from ordinary 
words. In this sense Etymology was used in ancient 
times, especially by the Neo-Platonists, to signify 
much more than our modem idea of Allegory, and 
in some respects analogous to the S3nnbolical and 
Typical meanings of the modem Ecclesiastics. 

When once the habit of personification has seized 
upon the minds of a people, and has become identi- 
fied with the national opinions, the words of ordinary 
speech, popular phrases, cries, religious sentiments, 
and even shadows, names and sounds, may be epono- 
mized ; that is, they may come to be considered as 
persons. Thus, I-chabod (Where is the Glory ?), Je- 
ze-bel (Where now is Baal ?), and Jo-chebed (The 
Glory of Jehovah) are all eponomized in the tradi- 
tions. In ancient times, so great was the influence 
of Words, that in some Cosmologies, every thing 
was effected by the Logos, or Word of mouth (John 
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L 1) ; and the constitation of Natare itself was some- 
times considered to have been the work of Speech. 
(Gen. L 3.) 

In the coarse of time, the similarity of words, or 
Paronomasia, from para (naga) fram, and onomasia 
(ipoftaaia) a naminffy became an important means for 
the discovery of Mystic Truth ; and the Play-upon^ 
vxyrds had a serions meaning with the ancients, yery 
different from the modem Pan, accepted by so many 
as a substitute for Wit. 

Mysteries were not always confined to Words, as 
we also hear of the Mystic Rolls of Fate, of Mystic 
Spells for Lovers, and of the Mystic Dances. 

In the course of a few centuries, some words, in 
addition to their mysterious meanings, were supposed 
to possess a Magical power (a. d. 70), so as to con- 
trol the secret forces of Nature, — ^to hold in subject 
tion certain invisible Demons or Angels, and to com- 
mand their services and agency. 

** Spirits of Earth and Air I 
By a power, — ^a tyrant spell. 
Which had its birth-place in a Star condemn'd, 
The burning wreck of a demolished world, 
I do compel ye to my will, — appear 1 " 

It is natural to suppose that the Universe may 
contain beings endowed with intelligence and power 
superior to those of ordinary men ; but, to satisfy 
this supposition, it is unnecessary to resort to the in- 
vention of Angels or Demons. We know from the 
Science of Astronomy, that the Earth occupies only 
a subordinate position as a Planet, and that an in 
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nnmcrable multitude of other worlds present remote 
fields for the occupation of different, as well as supe- 
rior powers or intelligences. (Fontenelle, Pluralite 
des Mondes.) 

We are not called upon actually to disprove the 
existence of Angels or Demons upon the Earth, be- 
cause the burthen of proof rests upon those who 
maintain, that such divine messengers, or evil spirits, 
have been seen by themselves or others. The belief 
in supernatural appearances could hardly have arisen 
among the exact observers of modem times ; but be- 
longs to the earlier ages of the world. Ancient lite- 
rature abounds in statements of Angels or Demons 
appearing in human or other shapes, interfering in 
human concerns, occasioning epidemics and other 
evils, and feeding, comforting, warning, or tempting 
illustrious men, — none of which can be reconciled 
with any just modern conceptions. To this class 
also belong the statements of divine apparitions, 
voices from heaven, flames of fire, pillars of smoke, 
ghosts, the shades of the dead, and all forms of the 
supernatural. In fact, the mingling of a spiritual or 
unseen world, with the actual world of human ex- 
perience, is one of the surest evidences that an ac- 
count is merely Legendary. 

For, if we reflect upon the origin of these ideas 
of Angels and Demons, we shall readily perceive 
that they are nothing more than the two views taken 
of Actions, as being Good or Evil, eponomized ; that 
is, they are represented as real Persons, An Angel 
is simply the EppI)o^l^s for existing Perfection, the 
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Good, and the Beautiful. The Demon again is the 
Eponomus for Evil pure and distinct, and his created 
existence has always been a puzzle to the Theologians. 
The Persian Div or Daeva seems to have been the 
origin of the Judsean Satan, the Christian Devil, and 
the Mohammedan Eblis.^ The Erinnyes or Eu- 
menides of the Greeks, and the Puriae, or Furies of 
the Romans, were females, and rather the executives 
of divine vengeance, than the Eponomi of Evil Ac- 
tions. The Hebrew Melach, or Male Angel, acts fre- 
quently as an Avenging Messenger, or Furiua. (2 
Sam. xxiv. 16 — 2 Elings xix. 35 — Gen. xix. 1.) 

On the most trivial occasions Angels are freely 
introduced in ancient narratives. Such contrivances 
are useful to relieve the authors of the Legends from 
the diflSculties in which they are placed, through 
their own poverty of invention. In modem times, 
the most important events are continually happening ; 
yet these alleged appearances have never been suflS- 
ciently authenticated. On the contrary, it is generally 
observed that the ordinary events of life proceed re- 
markably well, without the assistance of any minis- 
tering Spirit, other than that good Angel, who takes 
the form of the usual domestic attendant. 

This fact might lead some Apologists to argue, 
that the Laws of Nature have been altered, so as to 
allow and require the interference and assistance of 
•supernatural Angels in the earlier ages of the world, 
and to withdraw them, when Mankind stood in no 
further need of their assistance and supervision. 

> Note 12. 
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But the coarse of Nature, as now ascertained in 
all the departments of Science, is observed to be fixed 
and unalterable ; and, from the Sciences of Astrono- 
my and of Geology more especially, we find that it 
was equally so, in the remote past. Hence, we are 
led to conclude, that any such supposed variations in 
the Laws of Nature, happening among uncivilized 
barbarians, in remote comers, some twenty or thirty 
centuries ago, are in the highest degree improbable. 

Such views ought to be regarded as one of the 
general results of the habit of eponomizing ; and as 
one of the efforts of thoughtful minds to explain 
some of those unusual occurrences, which seemed to 
them to lie beyond the ordinary operations of Nature. 
It thus appears that the idea of an Angel has arisen 
from a narrow and mistaken observation of the course 
of ordinary events ; and that it is merely the Epono- 
mus for Good Actions or Virtues (E^^aifunp) — ^the 
Good Gonius. 

The idea of a Devil, or pure spirit of Evil, is de- 
rived in like manner from an erroneous view of Hu- 
man Nature itself. As soon as we have made some 
progress in Philosophy, and have obtained correct 
views regarding the Human Mind, we become able 
to trace out the operations of our own minds. We 
perceive that Evil Actions may be traced to Imita- 
tion, or bad example ; — ^to the Association of Ideas, 
or bad company ; to Habit, to an ill-regulated Enthu- 
siasm, to Self-indulgence, to abject Fear, and to un- 
controllable Passions. We ourselves occasionally feel 
the effects of false Opinions and erroneous Judgments 
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npon our own Actions, and the appeal to the per- 
sonality of a Devil gradually diminishes, until it 
totally vanishes in the light of Observation and Ex- 
perience, resolving itself ultimately into the Epono- 
mus for Evil Actions or Vices (^Ka»oda£fi<opy—ihe Evil 
Genius. 

The ingenuity of the Commentators has been 
exercised, very unnecessarily, in vain efforts to recon- 
cile the created existence of an Evil One, with the 
sublime idea of a Universal Good. The Greek wor- 
ship of the God Pan (i7dy) has supplied the model, 
from which the personal appearance of a Devil has 
been obtained ; to serve as a scandal and a stumbling- 
block to the Theologians. Quod finxere timent 
Thev fear the hoofed and homed monster which 
they themselves have painted ; or, as Montaigne has 
remarked (il 12), Like children who are frightened 
with the face of a play-mate, which they themselves 
have smeared and smutted. 

The sculptured forms of draped Men and Women, 
with the wings of Birds fastened to their shoulders, 
" Pennis non homini datis," without appropriate 
muscles to move them, and in defiance of the Laws 
known to the Sciences of Natural History and Com- 
parative Anatomy, must always appear incongruous 
and offensive to cultivated minds. The same remark 
applies to those heads of small children, with the 
wings of Birds fastened to their ears, — the Cherubim^ 
of Painters and Sculptors. These are the modem 
representatives of ancient Myths, which in other 

1 Note 18. 
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respects are harmless and elegant, provided that we 
do not subject our judgments and understandings to 
mistaken opinions. In no respect must we accept 
those figures as representing any thing real, or even 
remotely possible. 

The names of the Angels, Gabri-el,^ Micha-el,^ 
Az-az-el,^ are all Syriac or Chaldee words, and indi- 
cate the oriental origin of the idea, which, however, 
is co-eval with the general introduction and use of 
letters (b. c. 600). Any list of the names of Angels 
would necessarily be incomplete, because some Angels 
declined to tell their names, (Judg. xiii. 18 — Gen. 
xxxiL 29) and others do not appear to have had 
names to tell. 

The ancient monuments of Egypt, and the manu- 
scripts, or Papyri, prove the former existence of a 
Hieratic or Sacerdotal character in that country. In 
a similar manner, the Priests of Judaea possessed a 
Hieratic language, used exclusively upon the Sacred 
Rolls, written in a character probably allied either to 
the Phoenician, or the Palmyrean, and approaching 
to the language now called Hebrew, which however 
never appears to have actually become Demotic. 
There is no direct Historical evidence to show that the 
JudaBan Hieratic language was ever used as a living 
language actually spoken by the people. 

The representations made of the National Deity 
in the Hieratic compositions, as sitting on a throne 
surrounded by his court and messengers, like a human 
King, are entirely repugnant to modern ideas. Those 

> Note 14. » Note 15. » Note 16.- 
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views coincided, however, with the Sacerdotal idea 
of a Theocracy, — the Priests, Levites, or Ministers 
being represented by Angels or Messengers, and the 
High-Priest corresponding to an Arch-angel, who 
alone received the " divine commands," and executed 
them by his deputies. The Sanhedrim, or Senate of 
the Judaeans, very naturally approved of these views, 
and inserted a description of the whole scene in the 
Vision of Isaiah (vi). Again, the National Deity sits 
on his throne, his army on the right and left, and 
sends out "a lying Spirit," in the mouths of all 
Ach-ab's prophets. (1 Kings xxii. 22.) It became 
necessary to explain the well-known fact, that the 
Prophecies of celebrated Oracles were frequently un- 
fulfilled. We may learn how imperfect the Judsean 
idea of their National Deity was, in those early times, 
when the mistakes of the Prophets could only be 
explained by the invention of a " Demon of Lies," 
purposely sent out by the National Deity to mislead 
and deceive Mankind. 

The alleged actions and appearances of Angels 
and Demons are discussed more fully, under the 
general heading of "Miracles," in a subsequent 
Chapter. 

But a dissent from those ancient ideas which 
credited the actual appeistrances of Angels and De- 
mons, — or a disregard for those contracted ideas, 
which represented the Deity as a divine prince, 
sitting on a regal throne, and surrounded by a court, 
— are not inconsistent with profound Religious 
Opinions in other respects. On the contrary, such 
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iacFedality follows, as the natural coDseqaence of 
having acquired more advanced, and as we think, 
more correct Religious Opinions. We may still be- 
lieve in the existence of one Deity, as being supreme, 
eternal, unchangeable, and imperishable ; we may 
regard the Deity as omni-present, and as carrying 
into effect, by immediate agency, ajl the Physical 
and Moral Laws. We may consider the Intellectual 
study of those Laws to be one of the best forms of 
Religious Worship ; we may regard the practice of 
Social Morals, as the best evidence of coirect Re- 
ligious Opinions ; and we may respect the Religions 
of other Men, — ^without being liable to the grave 
charges of Atheism, Pan-theism, or Impiety, 
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Falestino— Qeography and Qeology— Dead Sear-Valley of the Jor- 
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The territory between the Arabian Desert and 
the Mediterranean Se-a, composed of rocky hills, 
sandy deserts, and some fertile valleys, has been 
celebrated, at an early age, for the rich variety of its 
traditions. Anciently the abode of a few aboriginal 
tribes of the Aramaean races, plundered continually 
by the neighbouring nations, and especially by ex- 
peditions from Mesopotamia and Egypt, Palestine 
gradually arose, by the genius of its people, the 
weakness of its neighbours, and the accession of im- 
migrants, into an independent and prosperous state, 
until it was finally absorbed into the Roman Empire. 

As Palestine has been frequently described, it is 
only necessary to notice here, that the country is of 
no great extent, being about 150 miles from North 
to South. In its northern portion, it is about 30 
miles wide, but in the South it extends to about 90 
miles from the Sea to the Desert. There are three 
considerable plains : — the Great plain through which 
the River Jordan flows : — the plain of EsdraSlon, or 
Jezreel, watered by the River Qishon; — ^and tV"^ 
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Saronatic plain, between the hills and the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, containing the pasture grounds of Sharon, 
and Sephdlah (the plain) watered by the River Soreq.^ 
These plains were favorite battle-fields in ancient 
times and they still show some signs of fertility ; but 
the valley of the Jordan itself presents only a wild 
and dreary scene, broken into ridges and mounds with 
spots of vegetation in some places, but surrounded 
by an irreclaimable sterility. (Lynch, Explor. Exped.) 
The valleys between the different mountains forming 
the range of Lebanon, and between the hills at their 
bases, were formerly covered with timber. The tops 
of the hills, as at present, were mostly bare and 
rocky ; while the mountain summits were often 
shrouded in clouds or covered with snow. 

The Geological formation of the country is mostly 
an Oolitic Limestone, of a whitish or light-grey colour, 
with fossil shells, madrepores, and corals. Besides 
these Secondary beds of marls, sands, clays, and 
shales, the country also exhibits strata of sandstone, 
and chalk with flints, and the stratified rocks are occa- 
sionally traversed by black basalt and other trap rocks. 
The whole country, with the exception of those 
arable plains already mentioned, is one mass of 
mountain ranges and hills, which in Judsea, about 
Chebron (Hebron,) attain the height of 3000 feet 

The White Mountains, or Lebanon, [Jil^avog), cle 
vated to the height of 9500 feet, are drained on the 
South by the River Jordan, forming a considerable 
lake called Cinneroth, afterwards Tiberias, and the 

> Note 17. 
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Sea of Galilaea. From the southern portion of thi* 
lake, the River Jordan continues its course until it 
falls into the Dead Sea. 

The country surrounding the Dead Sea is barren 
and desolate ; but bears no trace of any recent vol- 
canic action. The bed of the sea belongs to an ex- 
tinct Volcano of the Early Tertiary period, (Eocene) 
containing blueish-green basalt, lavas, ochry-brown 
pumice, and a volcanic slag impregnated with lime. 
The valley of the Jordan is excavated in limestone 
and basaltic lava; while the sandstones and con- 
glomerates belonging to the Secondary series prove 
the great antiquity of the valley. Basaltic rocks pre- 
dominate on the East of the Jordan, with porphyry, 
granite, serpentine, and older greenstone. 

The Dead Sea, also called Asphaltites, or the 
Salt Sea, is a remarkable depression in the surface of 
the Earth, below the level of the Ocean, being about 
1312 feet lower than the level of the Mediterranean 
Sea; and the water of the Dead Sea consists entirely 
of saturated brine of the Specific Gravity of 1.21- 
1.24. This lake is about 42 miles long, and 10 miles 
broad in its widest part ; and was found for seven 
miles to have the average depth of 188 fathoms, the 
greatest depth being 265 fathoms. The Dead Sea 
may be considered as having originally formed a 
portion of the Elanitic or Eastern arm of the Red 
Sea, from which it was separated by a Geological rise 
of the intermediate Desert, the sea-water being ren- 
dered more salt by evaporation, which the united 
waters of the Jordan and Amon, aided by mountain 
2* 
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torrents are unable to counteract The great antiquity 
of the present aspect of the surrounding country, and 
of the bed of the Sea, is shown by the numerous 
broad and deep gorges, or Wady-courses, worn out 
of the sandstone rocks, during unnumbered ages, by 
the continued action of heat, air, and water in disin- 
tegrating the particles of sand. The grey mountains 
of Mo-ab look as if they had been " riven by thunder- 
bolts and scathed by lightning." (Lynch, Explor. 
p. 29.) 

Asphaitum is found floating on the surface of the 
water, and bitumen in occasional lumps ; a fetid sul- 
phurous odour sometimes prevails. Sulphur is abund- 
ant in the soil, and in the water. Rock salt abounds 
in the hills on the south-west. At Khashm Usdom 
for a distance of five miles, these clifi^ are found to 
be from 100 to 150 feet high, and consist entirely 
of salt 

At the head of a deep, narrow, and abrupt chasm, 
there may be perceived a lofty round pillar, standing 
detached from the general mass. This column con- 
sists of crystallized salt, capped with limestone, cylin- 
drical in front, and pyramidal behind, about 40 feet 
high, and resting upon a pedestal 40 or 50 feet above 
the surface of the Lake. This remarkable Pillar of 
Salt is probably one of the same singular productions 
of Nature, noticed by Josephus (Antiq. i. 11), and 
always recognised by tradition, as "Lot's Wife." 
The action of the weather upon the saline strata 
serves to maintain the brine of the Lake at its 
normal strength. 
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Many of the peculiar mineral productions of this 
region are inflammable, and bum with a fetid smell ; 
hence has arisen the ancient Legend of Sodom (the 
Burning), and Go-morrah (the Bitter Valley), cities 
of an imaginary plain, destroyed by fire from heaven 
for the wickedness of their inhabitants.^ 

The solitary grandeur of Nature, in those desolate 
regions surrounding the Dead Sea, affects the imagi^ 
nation powerfully, and the sight of precipices, deep 
chasms, and contorted strata give evidence of ancient 
force and destruction, which naturally inlpress the 
mind with feelings of religious awe. These Geo- 
logical changes in the surface of the £arth, during 
periods long preceding the occupation of Man, were 
connected by the opinions of the times with the petty 
actions of uncivilized tribes at a comparatively mo* 
dem era. The Hieratic compositions of the Judseans 
complacently assumed that the depravity and vices 
of neighbouring tribes were the causes of Physical 
and Moral changes or evils, and that the anger of tho 
National Deity had been specially excited against 
those foreigners. But cities could never have existed 
in such inhospitable and desolate regions; and the 
idea of a sulphuric rain from heaven was evidently 
suggested by the presence of Sulphur in the soil, by 
lavas, tufas^ pumice, the hot spiings {Bei^fial) of Cal* 
lirhoe, and other proofs of an extinct volcanic action. 
The scattered huts or tents of Arabs employed in 
collecting salt, sulphur, and bitumen, might occa- 
sionally be consumed by lightning, or from the 

> Note 18. 
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accidental burning of the inflammable materials. The 
tradition of the destruction of Sodom and Go-morrah 
is thus founded entirely upon an ancient error or 
false conclusion ; and, though wholly unreliable, it is 
yet very ancient, being noticed by the prophet Amos 
(iv. 11), as early as the former eighth century (b. c. 
^50). It was then customary to attribute all Physi- 
cal and Moral events to the anger of some deity. 
Thus, the storm at sea, experienced by Jonah, was 
at once assigned by the mariners to the anger of 
Jehovah. '(Jonah L 4, 10.) 

The regular route for travellers from Sidon and 
Tyre to Egypt lies on the coast of the Mediterranean 
Sea ; and from this cause, and the carriage of mer- 
chandize along the shore, several towns arose at a 
very early date to wealth and impoi-tance. The 
cities of the Palestines or Philistines, — Gaza, Ashqe- 
lon, Gath, Ashdod, and Eqron were surrounded by 
walls and strong fences, when the Israelites were no 
more than a tumultuous band of warriors, herdsmen, 
and shepherds. The Israelites were without cities or 
towns, without Manufactures or Commerce; they 
despised Agriculture, while herds of Cattle and 
Sheep were held in estimation. A scanty popula- 
tion thus scattered was exposed to the rapine of 
every wandering horde, or band of robbers ; and the 
Israelites were compelled to reside in villages or for- 
tified stations. Each village had its Elders; some- 
times it had a chief or head-man called Zaqen, Nasi, 
or Melech. Frequently also it had its tent, or high- 
place, in honor of some deity, in which case it had a 
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Eoeb or Seer,^ or a Nabi or Prophet, and sometimes 
a Kolien or Priest^ 

The unprofitable nature of Agriculture in such 
troubled times was probably the reason that Field- 
culture was not held in estimation, as it could only 
take place in the vicinity of villages and fortified sta- 
tions, where crops of grain and esculents might be 
raised with the requisite protection while growing. 

The soil of Palestine was in general, by no means 
fertile, unless irrigated by artificial means ; and a cli- 
mate so extreme, in the sharp cold of winter, and the 
parching heat of summer, must always have presented 
great obstacles to agricultural industry. The con- 
tinual presence of hills, valleys, rocks, and torrents 
was not encouraging to the Agriculturist Natural 
terraces, on the sides of hills, requiring artificial walls 
to prevent the mould from being washed away into 
the valleys, with the requisite transportation of water 
to the heights for irrigation, proved the expensive 
nature of such undertakings, and the probable small- 
ness of the returns. 

The civil Year of the Israelites was adopted after 
the return of their emigrants from Babylon, and 
commenced with the month Tisri (Sept.-Oct.) f when 
the autumnal rains falling in frequent showers, some 
portions of the arable land were ploughed, and 
winter-wheat and barley were sown in this and the 
following month, Marcheshvan (Oct.-Nov.)* This 
period was called Seed-time and the Early Rains. 
Winter extends through Chisleu (Nov.-Dec.)*' and 

>Notel9. «Note20. «Note2l. '*Note22. »Note23. 
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Thebet (Dec-Jan.),^ the mouatains are covered with 
snow. Rain, hailstones, and snow are common, with 
an intensely cold north wind. This uncertain weather 
extends through Shebat (Jan.-Feb.),^ and Adar 
(Feb.-Mar.).® During the early part of Nisan (Mar.~ 
Apr.),^ the latter rains fall abundantly, accompanied 
by whirlwinds and sand-stonns of great violence. 
Harvest-time is Yacham (Apr.-May),*^ and Sivan 
(May-June).* The crops depend entirely upon the 
Early and Latter Rains. The summer is Sivan and 
Tammuz (June-July),' when the heat is very oppres- 
sive, especially on the great plains, and the inhabi- 
tants sleep on the tops of the houses in the open air. 
The hot season is Ab (July-Aug.),^ and Elul or Abel 
(Aug.-Sept),* when the heat is altogether intolerable. 

In comparing the Judsean with modem time, it 
must be noticed that the Judsean months are Lunar, 
and cannot be made to coincide exactly "with the 
months of the Julian Calendar, as the first day of 
each JudaBan month depends upon the time of the 
New Moon. Hence Tisri may correspond with a 
portion of September, as well as of October, and so 
with the rest. 

From May to September there is no thunder nor 
rain, generally not a cloud is to be seen, but the dews 
at night arc frequent and copious. The country be- 
comes parched, and vegetable life is dried up, except 
near streams and under irrigation. 

> Note 24. « Note 25. « Note 26. 
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Cattle, sheep, goats, asses, hides, wool, olives, oU, 
wine, honey, dates, and grapes might be exported to 
a small extent, in such a climate and under every pos- 
sible disadvantage; in exchange for which horses, 
arms, linen garments, grain, and metals might be 
procured by a rude system of barter. Slaves were 
a favorite article of merchandize, and formed an 
important part of the plunder obtained in war. The 
fertile districts of Mesopotamia and Egypt were 
chiefly cultivated by these slaves, of whom Tacitus 
says with great injustice, that ^Hhe Judcean slaves 
were the most despised portion." (Dnm Assyrios 
penes Medosque et Persas Oriens fuit, despectissima 
pars servientium) Tacit Hist. v. 8. The Prophet 
Jo-el has denounced the disgraceful traffic main- 
tained with Greece, through the Phoenicians, for the 
sale of the Judsean children of both sexes. (Joel iiL 
8, 6.) 

The Mountains of Palestine contain no valuable 
metals. Pilgrims have piously sought for the Silver 
stones of Solomon (1 Kings x. 27), and they still 
expect to discover those hills, whose stones are Iron, 
and where Brass or Copper may be dug, (Deut viii. 
9) ; but the Oolitic Limestones, Conglomerates, and 
Sandstones, surmounted by basaltic lava and other trap- 
rocks, are not very promising fields for the Faithful. 

The extreme insecurity of life and property in 
ancient times, with the barbarity in which successful 
war was carried out, by the murder of wounded men 
and prisoners, led every one to seek, if possible, the 
shelter of a walled city or fortified village, Volun- 
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tary emigration occurred largely, and the tide flowed 
towards the prosperous governments regularly or- 
ganized. 

The disorderly condition of society among the 
Israelites, and the low moral character of the people, 
are shown throughout the early writings, "Every 
man did that which was right in his own eyes." 
(Judg. xxi. 25.) In the Song of Dehorah we find that 
" highways are unoccupied and travellers walk through 
th/5 bye-ways — the villages cease." (Judg. v. 6.) • The 
hero Jephthah himself appears as a leader of outlaws, 
(Judg. xi. 3), and the disreputable habits of the 
Danites aud Benjamites are plainly impHed in the 
Blessing of Jacob. (Gen. xlix. 17, 27.) David is rep- 
resented levying upon Nabal, the Carmelite. (1 Sam. 
XXV. 7, 8 & 18.) The prophet Hoshea speaks of 
" troops of robbers who wait for a man," (Hosh. vi 
9) — "the thief cometh in, and troops of robbers 
spoil about." (HosL vii. 1.) The men of Shechem 
" set Hers in wait in the top of the mountains ; and 
they robbed all that came along that way by them." 
(Judg. ix. 25.) Samson lost a wager, and settled it 
handsomely, by killing thirty men, and handing over 
"the spoils" to the winners. (Judg. xiv. 19.) 

Regular governments first appeared in the neigh- 
bourhood of large rivers, which overflow their banks 
annually at certain periods of the year. Egypt arose 
on the banks of the Nile, Assyria or Nineveh on the 
River Tigris, and Babylon on the Euphrates. The 
rich deposits of mud, left on the land by the retiring 
waters, gave to the people a periodical harvest of 
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grain and forage, with whicli to support considerable 
numbers of men, horses, and cattle. Hence Capital, 
without which nothing important can be effected, first 
arose in any considerable amount, and with it the 
necessities of Commerce. 

Mesopotamia and Egypt are separated by a wide 
extent of desert land ; and the length and danger of 
the land-carriage led to the establishment of a Port 
on the Mediterranean Sea in Phoenicia, where Sidon, 
and iifterwards Tyre, established a commerce in rude 
articles for short distances along the shores, with the 
attendant Arts of Boat-building, Coast-navigation, 
Transportation of Goods, and the Marking of mer- 
chandize for delivery. 

The early traditions of the Israelites contain no 
accounts of well-contested battles with equal forces, 
nor heroic struggles of small tribes for independence 
against overwhelming armies. The Hierarchy rely 
more upon the magical effects of their Sacred Chest, 
upon earthquakes, thunder, and supernatural panics, 
than upon the valour of the tribes. 

The traditions of battles among the ancient 
Israelites, must have been composed by men, entirely 
unacquainted with military affairs ; and the ignorant 
display of enormous and impossible forces upon very 
trivial occasions, proves that the glories of the victor 
did not depend upon the difficulties of the contest. 
With all those pretended armies, the tribes are repre- 
sented as unwarlike and cowardly, hiding like frogs, 
" in caves, thickets, rocks, and pits," (1 Sam. xiii. 6,) 
and only appearing when the pursuit begins. Nc 
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nation of anj prowess in war would baye maintained 
the humiliating tradition, that their ancestors had 
been slaves to the Eg3rptian8. The entire absence 
of arms, in the afEair at Michmash, explains the 
unwarlike character of the tribes, and the want of 
a proper military spirit; while the Song of Debo- 
rah alludes to 40,000 men without either shield or 
spear. 

In the accounts of those Legendary battles, it was 
generally the National Deity who went before the 
army, and smote the enemy: as we may perceive 
from the Legend of David and the Mulberry Trees. 
(2 Sam. v. 24.) Also, when Baraq, (the Thunder- 
bolt), and Deborah (the Oracle) led out 10,000 men 
against Sisera, the National Deity went out before 
Baraq, and discomfited Sisera with the edge of the 
sword; — ^then Baraq followed; and the 10,000 men 
brought up the roar. (Judg. iv. 14.) If the National 
Deity fought the battie, (supematurally of course,) 
of what possible use was Baraq and the 10,000 men 
behind him ? This secure position for an army of 
brave men might lead us to inquire "I-chabod?" 
Where is the Glory ? ^ Conscious of the weakness 
of the JudsBans as a military power, the Hierarchy 
endeavored to persuade the surrounding nations, 
that the Judsdans were under the protection, and 
could command the supernatural power of the Na- 
tional Deity. ^^ Other nations would see this and be 
afraid" (Deut xxviii. 10); they would then "flee 
seven ways." 

> Note 88. 
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It was not unfreqnent for Israelites to be '^ chased 
as bees do " (Deut. i. 44) ; that is, a few brave men 
would put to flight a crowd of Israelites. Their 
battles were not unlike some of those Oriental a£Eairs, 
where two numerous crowds of partially-armed men 
shout, blow trumpets, show lanterns, (Judg. vii. 20), 
wave flags, and brandish arms for a considerable time 
in front of each other ; then one side is seized with a 
sudden panic and flees ; the other side pursues, and 
no one is hurt except '^ the lame and the blind." (2 
Sam. y. 6.) The savage massacres of Amaleqites, 
Ammonites, and Midianites, with the barbarous 
cruelty to prisoners of war, seem to have been only 
partially carried into actual execution by the Israelites. 
Such alleged exploits were useful in order to strike 
tensor into the souls of their more warlike neighbours; 
and to impress posterity with the belief that, in 
ancient times, the Israelites had been dangerous to 
the nations. (Ez. iv. Id.) The touch of a dead body 
rendered a soldier unclean; and those instances 
where a single dead body lying in the road could 
stop a whole army in the pursuit, (2 Sam. ii. 23 — 
XX. 12) would lead us to infer that it was not very 
usual for any one to be killed in such engagements. 

The enemies of the Israelites were supposed to be 
miraculously driven before them. Occasionally some 
Insects, called Hornets, were used for that purpose. 
The enemy's Cattle being routed by the Hornets, it 
was presumed that the hostile army would follow the 
Cattle. (Ex. xxiii. 28— Josh. xxiv. 12— Deut. vil 20.^ 

1 Note 84. 
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In the battles and sldrmisbes of the Israelites, the 
large number of combatants said to be engaged, and 
the number reported killed, will at once attract atten- 
tion. But, in a country largely composed of moun- 
tains, rocks, deserts, woods, and pasture lands, with- 
out Cities, manufactures, or commerce, and of very 
limited extent, it is scarcely possible to support large 
bodies of men and the lower animals. These exag- 
gerations in respect to numbers will of course be esti- 
mated at their proper worth. For, it must always 
be remembered that " the chosen people " were not 
selected, because they were more in number than 
other people ; for the Israelites were ^ the fewest of 
all people." (Deut vil 7.) 

History, in every age, is only popular among a 
few thoughtful men. It was scarcely known or un- 
derstood in the early ages of the world, but the place 
of History was every where supplied by Myths and 
Legends. Truth and probability were alike sacrificed 
by the ancient Israelites and Judssans to their inor- 
dinate vanity of appearing at an early date as a great 
and populous nation. 

Myths and Legends have arisen in great numbers 
before the invention of Letters: but Mythical and 
Legendary narratives have a disposition to form at 
all times, especially among illiterate communities. 
Historical facts, when repeated by oral tradition 
from one to the other, become slightly altered and 
disguised at each narration. In the course of time, 
the resemblance of the current stories to the original 
facts is very slender, partly from inattention, the 
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love of exaggeration, the wish to amuse or astonish 
the audience, and to gratify the national vanity of 
the people. It is only when a narrative is composed 
by a competent observer, and is written or printed 
shortly after the events recorded, that we can expect 
to be relieved from the Mythical and Legendary 
elements, which unavoidably tinge some of the most 
credible Histories. 

Myths and Legends may be explained as narra- 
tives, which may or may not have any foundation in 
fact ; — they may abound in supernatural or romantic 
events, or they may be of the simplest possible kind ; 
— ^they may belong to Ancient times, to the Middle 
Ages, or to the most Modern events ; — ^but they must 
have been generally known to some society, tribe, or 
nation, by the members of which, those Myths and 
Legends must have been accepted and repeated to 
one another, as falling within the general scope of 
their ideas and opinions. Thus, the story of the 
Goddess Aphrodite, or Venus, rising from the foam 
of the Sea (Hesiod. Theog. 188), — the account of 
the Phoenix rising from the ashes of its parent, 
— the Spectre appearing to Marcus Junius Brutus 
on two occasions, — and the Luminous Cross ap- 
pearing in the heavens to the Emperor Constan- 
tinus, — are all either Myths or Legends. They may 
or may not have some foundation in facts; or the 
events related may or may not be supernatural. 
Myths and Legends may appear in every age, — past, 
present, or future, — ^but all of these stories are, or 
have been received in certain circles and communities 
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as being trae ; — ^ihe luoratiTes hare been repeated by 
the people to one another, commented upon, and re- 
ceived in perfect good-faith, as tme atones, or His- 
torical narratives. 

The origin of Myths and L^ends may be traced 
to a peculiarity in the constitution of the Homan 
Mind Whenever the people of any locality are ex- 
cited by any particular set of opinions, they have a 
tendency to embody those opinions into circumstan- 
tial facts, scenes, and incidents. These stories, when 
repeated by the people from one to the oUier, with 
appropriate additions and details, at length assume 
form and consistency, and sometimes even a decep- 
tive air of probability. In every society there are to 
be found a certain number of persons, who are not 
always able to distinguish clearly between the inn 
pressions derived from experience, and those arbitrary 
conceptions which arise spontaneously in their own 
Minds. Partial to anecdotes and popular narratives, 
the creations of their fancy gradually take the place 
of actual experience. These people of powerful 
imaginations accept both kinds of ideas as being of 
equal authority and value ; and finally are prepared 
to announce them for Truth. In older that such 
narratives should gain general credit, they must coin- 
cide with the current opinions, prevalent in that place 
and time, so as to find in the public, a widely-difEosed 
disposition to receive, without inquiry, stories of just 
that particular kind. 

It has been commonly supposed that Myths and 
Legends are peculiar to the earlier ages of the 
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world ; but being founded in human nature, they may 
belong to all ages. The use of Letters became general 
about B. 0. 600 ; and, for the centuries preceding that 
time, the knowledge of events had been transmitted 
to posterity, chiefly, by oral tradition only. 

In those ancient traditions there sometimes runs 
a narrow vein of fact, which can be traced only with 
difficulty, through the wider margin of Legend. 
The simpler narratives usually contradict themselves 
on various points; but as we approach Historical 
times, those narratives gradually lose their child-like 
simplicity. PoHtical Hierarchies appear; — ^and the 
primitive stories are supported by all the artifices of 
fiction, — with references to contemporary sovereigns, 
or to public records, — and by lists of generations, 
and various Chronological arrangements. 

The ancient narratives of the Israelites and Ju- 
dsBans abound in both Myths and Legends. Wo 
have the more- ancient stories of the Shophetini, or 
Judges, — the Legends of the Kohanim, or Priests, — 
the Legends of the Warriors, or Hazzurim, — a Golden 
Age of Peace, — and Legends of the Melachim, or 
Eangs. All these narratives possess the highest in- 
terest, and are worthy of a careful investigation as 
to their scope and origin : — ^they are referred to a 
period preceding the existence of written documents, 
and are transmitted by oral tradition only. For the 
most part they appear on examination to be merely 
sacerdotal stories, — Myths and Legends. 

A narrative may be considered as Mythical, when 
it proceeds from an age or place, in which no written 
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docnments or records existed, but where the facts are 
transmitted by oral tradition; or when it deals in 
supernatural or improbable events, especially when 
told in obscure or symbolical^ language ; or, when it 
relates events which no one has or could have wit- 
nessed, or beyond the reach of the human powers. 
We must carefully avoid confounding Myths and 
Legends with fables, fiction, premeditated falsehoods, 
or narratives delivered as stories, but which have 
never been credited, or even expected by the narra- 
tors to be credited. 

Myths may frequently be distinguished from 
Legends in the following manner. The Myth creates 
a story out of certain cuiTcnt ideas, — the Legend 
embellishes an original fact, into a current story. 
Thus, the narratives of Aphrodite, or Venus, rising 
from the foam of the Sea, and of the Phoenix reap- 
pearing from the ashes of its parent, — are Myths.* 
The story of the Spectre appearing to Marcus Junius 
Brutus, as his Evil Genius, on two occasions, though 
reported by Plutarchus, Florus, and Appianus, is 
merely a Legend. Also, the luminous cross, with its 
Greek and Latin inscriptions, seen in the heavens by 
the Emperor Constantinus, and his whole army, 
though related by Eusebius, Socrates, and Baronius, 
— is only a Legend. This distinction between Myth 
and Legend cannot be always maintained; because 
in authentic History, we find Myth and Legend 
reacting upon one another, and thus leading to 
several curious and interesting conclusions, deducible 

» Note 35. 
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from the numerous narratives of this description 
appearing in Ancient History. 

When we have succeeded in distinguishing Myth 
and Legend from History, it still remains for us to 
give some satisfactory reasons, why the Myth took 
that particular form rather than any other. If a 
particular number be given in the Myth, — as whea 
we are told that the She-Bears came out of the wood, 
and tore 42 small children, for mocking the Prophet 
Eli-sha, — we must show why that particular number. 
Forty-two, was selected in preference to any other. 
' If the Phoenix be said to have risen from the ashes 
of its parent, why were ashes selected in preference 
to an egg laid by its parent f But, it is only after a 
careful study of the peculiar opinions current at the 
times and places, to which the several Myths and 
Legends belong, that we become able to detect the 
force and direction of the waves of ancient thought. 
There have hitherto been so many failures to inter- 
pret correctly the Myths and Legends of antiquity, 
that it is advisable to commence only with the most 
simple stories; and to leave the more diflScalt and 
compound narratives, until we have in some degree 
attained to a practical knowledge of the usaal style 
and manner, in which the Myths and Legends have 
been successively developed. 

In the History of the Israelites and Judseans, it 
appears to be equally suitable to consider events as 
being the results of preceding transactions, and to be 
the causes of others, which follow them, as in any 
other narratives ; and no sufficient reasons have yet 

3 
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been shown for permitting any thing to pass carrent 
in the Hebrew traditions, that would be inadmissible 
in the ffistory of any other nation. 

After a careful and impartial criticism, it will be 
found that the ancient Book of the Shophetim, or 
Judges, (from iii. 5 to xiL) is unquestionably based 
upon the original and native traditions of the people. 
Although it was composed at different periods, by 
various authors, and written long after the events 
related, the Legends of the Shophetim sufficiently 
indicate the want of civilization, and the general bar- 
barism of the people. Without an organized govern- 
ment, any " mighty man of valour," successful in war, 
and vdth a sufficient following of " vain men," might 
become a Shophet, or Judge ; and the manners of the 
people were perfectly in accordance with the rude 
ideas and anarchy of the times, which that collection 
of fragments very imperfectly attempts to describe. 

The Israelites dwelt as Aborigines in the land 
of Palestine, with »ix other tribes, who are called 
Canaanites, Chittites, Amorites, Perizzites, Chivites, 
and Jebusites (Judg. iiL 5), the Israelites being set 
down by themselves as the Seventh or Holy Tribe. 
They intermarry with those tribes and worship Baal,* 
— Ash-Toreth,2 — Ash-Erah, or Tammuz- Adonis,^ — 
and Ash-Eroth> 

The aboriginal tribes, being arranged upon the 
Sacred Number Seven, require some examination. 

(1) The Canaanites are described by the Septua- 

> Note 36. • Note 37. » Note 38. * Note 39. 
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gint as " Phoenicians who dwell by the sea." These 
included Sidonians and Philistines. (Numb. xiii. 29.)^ 

(2) The Chittites, or children of Cheth, were a 
tribe of low caste with whom it was disgraceful to 
intermarry. (Gen. xxvii. 46.) Chittites resided in 
some numbers among the mountains near Chebron, 
and were mostly employed as servants and field- 
labourers.^ 

(3) The Amorites, or Emorites, were a tribe of 
high-landers bordering on the Philistines of the 
coast, and must not be confounded with the Am- 
monites, eastward of the Jordan. Some of the rem- 
nants of the Amorites were afterwards known as 
Gibeonites, and became "hewers of wood, and 
drawers of water," — the domestic slaves of the 
Hierarchy. (Josh. ix. 23.)^ 

(4) The Perizzites wandered over the land, 
without fixed abodes, carrying ox-goads for arms^ 
and occupied in grazing cattle.^ 

(6) The Chivites belonged to the ranges of the 
Lebanon, between Sidon and Damascus from Cher- 
mon to Chamath.* 

(6) The Jebusites occupied Jebus, on Mount 
Zion, and the neighbouring country of Judaea.* 

(7) The Israelites or Jezreelites inhabited the 
fertile plain of Esdraelon, the valley of Jezreel, and 
Mount Ephraim.'^ 

These aboriginal tribes protected by the Mediter- 
ranean Sea on the West, were exposed on the East 

» Note 40. « Note 41. » Note 42. * Note 48. 
» Note 44. • Note 45. ' Not© 46. 
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and South to tbe hostile depredations of the Nomi, 
or tribes of Arabians roaming over the Great Desert. 
The Arab was graphically described as "A wild-ass 
of a man, his hand against every man, and every 
man's hand against him.'' (Gen. xvi. 12.) 

The Edomites or Idumseans were Arabs, coming 
from the Elanitic or Eastern branch of the Red Sea, 
and the country round Bozrah and Petra.^ 

The Amaleqites, also Arabs, were the wandering 
robbers of the Desert, frequenting the shores of the 
Red Sea, the peninsula of Sinai, and the country 
" over against Egypt" ^ 

The Mo-abites were Arabs, occupying the desert 
mountains and wilderness on the South and East of 
the River Amon, which falls into the Dead Sea.' 

The Ammonites, also Arabs, were situate in the 
Desert farther to the North, but eastward of Gilead. 
Their stronghold was called Rabbah, the city of 
Waters, afterwards Rabatamana and Philadelphia.^ 

The Midianites were also Arabs, and subsequently 
called Ishmaelites; they were generally merchants 
travelling with their families. Camels, and cattle, and 
accounted wealthy for those times.*^ 

On the North of Palestine dwelt the Syrians of 
Zobah • and Damascus.' 

All these independent tribes, excepting perhaps 
the Canaanites, Gibeonites, and Chittites, claimed a 
common descent from remote ancestors and may be 
considered as Aboriginal, and of Aramaean Race. 

» Not© 47. > Note 48. » Not© 49. * Note 50. 
» Not© 51. • Not© 52. ■» Not© 63. 
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If we now proceed to examine the list of tribes, 
given in Judges iii. 5, we find that the Israelites being 
included as the Seventh, or Holy tribe, the aboriginal 
tribes amount exactly to the Sacred Number Seven. 
Of these, the Philistines and Sidonians never formed 
any portion of the early Israelite state ; the Chivites 
were merely Syrian borderers; while the Amorites 
and Perizzites do not appear actively as tribes. We 
are thus left with the Israelites, who occupied the 
plain and valley of Jezreel ; and the Jebusites, who, 
along with the Chittites, subsequently formed the 
basis of the tribe of Judah. The Chittites and the 
Amorites or Gibeonites, were the remnants of those 
aboriginal tribes, who proved to be incapable of 
improvement or progress ; but remained in the an* 
cient abject condition of Mankind, being probably 
of mixed race or foreign descent. 

Hence, it appears that the original Aramaean 
tribes were really only two : — namely, the Israelites 
occupying the plain and valley oi Jezreel, and Mount 
Ephraim ; — and the Jebusites, inhabiting the borders 
of the Saronatio plain with the adjacent hills ; while 
thirdly, nomadic bands of Perizzi, or Rustics, ranged 
over the country ; and fourthly, abject families of 
Chittites and Gibeonites, mostly slaves and probably 
of different race, corresponded in some degree with 
the Heldtes of the Lacedaemonian Greeks. 

These tribes, after intermarrying with one another 
for an indefinite period, gradually separated into 
others, but without losing their national identity 
and common bonds of tradition and sentiment. 
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Mount Tabor, afterwards the seat of a fortified 
village, overlooked the plain of Esdraelon, and valley 
of Jezreel.^ This isolated mountain 1 800 feet high 
is the locality of the Legend of Tabora or Deborah.^ 
In the Song of Deborah (Judg. v.), we have a tri- 
umphal Ode of great antiquity, celebrating the glory 
of the tribes ; and we here find the earliest authentic 
mention of their names. 

The Song of Deborah. 

" In the days of Shamgar, the son of Anath, the 
highways were unoccupied, and the travellers walked 
through bye-ways ; — the villages ceased, — they ceased 
in Jezreel, until I, Deborah (Tabor) arose, — a mother 
in Jezreel. They chose new gods, and then was war 
in the gates. Was there a shield or spear among 
Forty thousands in Jezreel ? 

"My heart is towards the chiefs of Jezreel, 
that offered themselves willingly among the people. 
Speak! ye that sit on white asses, ye that sit in 
judgment and walk by the way. 

" From the noise of archers in the places of 
drawing water, in the villages of Jezreel, then shall 
the people go down to the gates. 

" Awake, awake Deborah ! awake, awake, utter a 
song. Arise Baraq, (the Thunder-bolt) and lead thy 
prisoners captive, thou son of Abi-noam (Pleasant- 
father). 

" Out of Ephraim, a root of them against Amaleq 

? Note 54. « Note 55. 
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" After thee Benjamin among the people, out of 
Machir (Manasseh) came down chiefs, and out of 
Zebulun, they that handle the rod of the Scribe, or 
Sopher. 

" And the chiefs of Issachar were with Deborah, 
even Issachar and also Baraq, he was sent on foot 
into the valley. 

** For the divisions of Keuben great thoughts of 
heart. Why abodest thou among thy sheep-folds to 
hear the bleatings of thy flocks? For the divisions 
of Keuben there were great searchings of heart 

" Gilead abode beyond Jordan, and why did Dan 
remain in ships ? 

" Asher continued on the sea-shore, and abode in 
his creeks. 

"Zebulun and Naphthali — a people jeoparded 
their lives unto the death in the high-places of the 
field. 

" The Melachim came and fought, then fought the 
Melech of Canaan, in Taanach by the waters of Me- 
giddo ; they took no gain of money. 

"They fought from heaven, the stars in their 
courses fought against Sisera. 

"The river of Qisbon swept them away — ^that 
ancient river, — the river Qishon, — O my Life, thou 
hast trodden down strength ! 

" Then were the horse-hoofs broken by means of 
the pransings, — the pran sings of their Heroes." 

The Song of Deborah has probably been muti- 
lated and interpolated by later authors. Passages 
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imitate the style of the later Psakns ; — the allnsions 
to Seir and Sinai belong to the period of the Bless- 
ing of Moses, (Deut xxxiii. 2); Machir has been 
substituted for Manasseh ; and the mention of a Me- 
lach or Angel would bring us to the late date of the 
Persian era ; but enough remains of the original Ode 
to explain the names and number of the tribes. 

In connexion with the above Ode, celebrating the 
tribes, there is usually added a later composition in 
honor of Ja-el, the wife of Heber, the Qainite. 

The Song of Ja-bl. 

"Blessed above women shall Ja-el, the wife of 
Heber, the Qainite be, — ^blessed shall she be above 
women in the tent. 

"He (Sisera) asked water-^she gave milk, she 
brought forth butter in a noble dish, 

" She (Ja-el) put her hand to the nail, and her 
right band to the workman's hammer ; and with the 
hammer she smote Sisera, she smote off his head ; when 
she had pierced and stricken through his temples. 

"At her feet he bowed, — ^he fell, he lay down ; 
at her feet he bowed, he fell ; where he bowed, there 
he fell down— dead I 

" The mother of Sisera looked out at a window, — 
and cried through the lattice, * Why is his chariot 
long in coming ? why tarry the wheels of his chariot ? 

" Her wise-women (Sibyls) answered her * yea,' — 
she returned her words to herself. 

" Have they not sped f have they divided the 
prey, — ^to every man a damsel or two ; to Sisera a 
prey of divers colours^ a prey of divers colours of 
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needle-work — of diversi colours of needle-work on 
both sides, for the necks of them taking the spoil ? 

" So let all thy enemies perish, O Jezreel ; but let 
them that love thee be as the Sun when he goeth 
forth in his might" 

The origin of this conflict appears to have been 
some interference with the worship of Ash-Toreth ; 
as may be inferred from the expressions ^' they chose 
new Gods, and then was war in the gates." It is 
quite consistent with the manners of the times, that 
a female Prophet or Sibyl, might by her reproaches 
have roused the tribes ; but the idea is Etymological. 
The woman Deborah is the Eponoraus of the Moun- 
tain Tabor. When altered into Dabar (Word), with 
the female termination, we get Deborah, the female 
Oracle, and hence the Sibyl Deborah. From the 
analogy afforded by the literature of Ancient Greece, 
we may infer that the Ode preceded the Legend, and 
that the Legend is merely the localization or ma 
terialising of the Poem. 

The tribes of the Israelites as they appear in the 
Song of Deborah are (1) Ephraimites, (2) Benjamites, 
(3) Zebul unites, (4) Issacharites, (5) Reubenites, (6) 
Gileadites or Gadites, (7) Danites, (8) Asherites^ (9) 
Naphthalites, (10) Manassites, — ^ten in number. The 
word Machir, for Manasseh, is a subsequent altera- 
tion for an obvious purpose. 

These tribes, only ten in numbei, as above enu- 
merated, are remarkable for the singulai absence of 
the tribe of Judah. 

3* 
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It cannot be said that the tribe of Judah w^as 
omitted from the Song of Deborah simply because 
the tribe was elsewhere. The tribes of Reuben, 
Asher and Dan are expressly reproached for their 
absence from the field of battle ; and the G-ileadites 
are noticed as having remained beyond the River. 
On the other hand, if the original version had con- 
tained any disparaging remarks reflecting against the 
tribe of Judah for their absence, such expressions might 
have been suppressed by the Sanhedrim before publi- 
cation, and there is an evident hiatus after Ephraim, 
as if some praise of that tribe had been struck out 

The balance of probabilities, however, still re- 
mains, that the tribe of Judah was formed later than 
the other tribes : — ^that the original Jebusites had not 
yet developed themselves in sufficient force as a tribe 
to be considered worthy of being mentioned; and 
that the immigrations from Egypt bringing the tra- 
ditions of the Exodus, had as yet been only partially 
realised. This view is supported by the fact that, in 
the earlier Legends of the Book of Judges, the 
prowess of the tribe of Judah is nowhere celebrated ; 
nor do they appear as a tribe until the time of Jeph- 
thah, the Gileadite, when Judah is incidentally men 
tioned, and then only in connexion with Egypt and 
the Exodus. (Judg. x. 9, 11.) 

The ten tribes of Deborah's Song, with the tribe 
of Judah added, make Eleven tribes in all ; and this 
profane number Eleven seems to have much exercised 
the Grand Council in later times, as it was imperative 
that the Sacred Number Twelve should be completed. 
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Their first adjustment appears in the Blessing of 
Moses (Deut. xxxiii.) where the Levites are set down 
as a tribe ; but this is in manifest contradiction to the 
Blessing of Jacob (Gen. xlix. 1) where it is said " I 
will scatter them in Israel" 

The Levites never were a tribe ; they were simply 
Priests, or Kohanim, all of whom professed to be de- 
scended from Levi, but they never had any distinct 
or settled residence. They were required, like some 
modern colleges of Priests, " to say to their father 
and mother, I have not seen them, — not to acknow- 
ledge their brethren, — nor to know their own child- 
ren," (Deut. xxxiii. 9) — in fact, to labour exclusively 
for the interests of the order to which they belonged. 
The Levites were thus set down as a tribe, in order 
that Moses might have the opportunity of giving 
them a most extravagant power, " to teach Israel the 
Law, — to act as Priests, and all that oppose them 
shall be smitten in the loins, and all that hate them 
shall not rise again." (Deut. xxxiii. 10, 11.) 

But in the ancient Books of Judges and Samuel, 
the Levites take no active parts ; and are not even 
noticed, except on two occasions; once, where the 
word " Levite " is used instead of " Beth-shemite," as 
the context obviously requires (1 Sam. vi. 16), and 
once again incidentally. (2 Sam. xv. 24.) 

In fact, the Levites might be of any tribe ; thus, 
we hear of a Beth-lechemite of the tribe of Judah 
being a Levite (Judg. xvii. 9), while the establish- 
ment at Dan was served by Kohanim of the tribe of 
Manasseh. (Judg. xviii. 30.) 
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When the Levitical Hierarchy came into power, 
they introduced Simeon as a tribe. But this is op- 
posed by the Blessing of Jacob, which says, " Simeon 
shall be scattered in Israel,'' and the Simeonites are 
not mentioned as a tribe in the Blessing of Moses, nor 
in the traditions. If Simeonites ever existed, they 
were incorporated with the tribe of Judah at a very 
early date, as we learn from the authors of Joshua 
(in Judg. L 3). The name of Simeon itself is Syriac, 
and not to be found in the national Poetry or Le- 
gends, nor in the Prophets, nor in the lists of names 
in Ezra and Nechemiah, until at length we find it in 
the High Priest (b. c. 300) under the Greek form of 
Simon (Ittfuov). The ancient and well-known tribe 
of Manasseh was forgottfirij to make rootn for this 
more modern name. 

Hence, we arrive at the conclusion, that the tribes 
of Israelites were only Ten in number, at the time 
when the Song of Deborah was composed, the tribe 
of Judah being formed subsequently. The Levites 
and Simeonites never were tribes, and therefore the 
actual number of the tribes never exceeded Eleven, 

Afterwards, when the Hierarchy came into power, 
it became advisable to complete the sacred number 
Twelve^ to correspond with the number of the Lunar 
months, and of the Signs of the Zodiac ; the Levites 
were first set down in the Blessing of Moses as a 
tribe, which, according to all other documents, they 
never were ; and the tribe of Manasseh yielded its 
place to the Simeonites, whose existence is every 
where ignored by the traditions. 
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This variation in the names and numbers of the 
tribes may be explained thus : — 

In Deborah's song, the original tribes are 
Ten, — Judah, Simeon and Levi are all omitted. 
(Jndg. V.) 

In the Blessing of Moses, we have the ten tribes 
of Deborah, Simeon is still omitted, but Levi and 
Jadah are added. (Dent, xxxiii.) 

In the Blessing of Jacob, upon the basis of 
Deborah's ten tribes, Joseph is written for Ephraim, 
Manasseh is omitted, Judah, Simeon^ and Levi are 
added. (Gen. xlix.) 

The fiction of there being Twelve tribes, when 
there never had been more than Eleven in fact, was 
maintained by the Kohanim throughout the Legends. 
Thus, the Prophet Achi-jah divides the coat of Jero- 
bo-am into Twelve pieces ; and yet he says, Ten tribes 
for thee Jefobo-am, and Orie tribe for Solomon. (1 
Kings xi. 31.) 

The later formation of the tribe of Judah is fur- 
tJier confirmed in the Legend of Benjamin, where it 
is said '' The man came over against Jebus (which is 
Jerusalem), and when they were by Jebus, the day 
was far spent, and the servant said unto his master, 
* Let us turn into the city of the Jebiisites and lodge 
in it,' and his master answered * We will not turn 
aside hither into the city of a stranger^ that is not of 
the children of Israel.'" (Judg. xix. 10, 11.) 

Further, when the Melech Saul attacked the 
Amaleqites of the Desert, and cleared the route to 
Egypt, the tribe of Judah supplied only one twetity- 
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first part of Saul's army, althoagh the tribe should 
have performed the service alone if it had any 
power. (1 Sam. xv. 4.) Indeed, it is not until 
Saul's expedition against the Ammonites of the 
Desert under Nachash, that we find the tribe of 
Judah acting in concert with the others. (1 Sam« 
xi. 8.) 

The idea of the sanctity of the number Ttoelve 
arose, in later times, from the Babylonian worship of 
the twelve Signs of the Zodiac ; and this again origi- 
nated in the Astronomical fact that there are only 
twelve complete Lunar months in a Solar Year. This 
connected the idea at once with the worship of Ash- 
Toreth, as usually only twelve, or at most thirteen, 
New-Moon Festivals could be held annually. 

The Year of the Israelites consisted of 12 lunar 
months, or 6 months of 30 days each, alternating 
with 6 months of 29 days each, making only 854 
days. To this one day was added, either because 
odd numbers were considered fortunate, or in order 
to harmonize with the periods of other nations. 
Thus, the Judaean Year consisted of 355 days, — ^the 
correct Lunar Year, being slightly in excess of 354-^ 
days. When the Hierarchy perceived that the feasts 
came out of season, through the excess of the Solar 
over the Lunar Year, (lOj- days), they repeated 
one entire month, called Ye-Adar, on every third 
year. 

The early Chaldaic Astronomy, as a first approii- 
mation, made the Civil Year to consist of 360 days, 
or 12 months of 80 days each ; this led to the Astro- 
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logical inflaence of the number Twelve. The celestial 
sphere of 360 degrees, being divided into 12 parts, 
gave 30 degrees to each part, Sign, or Course, and 
hence to the Twelve Signs of the Zodiac. 

The Egyptian Year was adopted from the early 
Chaldee, as it also consisted of Twelve months of 
30 days each, the five remaining days being after- 
wards added at the end of each year. 

But the later Babylonian Year, (b. o. 141) con- 
sisted of Seven months of 30 davs each, and Five 
months of 31 days each, making 365 days, the nearest 
approach to the truth in those early times. The more 
correct period of 365^ days was not known until 
Eudoxus (b. o. 370). 

The frequent occurrence of certain Sacred Num- 
bers in the details of the Judsean Legends, cannot 
fail to be remarked. The Seven Sacred Numbers, 
upon which the Legends usually turn are 

3, 7, 10, 12, 30, 40, and 70. 
In the rude Commerce of the ancients, or in the 
division of plunder, the convenience of the number 
12 would be obvious as being divisible into 2, 3, 4, 
and 6 equal parts without a remainder. 

The national sentiment of regard for the number 
Seven has been shown in the forms of that numeral ; 
as the feminine form of Seven (Sheba), signifies an 
Oath. The connexion between the Oath and the 
feminine form of Seven, points to the goddess Ash- 
Toreth, and the seven phases of the Moon, before 
whom Oaths had been proclaimed in the times of the 
ancient worship of the Aborigines. This is further 
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shown in the double Etymology of the Legend of 
Beer-sheba, and in. the Seven-^toeAsanhs, the Well 
of the Oath, and the Well of the Female Sercu. 
(Gen. xxl 28^31.) ^ 

1 Note 56. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

Legends of the Shophetim or Judges— Idolatry of the Ahoriglnes— 
Baal-shemesh— Ash-Toreth (the Moon)— Ash-Erah and Ash- 
Eroth— Number Seven — Ja-el— Gideon— Abi-melech — Parable 
of the Trees— Sacrifice of " Jephthah's daughter "—The Na- 
zarites— Samson— Worship of £1, Eli, or Elohim— Samn-el. 

The ten tribes of the Israelites, to which the 
tribe of Judah was subsequently added, constituted 
the Hebrew nation during the purely Traditional 
period. Each tribe, or district, was supposed to 
have its own chieftain, or Nasi,^ who acted as Leader 
in time of peace ; but wanting suflBcient energy to 
conduct the nation in time of war, there arose self- 
constituted njen, who presented themselves, often 
without any formal election, as the defenders of the 
people against the attacks of their enemies. These 
Shophetim, or Judges, were chosen by acclamation 
for their bravery and enthusiasm in the cause of the 
people. The term " Judge," into which the Hebrew 
word " Shophet " has been translated, gives an im- 
perfect idea of the function, as the judicial power 
vested in the Nasi, or Chieftain of each tribe.^ The 
head of each family was also Zaqen, or Elder and 
Sheikh in his own family, where he possessed the 
most absolute power over his wives, children, and 
servants, even for life or death.' The Zaqen could 
alienate or dispose at pleasure of the members of his 

» Note 67. • Note 68. » Note 69. 
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family, who often received no better treatment than 
domestic animals, or any other kind of property. The 
Shophet was merely a Chieftain or General, who came 
forward of his own accord, or in Hieratic language, 
" whom Jehovah had raised up." 

This Legendary period is usually considered to 
have lasted for five hundred years ; but as the narra- 
tive reposes entirely upon oral traditions, the times 
of the Shophetim could scarcely have exceeded Two 
Hundred years. AU attempts to form a Chronologi- 
cal order of Shophetim have entirely failed ; indeed, 
to undertake the task would argue a total misunder- 
standing of the nature of the narratives. 

The Israelites, as formerly stated, dwelt in the 
same land with the other Aboriginal tribes, with 
whom they intermarried and worshipped the same 
deities, (1) Baal-shemesh, or- Phoebus- Apollo ; (2) 
Ash-Toreth, or Diana ; (3) Ash-Erah, "or Tammu?- 
Adonis, and (4) Ash-Eroth, or Venus., 

Several cultures were included under the general 
terms of Baal, Bel, or Belus, the Lord, and Balas, the 
Strong. The Baal of Egypt was Osiris or Helios, 
the Sun-god of the Greeks. The Balas of Tyre was 
Melkart, (King of the Earth,) or ruler of land and 
sea ; and the Greeks recognised this Tyrian worship 
as identical with that of Hcrakles or Hercules of the 
Romans. The usual Baal of the Israelites may be 
considered as Baal-shemesh, the Sun-god Helios, the 
Phoebus-Apollo of the Greeks and Romans repre- 
sented by the Sun.^ 

' Note 60. 
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BeligiouB ideas and sentiments being generally 
diffused among almost all Mankind, are apt in some 
races and temperaments to degenerate into Religious- 
Enthusiasm; and, by assuming aa undue influence 
over the Active principles, thereby weaken the 
general Intelligence of the people. In such com- 
munities it has always been the study of stem and 
thoughtful men to ally the popular religious feelings 
with Law and Order, and to discountenance all. such 
forms of culture, as have a tendency to degenerate 
into disorder and licentiousness. 

The Elders among the Israelites perceived at an 
early date the demoralizing effects of the worship of 
Ash-Erah and Ash-Eroth, and disapproved of the 
licentious practices of the Groves, In a similar 
manner, the Dionysia, or Festivals of Bacchus, were 
held as abominable, and, in later times, the Romans 
would not permit such Syrian corraptions even to 
enter their city. 

It was different, however, with the ancient culture 
of Ash-Toreth, or Diana; and the worship of the 
Moon seems to have been generally approved at a 
very early period as the foundation of Torah, Toreth, 
or Law* Hence, the influence of New Moons, and 
the Lunar Year, as giving the Law for observing the 
Festivals. 

The goddess Ash-Toreth was represented with the 
horns of an Ox, imitating the Lunar crescent. The 
different forms of this culture acquired various names. 
In Phoenicia, the Moon became eponomized into the 
great Syrian goddess Astarte ; in Egypt, she became 
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Isis ; among the Greeks, Artemis ; with the Romans, 
Hecate, Diana, and Luna. The Hebrew Ash-Toreth 
may be considered as identical with the worship of 
the Moon, giving rise to their festivals of New-Moons, 
to their Lunar months, and their Lunar Year of 355 
days ; to their meat and drink offerings, and to the 
national regard for the Sacred Number Seven, derived 
from the appearances of the Moon. The distinctive 
phases of our Satellite, as shown in Astronomy, are 
Eight in nuriiber, (Outlines of Astronomy, by Sir 
John F. W. Herschel, § 416;) striking out the 
phase of total obscuration, which is not properly a 
phase, there remain Seven distinct appearances for 
the great Syrian goddess Ash-Toreth, Astarte, Arte- 
mis, Diana, or the Moon. 

The most considerable worship at Sidon was that 
of Ash-Ei-ah, or Tammuz- Adonis, and the more licen- 
tious practices of the Groves were instituted in honor 
of this deity.^ 

These cultures formed the bases of the early 
religions of the Aborigines, which afterwards in- 
cluded the worship of the Planets, and the Signs of 
the Zodiac, as it is said in the Song of Deborah, 
"They fought from heaven, — the Stars in their 
courses fought" (Judg. v. 20.) 

The Israelites are subject to a king of Aram un- 
known to History, from whom they are relieved by 
a Shophet Othniel. The Moabites under their Me- 
lech Eglon (the Calf) establish themselves on the 
west side of the Jordan, at Jericho, afterwards 

> Note 61. 
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called "the city of Palm-trees," when a certain 
" left-handed " Benjamite, named Ehud, (the Strong) 
under the pretence of friendship, obtains admission 
to Eglon, and stabs him in the abdomen. The assas- 
sination is told with a revolting minuteness, suited to 
the ferocious manners of the times, and illustrating 
the popular hatred of the Moabites. The Ephraim- 
ites collect together by sound of trumpet, seize the 
fords of the Jordan, kill 10,000 Moabites " and not 
a man escaped." Shamgar, another Shophet, kills 
600 Philistines with an ox-goad. 

Jabin, the Melech of Chazor, in the Upper 
Galilaea, oppresses the Israelites for 20 years; but 
Deborah, a Sibyl, raises the tribes of Naphthali, and 
Zebulun against Jabin, who has an army of 900 
chariots of iron. Baraq, (the Thunder-bolt),^ of 
Qadesh (the Holy), with 10,000 men defeats Jabin, 
as might readily occur, since the National Deity pre 
ceded Baraq, and the 900 chariots were wholly use- 
less in a mountainous country, so " not a man was 
left." Sisera, the general of Jabin's army, was pur- 
sued by the victors, and left his chariot, apparently 
that he might find refuge in the tent of Heber, the 
Qainite, who is absent. But Ja-el, the wife of Heber, 
is waiting for Sisera, and Ja-el drives a nail through 
the temple of Sisera, while he lies asleep in her tent. 
The Oracle of Deborah is accordingly fulfilled, that 
Sisera should " be sold into the hands of a woman." ^ 

In a former Chapter, the song of Ja-el has been 
given, in which this action is celebrated ; and reasons 

> Note 62. 8 Note 63. 
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have been assigned for surmising that the Legend kas 
arisen subsequently io the Song, of which it is mere- 
ly the reflection. 

For the benefit of those who are disposed to re- 
gard the death of Sisera^ as a Historical event, it 
may be remarked that to kill a man while sleeping in 
a tent is at variance with all those laws of honor and 
hospitality, observed among the tribes of the wildest 
Arabian robbers (2 Sam. iv. 11); and that a Song, 
which could be popularly sung in praise of so detesta- 
ble a crime, proves a low moral sentiment, and the 
general barbarism of the people. Viewed with the 
eyes of ordinary criticism, the song of Ja-el has little 
to commend, except its antiquity. The sarcastic 
allusion to the mother of Sisera, looking out for the 
return of her unfortunate son, and the painful strag- 
gles of the dying Sisera, may be considered as un- 
feeling, and in very bad taste. The praise awarded 
to Ja-el, ^' Blessed shall she be above women in the 
tent " is, under any circumstances, inexcusable. 

Modem Commentators, who piously accept the 
whole narrative as Historical, are not ashamed to 
excuse this base act of treacherous assassination, as 
being executed by " divine command." This practi- 
cal abuse of a doubtful Theology is inadmissible, and 
has been generally condemned wherever asserted. 
Besides, that the evidence for the alleged " command " 
is wholly defective, this profane plea has been abnsed 
in every age by Political and Religious assassins, to 
sanction and excuse their worst crimes. 

1 Note 64. 
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The obvious inconsistency between tbe " divine 
command " and the " assassination " arises from the 
supposition that Ja-el is a Historical person ; and this 
inference is both offensive and objectionable. Ja-el, 
or Jah-El, appears, however, to be only a Legendary 
Personage, or Foria, executing upon the National 
enemies the combined vengeance of Jah and £1^ or 
of Jehovah-Elohim. 

The Midianites, Amaleqites, and children of the 
East collected in the Valley of Jezreel, with theit 
"tents, cattle, and Camels without number," con- 
sumed the produce of the land, like locusts, and 
caused a famine so that the Israelites had *' no sus- 
tenance, no sheep, no ox, no ass." These were evi- 
dently intended for a nomadic tribe of Arabs or Ish- 
maelites from the Arabian Desert Their quarters 
were excellent, and though the country was ex- 
hausted, the Midianites remained for Seven years. 

Gideon, the son of Joash, a Manassite, raised the 
tribes of Asher, Zebulun, Naphthali, and ManasseL 
Gideon and his army were on Mount Gilead, the 
Midianites were pitched in the valley, near the hill 
of Moreh. A band of 300 men had to be selected 
for special service. When the (Jrowd rushed tumul- 
tuouslyto the stream, being unprovided with vessels 
for drinking, " those who lapped the water with the 
tongue as a dog lappeth " were selected, their supe- 
rior smartness indicating their previous approval by 
the unseen powers ; but those who " bowed down on 
their knees to drink water " as though they worship- 
ped th6 " running water," were rejected. Prom this 
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Omen, their future success was pre-detennined. By 
a judicious arrangemeDt of trumpets, lamps, and 
pitchers, and by loud cries of " the sword of Jehovah 
and of Gideon," ^ the 300 select men not only occa- 
sioned a panic and flight among the Arabian tribe, 
but, most remarkably, " set every man's sword against 
his fellow." We need not admire how 120,000 men 
could so perish, but rather how 16,000 men managed 
to escape under such difficulties, with Zebach (Slaugh- 
ter) and Zalmunna (Darkness), their leaders. The 
rock of Oreb was shown where a chief Oreb, (the 
Raven) was slain,^ and the wine-press of Zeeb, as the 
locality for the fall of another chief, called Zeeb, (the 
Wolf).^ But the misfortunes of the Arab tribe did 
not rest here : the remnant of the fugitives were inter- 
cepted at the Fords of the Jordan by the Ephraimites, 
were defeated, and their leaders taken prisoners and 
executed. The men of Succoth, (the Booths) had 
refused supplies to Gideon, when he was in full pur- 
suit : so on his retura Gideon determined to have his 
revenge. He took the Elders out of the village of 
Booths, and with the briars and thorns of the wilder- 
ness " Gideon taught the men of Succoth," thus prov- 
ing the great utility of flagellation, as a means for 
imparting a wholesome instruction. 

The grateful Israelites offered Gideon the posi- 
tion of hereditary Melech, or King, but he declined, 
prefernng the more humble position of Shophet. 
The spoil captured from the Midianites must have 
been enormous, since it contained 1700 gold weight 

> Note 65. « Note 66. » Note 67. 
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of ear-rings, (whatever that may be,) besides orna- 
ments, collars, and purple raiment of the kings, and 
chains about the necks of the Camels ; bat the fate 
of those Camels, "without number," is no where 
stated, as they were not introduced as beasts of bur- 
then until a late date. Collecting the ear-rings and 
gold ornaments of the Ishmaelites, Gideon set Up an 
ephod, or priest's robe, probably as an invitation to 
travellers, and cast a golden idol of Baal for worship 
at Ophrah in Benjamin. Gideon also assumed the 
name of Jerub-baal.^ Finally, Gideon died, leaving 
Seventy sons, besides one named Abi-melech, the son 
of a female slave in Shechem, " for he had many 
wives.'' 

The consequences of leaving so numerous a family 
as Seventy One sons by diflEerent mothers, soon be- 
came apparent ; for, with the assistance of certain as- 
sassins, hired with seventy of silver, Abi-melech killed 
his Seventy brothers upon One stone. After this 
performance, it would naturally be surmised, that 
" the Seventy " had been disposed of ; but the 
youngest of the dead, Jotham by name, appears on 
the field " for he hid himself." What Jotham sur- 
vives for is soon apparent; being required by the 
narrative to utter the parable of " The Trees requiring 
a Bang." If we jefer this parable to the events just 
related, it is not e^y to perceive either elegance or 
application, unless it be that private life has ad- 
vantages over royalty, and that Abi-melech is the 
Bramble, and the Seventy brothers are the Trees. 

1 Note 68. 
4 
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However, Abi-melecli, although appearing t"homy to 
Jothain, was chosen Melech by the Shechemites, and 
Jothain, being no longer wanted, very properly ** rnns 
away." Gaal, son of Ebed, raises an insurrection in 
Shechem against Abi-melech, and the latter is expel- 
led from the place. In the skirmishes which follow, 
Shechem is taken by Abi-melech, and destroyed (sown 
with salt), and the tower of Shechem is burnt with 
1000 men and women. In the siege of another tower 
called Thebez, Abi-melech is mortally wounded by a 
stone thrown by a woman from the tower. According 
to the Legend, this happened because Abi-melech bad 
killed his Seventy brothers, although one of them 
survived, while the men of Shechem were destroyed, 
owing to the fatal Curse of Doom (Cherem) uttered 
by Jo-tham. Abi-melech, careful of his reputation as 
a Shophet, ordered his armour-bearer to despatch him, 
" Lest men should say, * he fell by the hand of a wo- 
man,' " — a fate considered to be dishonorable even 
in the case of Hercules, whose " turpe fatum " is de- 
plored by Seneca. (Trag. Here. GEt 1177.) 

It cannot be denied that the inconsistencies of 
this narrative chiefly arise from the appearance of 
Jotham, after the seventy brothers had been killed ; 
and it is not very logical to say, " Seventy were kSQed, 
yet one was left, for he hid himself," and then we 
surely must speak of only siirty-nine brothers remain- 
ing dead. Besides, the parabolic form of address is 
entirely a late invention, and subsequent to the times 
of Kyrus, King of Persia. The fables, which bear the 
name of jiEsopus, were published about that period ; 
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-while the moral tale, the parable, and the allegorical 
addresses came into fashion with the general progress 
of literature. But at the early date of the Shophetim, 
when we consider that the Alphabet was wholly un- 
known, and that the knowledge of Hieroglyphic signs 
expressing ideas, was the accomplishment of only a 
few select men, it is evident that the parable itself, as 
well as all the passages connecting Jo-tham with the 
narrative, are the interpolations of a later writer, and 
that the application of the parable must be sought 
among more modem events. 

If we now turn to the Maccabsean History, we 
shall find that Joannes Hyrcanus, High Priest of the 
Judseans, was believed in Jerusalem to be aiming at 
the sovereign power (b. c. 108), much to the disgust 
of the Seventy Elders, or Sanhedrim. The Book of 
the Shophetim was still under the control of the 
Hierarchy, and of the Pharisees, one of whom, 
named Eleazer, charged Joannes Hyrcanus with being, 
like Abi-melech, the son of b, female slave, (Joseph 
Antiq. xiii. 18.) Thus, while the interpolators care- 
lessly, or timorously, failed to alter seventy into sixty- 
nine, they did not hesitate to add the parable and Jo- 
thapi's re- appearance. The delicacy of the political 
sarcasm would then be apparent, since Joannes Hyr- 
canus, the High Priest, desiring to be made King, 
would be Abi-melech, or the Bramble, and the San- 
hedrim, or Council of Seventy, would be the Seventy 
brothers killed on One stone, as well as the Trees. 
Abi-melech is only a descriptive name, signifying 
"Father-king," and the name Jo-tham, (Jeho is 
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perfect) is the Hieronomus, or sacred name, assigned 
to one of the Melachim of Judah. The House of Millo, 
a well-known place at Jerusalem^ is also mentioned in 
the parable delivered at Shechem, (Jndg. ix. 8-20.) 
The words "this day" (Judg. ix. 18, 19) appear to 
refer the Parable to recent events. 

We next hear of Tola, a man of Issachar, as 
Shophet in Mount Ephraim ; then of Jair, a Gileadite, 
who had 30 sons, riding on 30 ass-colts, and these 
sons had 30 cities, called Havothjair, until this day. 

The Philistines then oppress the Israelites, and 
the Ammonites cross the Jordan and threaten the 
Judseans, Benjamites, and Ephraimites. The Israel- 
ites collect in force at Mizpeh, the Ammonites are 
in Gilead. 

The Gileadites alarmed for their safety, apply to 
Jephthah, the son of a common female of Gilead. 
Jephthah had been banished, and was in the neigh- 
bourhood at the head of a band, " more distinguished 
for their bravery than their honesty." They agreed 
to assist the Gileadites, provided that Jephthah should 
be made Nasi, or chief of the tribe. This being 
agreed to, Jephthah passed over to Mizpeh, and was 
accepted as Shophet by the assembled Israelites. 
Collecting troops in Gilead and Manasseh, Jephthah 
prepared for action. But before engaging the ene- 
my, Jephthah made a Yow (Nadar), that if success 
attended him in battle, " whatever cometh forth of 
the doors of my house," said he, " to meet me when 
I return, shall surely be Jehovah^ s, and I will offer it 
up for a burnt offering.'''* It is evident that Jephthah, 
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in making this Vow, could not have contemplated an 
ordinary sacrifice, as Oxen and Sheep were not likely 
to come forth, " from the doors of his house." (Judg. 
xi. 31.) 

Jephthah then defeats the Ammonites with very 
great slaughter ; but, on returning to his dwelling at 
Mizpeh, Jephthah is met by his only daughter " with 
timbrels and dances." He allows the maiden to re- 
tire to the mountains for two months " to bewail her 
virginity," and on her fttum Jephthah " did unto her, 
according to his vow ; and it was a custom in Israel, 
that the maidens went annually upon the mountains 
to lament over the daughter of Jephthah for four 
days in the year." 

This Legend has much exercised the Commenta 
tors, in their vain anxiety to clear the worship of 
Jehovah from the taint of Human Sacrifices. It may 
be observed that the maiden has no name, which, in 
her prominent position, she was fully entitled to have 
had. But under the name of " Jephthah's daughter," 
or " Jephthah-geneia," she appears in the Greek 
Legends of Agamemnon at Aulis, sacrificing his 
daughter Iphigeneia, on his way to the siege of Troy. 
The Greek form of the Legend is not to be found in 
Homerus or Hesiodus, but in -^chylus, Euripides, 
Ovidius, Pausanias, and the later Mythologists. It 
is connected by them with the worship of Artemis 
(Diana), the same as the Phoenician goddess Astarte ; 
and both narratives are evidently derived from the 
same tradition. The Gileadite Legend is framed to 
illustrate the Levitical Nadar ; while the Greek form 
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of. the narrative, representing Iphigeneia in Anlis^ has 
been adapted to the more cultivated imagination of 
the Hellenes* 

Chobus.— Antibtrophb. 

Shall then the sire his daughter slay ? * 

In youth's fresh bloom, with beauty crown'd T 

Shall on these hands her warm blood flow ? 

Dreadful the sentence : not to obey 
Vengeance and ruin close us around. 

Cruel alternatives of woe. % 

Efods. 

In silence she obeyed 
And for her oountiy*s good 
With patient, meek, submissive mind 
To her hard fate resigned 
Poured out the rich stream of her blood. 

JEschyl, Agam, 

The story of Jephthah's daughter is intended to 
explain to Israelites, that they must be prepared to 
offer up an only daughter, as well as a first-bom son, 
nay even an only child as a Human Sacrifice in honor 
of the National Beity, for a burnt-offering upon a 
public altar, to fulfil a Vow by Nadar, being, a reli- 
gious engagement made solemnly and publicly. 

Tammuz is the name of one of the Hebrew aom- 
mer months (June-July), and the L^end of Jeph- 
thah's daughter explains that Hebrew maidens went 
annually to the mountains for four days " to bewail 
her virginity." (Judg. xi^ 39, 40.) But this ia an 
obvious euphemism for the ''lament of Tammuz.^' 
(Eaek viii. 14.) 
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At that time of the year, a. torrent from the 
jnonntains above Sidon, occasioned by the melting 
of the snows on Mount Lebanon, runs down to the 
sea, and the stream is of a remarkable red colour, 
from sand washed away from the crimson sandstones 
orthe mountains. (Maundrell, Journ.) The great 
Syrian festival of Tammuz- Adonis, bleeding and. 
wounded by a wild-boar (Ovid. Art. Am. i. 75) is 
observed at that time, and it was to take part in that 
Festival that the young damsels went every year to 
the mountains to mourn for Tammuz- Adonis. (Ezek. 
viiL 14.) 

" Whose annual wound in Lebanon allur'd 
The Syrian damsels to lament bis fate 
In amorous ditties all a summer's day 
While smooth Adonis from his native rock 
Kan purple to the sea ; supposed with blood 
Of Tammuz yearly wounded ; the love-tale 
Infected Zion's daughters with like heat, 
Whose wanton passions in the sacred porch 
Ezekiel saw, when by the vision led. 
His eye surveyed the dark idolatries 
Of aJi^iated Judah." 

Mii/TON, Paradise Lost, i. 445. 

The Levites represented that the Festival of 
Tammui-Adonis had been instituted in honor of 
Jephthah's daughter. This was a late attempt to 
give a national dress to one of the more ancient 
heathen practices. In so doing, the Hierarchy un- 
fortunately impressed the national sanction upon 
Human Sacrifices for Yows. 
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A civil war soon after broke out between the 
tribes of Ephraim and Gilead, the reasons assigned 
being altogether trivial. However, the Gileadites 
seized the Fords of the Jordan in the rear of the 
Ephraimites ; and as each man of the army of 
Ephraim passed singly over the river, he was asked, 
" Art thou an Ephraimite ? " If he said " Nav," then 
the Gileadites said, " pronounce the word * Shibbo- 
leth,' " which, if an Ephraimite he called " Sibboleth," 
after the dialect of his tribe.^ This proved him to be 
an Ephraimite, and an unfriendly brother, so he was 
put to death. And there fell at that time 42,000 
Ephraimites. 

This sanguinary and impossible Legend is evi- 
dently composed with a hostile feeling against the 
tribe of Ephraim, and with the obvious intention of 
ridiculing their style of speaking. It is, however, 
valuable, as showing the existence of provincial dia- 
lects at that early age, even in the small territory of 
Palestine ; and serves to illustrate the use and appli- 
cation of the anathematic number. 

We next hear of one Ibzan of Beth-lechem, a 
Judaean who was elected Shophet. He had thirty 
sons, whom he sent abroad for wives ; and Ibzan is 
memorable for having taken in, not only the thirty 
sons, but also the thirty daughters-in-law, which each 
son successfully brought home to his father. Ibzan 
also had thirty daughters whom he sent abroad; 
but whether they succeeded in finding husbands, and 
in bringing them home to their father, is not very 
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clearly stated, although it may be inferred. In which 
case, with 120 children, their respective mothers, and 
grand-children in proportion, it is possible that Ibzan 
found the absolute power of a Zaqen, or Head of the 
Family, very useful, although embarrassing, as he was 
Shophet only for Seven years, and dying, was buried 
at Beth-lechem.^ The name of the place suggested 
this Legend, as the " House of Bread " was obviously 
an appropriate place, in which to maintain so nu- 
merous a family. 

Another Shophet called Elon, a Zebulunite, judged 
the Israelites for ten years. 

Abdon, son of ffillel, an Ephraimite, was the 
next Shophet. Abdon had 40 sons, and 30 nephews, 
who rode on 70 ass-colts. This Legend serves to 
illustrate the composition of some of the Sacred 
Numbers, and applies sarcastically to the Sanhedrim. 

We next learn that the Philistines ruled the 
Israelites for Forty years, and that Samson of Zorah, 
a Danite, was Shophet for twenty years. 

The Legend of Samson is a later addition to the 
Book of Judges (xiii-xvi), and^ntroduces the Hero 
of the Nazarites.* 

It was a very ancient practice for men, or even 
women^ to make a religious Vow (Nadar), to permit 
their Hair to grow to the natural length, and to ab- 
stain from wine or intoxicating drinks, either for a 
specific time, or for life. Laws were prescribed by the 
Levites in later times, regulating these harmless fa- 
natics (Numb, vi) ; and parents occasionally declared 
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tli^ir children to be Nazarites from their birth. The 
practice of devoting confiding children to certain 
opinions, before they have ability to judge for them- 
selves, is not unusual even in modem times. 

Manoah of Zorah, a Danite, had a nameless wife, 
vho was barren ; but an Angel appeared to her, to 
inform her that she should have a son, who was to 
be educated as a Nazarite. This supematui'al appear- 
ance the woman reported to her husband, adding 
that the countenance of the Angel was "very terri- 
ble," and that he did not " tell his name," it being 
" secret or wonderful." The later date of the Legend 
is fully confirmed by this belief in the Magic power 
of a name. 

The child Samson is born and becomes another 
Hercules ; but his great bodily strength depends upon 
the length of his hair. This fantastic notion, sug- 
gested either by the Solar rays, or the usual signs of 
puberty, is one of those false Physiological ideas, 
which the slightest observation readily explodes.* 

The performances of Samson are of a personal 
character, with no apparent reference to public affairs, 
except in so far as those feats were executed against 
the Philistines. Samson^s riddle, — ^his wager, — the 
way he managed to lose it, and also to settle his loss, 
are unique in their kind as specimens of ancient 
narrative. Samson's adventure with the 300 Foxes 
or Jackals, with fire-brands fastened to their tails, — 
the bursting of the two new cords which tied Sam- 
eon, — the parrying off the gates of Gaza, — and the 
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filaaghter of 1000 men with the new jaw-bone of an 
Ass, at Lechi, — may properly be left to the Commen- 
tators to explain.^ The Legend of the spring of 
water, coming out of the jaw-bone of the departed 
Ass, is composed to illustrate the singular name given 
to a public Well by tradition, — En-ha-qore (Spring 
of the Crier), and must certainly be considered as 
being one of the least successful of ancient attempts 
at Etymology. 

As Hercules had fallen a victim to the mistake of 
his wife Deianeira, so Samson succumbs under the 
wiles of Delilah, who cuts oft hi&hair while he sleeps ; 
and Samson, thereby magically losing his strength, is 
betrayed into the hands of the Philistines. The 
Legend is then able to find a temple of Dagon, with 
a roof large enough to hold 3000 persons, and sup- 
ported by only two pillai-s, placed close together for 
this special purpose. Samson, blinded and a prisoner, 
is introduced, and placed between those pillars, in 
order that he may gratify the national hatred of the 
Judseans to their more immediate neighbours. For 
Samson's hair has been allowed to grow again, and 
his strength has thereby returned; Samson is. thus 
supematurally enabled to spring the Legendary trap, 
and to pull the temple down upon the heads of the 
Philistines. Thus Samson avenges the loss of his 
eyes, by slaying at his death more national enemies, 
than he had ever destroyed during his Hfe. Science 
may protest, that the pressure Tiown wards upon those 
pillars was vastly greatex than any lateral force, which 
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a powerful Man could apply ; but what does a Legend 
care for Mechanical impossibilities ? 

The Israelites attack the Philistines between 
Apheq and the stone Eben-ezer, although this stone 
was neither named nor erected until the time of 
Samu-el; but the Israelites were defeated with the 
loss of 4000 men. The fugitives returned to the 
field with a Sacred Chest, constructed of wood, and 
expected that this happy idea would have the effect of 
restoring the drooping courage of the army. Chophni, 
(Boxer) and Phi-nechas, (Snake-mouth) two Kohanim, 
or Priests, accompanied the Sacred Chest, and were re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm, and the shouts of the Is- 
raelites struck terror into the enemy. This terror must 
have been more imaginary than real, since 20,000 of 
the Israelite footmen were slain; the Sacred Chest was 
captured by the Philistines, and the two priests were 
killed. The venerable Kohen Eli, the father of the two 
Priests, on hearing of the misfortune, fell from his 
seat, at Shiloh in Ephraim, and broke his neck. The 
wife of Phi-nechas, agitated by the news, died in child- 
birth, and called her son I-chabod, (Where is the Glo- 
ry ?) saying, " The glory is departed from Israel," — a 
form of speech, which was generally used as a national 
dirge, or lament, after a great public misfortune. 

The captured chest was brought to Ashdod, and 
placed in the temple of Dagon, the Sea-god of the 
Philistines ; but being the reputed cause of various 
public misfortunes, the Sacred Chest was sent on to 
Gath, and then from Gath to Eqron.* 

» Note 74. 
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The Philistines, being troubled with an epidemic, 
probably cholera or dysentery, and their fields being 
laid waste by an unusual number of Jerboas (Jumping 
Mice), were anxious to discover whether the Sacred 
Chest of the Israelites was the cause of the troubles. 
The Philistines consulted the Oracle of Dagon, and 
were happily relieved of their embarrassments by a 
successful augury. 

The Sacred Chest returned across the frontier 
accompanied so far by the five governors of the five 
cities, and was joyfully received by some labourers at 
work in the harvest-field of " Joshua, the Beth-she- 
mite." The trespass-offerings were appropriate for 
the occasion, and consisted of five golden mice, and 
five golden recta^ corresponding to the ^\^ cities of 
Gaza, Ashqelon, Eqron, Gath, and Ashdod, one of 
each kind from each city. 

The unlucky harvestmen of Beth-shemesh, (House 
of the Sun) looked into the Sacred Chest with an im- 
pertinent curiosity, and were smitten with " a great 
slaughter," so that they died to the number of 50,070 
persons ; yet there were some left alive to lament, and 
to send the Chest farther. We can only conjecture 
how large was that great Abel, or Meadow, requiring 
80 many labourers, and whether the workmen were 
supported out of the crop; and, if so, how much 
remained for the owner Jo-shua. 

The village people of Qirjath-jearim (Town of the 
Woods) next placed the Chest on the hill, in the 
house of Abi-nadab, (Father of the Gift).^ His son 
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El-eazar, (Help of El),* being properly sanctified, and 
made a Kohen, kept the Sacred Chest for twenty 
years without any further injury. 

This Legend was evidently intended to explain, 
that any one meddling with sacred things, and not 
being a profession^ Kohen, would surely come to 
grief. More especially, if any inquisitive person, 
came looking into an Ark, or Sacred Chest, for 
Tables, or for Testimonials, he would certainly be 
struck down dead upon the spot, or come to an nn- 
timely end. The idea, that the possession of a cer- 
tain chest would inevitably bring evil and misfortune 
on a family or individual, may be founded on the 
facility with which contagion is communicated in the 
East by chests containing impure garments. The 
curiosity shown in opening and examining the con- 
tents of a Box, with the evil consequences thereof, 
also appear in the Greek Legend of the fatal Casket 
of Pandora. 

Samu-el, son of El*qanah, (God-created) of the 
tribe of Judah, was an illustrious Kohen, as his 
Genealogy is given for four generations, and his 
birth was attended with unusual prodigies*' From 
an early age, Samu-el was brought up as a Nazarite, 
and ministered in the high-place of worship at Shi- 
loh, in Ephraim, under the venerable Kohen Eli.' 
Samu-el received divine answers to his inquiries, con- 
versed with superior beings, and was in general favor 
in the invisible world, as well as among the people; 
but it is to be lamented that even in those days, Uie 

' Note 76. * Note 77. » Note 78. 
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Priests complained that there was " no open vision.'* 
(1 Sam. iii. 1.) 

The Israelites collecting at Mizpeh, Saffiu-el per- 
formed public sacrifices, during which the Philistine 
army unexpectedly approached. Samu-el continued 
his sacrifices, when **a great thunder" came upon the 
Philistines, and discomfited them. The Philistine 
army fled, and the Israelites pursued as far as Beth- 
car, in memory of which Samu-el set up a stone be- 
tween Mizpeh and Shen, and called it Eben-ezer, or 
the Stone of Help.^ 

The Legend claims that the Israelites drove all 
the Philistines out of the coast from Eqron to Gath, 
which exploit was not very great, since those cities 
were only a few miles apart. 

After this event, Samu-el was elected Shophet, 
and travelled on an annual circuit as Judge, through 
the villages of Beth-el, (House of the God),^ Gilgal 
(Rolling),^ — and Mizpeh (Watch-tower),* all in the 
tribe of Benjamin. The jurisdiction of Samu-el was 
thus confined within verv narrow limits. He had two 
sons, Kohanim, who are said to have been Shophetini 
at Beer-sheba, (Well of the Oath), on the remote 
confines of Judaea.^ These Priests, Jo-el and Ab-iah, 
bore but indifferent characters; and the Elders of 
Benjamin said to Samu-el, "Behold thou art old, 
thy sons walk not in thy ways, now make us a Me- 
lech, to judge us like all other nations." 

This proposal to change the Hieratic form of 

> Note 79. « Note 80. « Note 81. 
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government was displeasing to Sama-el, who at- 
tempted to dissuade the people from appointing a 
Melech, and presented some of the disadvantages 
and abases of the Eegal form of government. The 
Elders were not, however, satisfied with the arguments 
of Samu-el, but elected Said, the son of Qish, a Ben- 
jamite, as Melech in the village of Gibeah, (the Hill) 
and tiibe of Benjamin.^ 

The Legends of the Shophetim conclude with 
this supposed change in the form of government. 
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Legends of the Eohanim, or Priests— SatU—Jo-nathan—Ach-lah 
(Brother of Jah)— Sacrifice of Agag— David— Goliath— Massacre 
of the Priests— Abigail— Witch of En-dor— SaM and Hadd»— 
Battle of Gilboa. 

The earliest government of the Israelites appears 
to have been executed by the head-men of the vil- 
lages, — such as Abi-melech, of Shechem. After- 
wards, the power of the Melech ^ scarcely exceeded 
that of the Shophet ; but never approached in any 
degree to the modem idea of King, nor to that of 
the absolute monarchs of Egypt, Assjria, or Babylon. 
It is very doubtful indeed whether Israelites ever 
possessed any chief of higher rank than the Nasi, or 
Shophet, previous to Historical times. The Roman 
Historian Tacitus denies distinctly that the Judaeans 
ever had Kings, or that their Melech ever approached 
in power to the common idea of King (Rex, TvQtivvogy 
"It was not until the time of Antiochus, that the 
JudsBans set Kings over themselves," (Tum sibi ipsi 
Reges imposuere. Tacit. Hist. v. 8) — that is during 
the reigns of the Seleucidae in Syria (b. c. 1 07). 

The Hieratic government of Jerusalem was always 
disturbed by the popular wish to be ruled by a King, 
" like other nations." The Legend of Satil represents 
the evils resulting, when the people choose a King 
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for themselves ; and the whole Legend was adopted 
by the Hierarchy to discourage a Regal form of 
government. The troubled life of Satil, — the mis- 
chief he works against the Hierarchy, — his refusal to 
execute the Law of Cherem, — and his melancholy 
end, — are composed to represent the evils fesuiting, 
wh^n the people select a king for themselves against 
the wishes of the Hierarchy. The Israelites still 
retained a vivid memory of their bondage under the 
Babylonian and Persian Empires, as shown by the 
gi-aphic description of the Great King, placed in the 
mouth of Samu-el. The Great King takes the young 
men to be his horsemen and to run before his chariot ; 
— he employs them in organized bands of labourers 
for the fabrication of arms, and chariots of war, and 
for agriculture. The Great King seizes the young 
women for domestic slaves; — appropriates the best 
of the lands, slaves and cattle for his private use and 
that of his oflScers ; — arrests the most active among 
the young men, the slaves, and the beasts of burthen, 
employing them upon public works ; — and taxes the 
people one-tenth of every thing to defray expenses. 

The Legend proceeds to explain that this descrip- 
tion of absolute power was considered by the Israelites 
to be so inapplicable to their actual condition, that the 
tribes paid no attention whatever to the advice of 
Samu-el, but insisted on having a Melech to lead 
them in war like other nations. 

Qish, the father of Saill, of the tribe of Benjamin, 
the predominant tribe, is represented as a man of 
some consequence, "a mighty man of valour," his 
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genealogy being given for four generations. Satil 
was sent to find his father's strayed asses ; and, with 
that object, to consult a diviner, with the money in 
his hand, as to the place where the strayed asses would 
be found. The Shophet Samu-el met with Satil and 
invited him to a feast, as a distinguished guest to 
meet about thirty persons at Samu-cl's house. Satil 
was honored with the best place at table, and a 
shoulder of meat specially set apart for him. Samu-el 
informed Satil privately that he was destined to be a 
captain over the Israelites, — that his duty should be 
to protect the people from the Philistines, and to 
preserve order. 

Samu-el took a vial of oil, and poured it upon the 
head of Satil, at the same time kissing him. This 
instance is the earliest on record of the practice of 
anointing Kings by Priests, — as k symbol that the King 
receives a divine power from the sacred college, and as 
an emblem of the subordinate position of the State to 
the Church. The ceremony itself was derived from 
Egypt, as shown by the monuments. Two figures of 
Priests of the Sun, (Osiris), wearing masks repre- 
senting the heads of Hawks, are drawn pouring oil 
upon the head of a young man. This practice, intro- 
duced into Palestine, soon after the time when the 
Legend of Satil was composed, showed the progress 
of that emigration from Egypt, which ultimately 
raised the tribe of Judah to the highest rank among 
the people. 

Samu-el then proceeded to prove to Satil his divine 
power and skill in divination, and also to exhibit his 
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credentials and proofs. Samu-el informed SatU in 
advance, among other precise and remarkable inci- 
dents, — such as meeting three men, carrying three 
kids, three loaves, and a bottle of wine, — that Satil 
would be met by a company of prophets coining 
down from the high-place on the hill, with psaltery, 
tabret, pipe, and harp before them ; and that *' the 
spirit of Jehovah would come upon Satd and turn 
him into another man," and also that he should 
prophesy: — all which happened as foretold, and 
Satil prophesied with the rest. People remarked 
" What is this come over the son of Qish ? Is Satd 
also among the Prophets?" — which saying became 
a proverb in Israel. 

The Israelites assembled at Mizpeh on the sum- 
mons of Samu-el, and proceeded to elect a Melech by 
lot. This lot of the tribes was considered by the peo- 
ple as a divination to ascertain the man chosen by the 
superior powers. The lot of the tribes was cast, and 
Benjamin was elected ; the families of Benjamin 
were cast, and the lot fell on Matri : — and the indi- 
viduals composing the family of Matri being cast the 
lot fell upon Satil, the Desired One.^ 

When Legend is made so closely to resemble 
History, it becomes scarcely possible to separate the 
one from the other. If wc assume that the election 
of Satd had some foundation in fact, we may examine 
the consequences of such a supposition. 

The probability of the lot falling on any one of 
the Eleven tribes was only -^ ; the probability of the 
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lot falling on Matri, one out of say 50 families, would 
only be -^ ; and the probability of the lot falling on 
Satil, out of say 70 individuals, would be only -y^. 
Hence, the chance of Satil being elected, was not 
more than one chance out of 42,420, — a probability 
so small that it was impossible for any one to foresee 
by his own natural sagacity ; and, if we suppose the 
tribe to have been more populous, the chance would 
only be still smaller.^ Samu-el, who had previously 
selected Said, by anointing him with oil, introducing 
him to the thirty guests, and announcing privately 
his appointment, could not have foreseen this result ; 
and, unless we consider the whole afiEair as a Legend 
of the Kohanira, we are under the unpleasant 
necessity of accusing Samu-el as having counted the 
lots in a political manner. This artifice the authors 
of the Legends might have been in the habit of prac- 
tising, when under the influence of a Political Enthu- 
siasm, not unusual among partisans, who are prepared 
to do any thing, and every thing, agreeable to the 
wishes of their party. 

Samu-el is represented appointing Satil as Melech, 
but to act merely as a captain on the field. Samu-el 
intended at first to make the office hereditary, but 
being disgusted with Satil for acting in public as a 
Kohen without being sanctified, Samu-el declared the 
oflSce to be elective. Although the tribes would rise 
on the summons of Satil, (and of Samu-el), the actual 
jurisdiction of Satil does not appear to extend beyond 
the small territory of Benjamin, and Satd is repre- 
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sented as merely a subordinate in the hands ol 
Samu-el, while the Kohen holds the real power over 
the tribes, checking and opposing the Melech on the 
least attempt to act independently. 

SaW is represented as a tall and good-looking 
youth, who modestly " hid himself among the stuff," 
when he was elected Melech, but many doubted his 
ability, and despising him, they brought him^ no 
presents. Satll wisely held his peace and remained 
at home, attending to the herd in the field^ whexi 
news came that the Ammonites under Nachash, (the 
Serpent), were invading Gilead, and besieging Jabesh. 
Nachash offered to retire, if each Gileadite would 
consent to lose his right eye; and the Serpent gave 
them seven days to consider this liberal offer. But 
Satll toot a pair of oxen, and cutting them in pieces 
sent the portions round the coasts of Israel, with the 
message, that whoever refused to come out after SatU, 
and after Samu-el, should have his cattle treated as 
those oxen were served. This rude threat, we are 
gravely told, was able to raise 300,000 men, in addi- 
tion to which the tribe of Judah sent 30,000. For 
the first time, we find Judah as a tribe, acting jointly 
with the other ten tribes. With this enormous and 
impossible force, for such a country and period, Satll 
entirely scattered the petty tribe of Ammonites. The 
people suggested through Samu-el, that all who had 
opposed Satll should be executed ; but Satd refused 
saying,, *' There shall not be a man put to death this 
day." The disappointed Kohen Samu-el next led 
the people to Gilgal, where Satll was confirmed as 
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Melech by the tribes, and there peace offerings were 
sacrificed. 

The address of Samu-el to the people on this 
occasion, confinned as it was, by a shower of rain in 
harvest-time, requires special notice in another place. 

Satl was at Michmash, near Beth-el in Benjamin 
with 2000 men, and Jo-nathan (God-given), the son 
of Satll, was at Gibeah with 1000 men.^ According 
to the common version, this was in the second year 
of SaWs reign, when Jo-nathan must have been 
almost an infant ; yet Jo-nathan attacked and routed 
a hill-garrison of the Philistines. The aggression of 
the Israelites so disgusted the Philistines, that they 
came up with 30,000 chariots, 6000 horsemen, and 
people " as the sand of the sea-shore," and encamped 
at Michmash. The men of Michmash hid themselves 
in caves, thickets, rocks, high-places, and in pits ; and 
some, who in this particular passage are styled He- 
brews (Ibrim), came over the Jordan for safety into 
the land of Gilead.^ Satll, and his trembling followers 
remained at Gilgal for seven days, according to the 
time set by the Kohen Samu-el; but Samu-el not 
appearing, and Saill, finding his little army deserting 
him, proceeded to act as Kohen by himself, and 
offered up a burnt-offering and a peace-offering. 
This presumption, in interfering with the sacred 
office of Kohen, gave mortal offence to Samu-el, 
who informed Said that Jehovah wanted a man 
after his own heart, and who was to be captain 
over the people, and that the rule of Satll should 
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not last. Samu-el, accompanied by Satll, advanced 
to Gibeah, on the outskirts of the Philistine army, 
whose foraging parties scoured the country of Ben- 
jamin, by Ophrah, Beth-choron, Shual, and the 
Yalley of Zeboim towards the wilderness. It 
seems, however, that the 2000 men of Satll, now 
dwindled to 600 men, joined the 1000 under Jo- 
nathan ; yet the}^ still consisted of only 600 men, all 
of whom were unarmed, without sword or spear, the 
only armed persons beiug Said himself, and his son 
Jo-nathan. We may inquire, what became of the 
330,000 men, who had scattered the Ammonites? 
and were those warriors also without arms ? 

In explanation of this absence of arms, the re- 
markable statement is made, that there was no smith 
to be found in Israel for fear that the Hebrews should 
make swords and spears ; and that the Israelites came 
down to the cities of the Philistines to sharpen their 
plough-shares, axes, and other implements ; yet, they 
had a file with mouths for some purposes and to 
sharpen the ox-goads. 

The young Hero Jo-nathan and his armour-bearer 
went privately from Gibeah to reconnoitre the enemy, 
without Satd's knowledge. On one side of the path- 
way there was a sharp rock called Bozez, and on the 
other side another called Senah.^ Jo-nathan hailed 
the garrison, and the signs being favorable, he climbed 
up the rock on his hands and knees, his armour- 
bearer following ; and the two Heroes killed twenty 
men within the space of half a furrow of land. 
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When we consider that the garrison had been 
warned, and were expecting Jo-nathan and his at- 
tendant, while the latter had no arms for himself, this 
operation must certainly be considered a heroic ex- 
ploit for so young a person as Jo-nathan ; and the 
armour-bearer, if he had no name before this feat of 
arms, surely deserved to have one recorded. 

The Philistine army began to tremble in the field, 
in the camp, in the garrison, and in the foraging par- 
ties ; and it must not be supposed that their tremulous 
condition was altogether the result of fear, because 
the earth shook, and there was a very great earth- 
quake. 

Satll in Gibeah noticing the enemy melting away, 
and beating one another down, was however under 
the necessity of proving the precise number of his 
600 men, in order to ascertain the absence of his son 
Jo-nathan, and of the anonymous armour-bearer, al- 
though the conspicuous nature of the arms would 
have made them be missed in any unarmed crowd. 

But Said was now supported by the Kohen Ach- 
iah with the Sacred Chest, which had been removed 
from Qirjath-jearim to Gibeah. Ach-iah was the son 
of Achi-tub, the brother of the celebrated I-chabod, 
the posthumous son of Phi-nechas, whom the Philis- 
tines had killed, and therefore Ach-iah was a regular- 
ly-sanctified Kohen of the true race.^ The profane 
600, representing the military force, powerless and 
unarmed, became effective only by the arrival of the 
seventh (hundred), in the person of Ach-iah, the 
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brother of Jah. This divine person held out his 
handy and the Chest acted with wonderful effect^ 
thus anticipating the modem mitrailleuse artillery. 
Ach-iah withdrew his hand, and Satd and his noen 
(without arms) marched out to battle. But there 
was little left for Satd's men to do, as the sword of 
every man in the enemy's army was pointed against 
his fellow, and hence resulted a very great defeat of 
the Philistines. The fugitive Israelites came out of 
their hiding-places, and joined with Satil, pursuing 
the Philistines to Beth-aven, and from Michmash to 
Ajalon; the men with Satd were exhausted by fa- 
tigue, as they very well might be, the distance being 
about forty miles. SattPs companions were not per- 
mitted to eat any thing, for Satil had said, " Cursed 
be the man that eateth ! " Jo-nathan, disregarding 
the Chcrem, or fatal Curse of Doom, tasted a little 
mead, or fermented honey, which " enlightened his 
eyes." Satil would have sacrificed Jo-nathan, as a 
human victim under the fatal Cherem, but the people 
rescued Jo-nathan from the hands of his stem father. 

This closed the campaign, but there was war with 
the Philistines all the days of Satil's life. The cap- 
tain-general was Ab-ner,^ not the father of Ner, as his 
name denotes, but the son of Ner (Light), who was 
the brother of Qish, and therefore Ner was Satil's 
uncle. 

Satd checked the tribes of the Arabian Desert, 
and the Melech of Zobah, besides keeping the Philis- 
tines in their own country. 
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Samu-el now sent Satll to subdue the Amaleqites, 
or prowling robbers of the Desert "over against 
Egypt." This Arab tribe molested the regular route 
to Egypt through the Desert The emigration from 
Egypt to Judaea was continuous, and consisted chiefly 
of escaped Israelite slaves, bringing with them tradi- 
tions of the " house of bondage," — of the tidal wave 
of the Red Sea, — of the annual annoyances of the 
Egyptian climate, — of the Desert, — the attacks of 
the Arabs, and the scarcity of food and water, which 
traditions were afterwards, and at a much more 
modem date, embodied in the National Epos of the 
Exodus. 

Satll and his army were, as usual, stated to con- 
sist of 200,000 Israelite footmen and 10,000 men of 
Judah ; and Samu-el's instructions were " to smite the 
Arab tribe, utterly to destroy all that they had, both 
man and woman, infant and suckling, ox and sheep, 
camel and ass," and only the friendly Qainites, or 
Orientals, were to be spared. This savage order was 
too much for SaW, who seems to have had some ob- 
jections to the Law of Cherem, and Satll, though a 
rough man, was disposed to act humanely. The 
Israelites captured Agag, the chief of the tribe, and 
selected the best portions of the stock as plunder, de- 
stroying only the worthless portions. This enraged 
Samu-el so greatly that he declared Satll should be no 
longer Melech : and Samu-el turned to go away, but 
Satll held the skirt of Samu-el's robe and it tore, 
Samu-el accepted the Omen, and turning said, " Je- 
hovah has torn Israel from thee this day, and given 
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it to a neighbour of thine, who is better than thou." 
Satd then humbled himself before Samu-el. But 
the Kohen Samu-el appears to have been much agi- 
tated, while reproaching Satil for his injudicious 
humanity towards the prisoners; because Samu-el 
inadvertently quotes a passage from the Book of the 
Nabi Hoshea, not composed before b. c. 721. This 
quotation was however very unfortunate for Samu-el's 
purpose, since it recommends " mercy and not sacri- 
fice, and the knowledge of Jehovah more than burnt- 
offerings." (Hosh. vi. 6.) 

Agag, who had been honorably treated by Satd, 
approached Samu-el " delicately," saying, " Surely the 
bitterness of death is passed," but Samu-el brought 
the chief to Gilgal, and offered him up to Jehovah 
as a human victim, " hewing him in pieces," like an 
ox, whether personally or by deputy, is not stated, 
but the former is inferred. The humiliated Melech 
Satil remained at his devotions, during this Human 
Sacrifice, powerless to interfere. Satil retired to his 
house* at Gibeah, and Samu-el never came to visit 
Satil, until the day of Satil's death, and after Samu-eVs 
own death. 

Samu-el immediately intrigued to find some one 
to be Melech, as a substitute for Satil, who had proved 
his unfitness to reign, by not enforcing the strict law 
of Cherem, — already in the case of his son Jo-nathan, 
and now again in the flagrant case of Agag. Under 
the pretence of sacrificing, Samu-el visited Beth-le- 
chem (the House of Bread) now become a village of 
JudsBa. His doubtful approach from the tribe of 
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BeDJamin, with which that of Judah was yet only 
imperfectly associated, and the well-known violent 
character of Samu-el, led the Elders of Beth-lecheni 
to inquire, " Dost thou come peaceably ? " 

Samu-el sacrificed and then sanctified Jesse, with 
his seven sons ; but " Jehovah " chose none of them. 
Samu-el finally selected for Melech another son of 
Jesse, the youngest, who was keeping sheep. When 
produced, he proved to be David, (the Beloved) a 
coinely young man, who was anointed with oil, in the 
midst of his brethren, by the Kohen Samu-el (Name 
of El).i 

This action of the divine Kohen, caused "the 
spirit of Jehovah to depart from Satll and to come 
upon David, and from that day forward, an evil spirit 
from Jehovah troubled Satll." When power so great 
as this was wielded by a sacred Kohen, who would 
dare to oppose him either in camp or council ? 

This evil spirit, sent by Jehovah into Satll, cannot 
be explained by a morbid melancholy or insanity ; but 
simply illustrates the divine and supernatural power 
of the Kohen over the military and civil power of 
the Melech, 

From this time forward Satll and Jo-nathan cease 
to be Heroes in the narrative ; and young David, who 
proves to be a " cunning player " on the harp, takes 
the principal place in the Legend. 

Satll, troubled with the Evil Spirit, is advised by 
his servants to send for David to exorcise the Demon, 
with ibe music of his harp, — an idea belonging to 

^ Note 93. 
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the first century, and the times of Vespasianus.^ Satll 
accordingly sends messengers to Jesse, the father of 
David, saying, " Send me David, thy son, who is with 
the Sheep." Said here connects David with sheep, 
in reference to the ancient tradition, that the Hill of 
David had originally been used as a pastare-ground 
for Sheep. The Legend also probably had the 23d 
Psalm in view. 

Jesse sent David to Satll, but with presents, as 
according to oriental custom no one presumes to visit 
another without some present, however trivial. On 
this occasion, the donation consisted of three articles, 
an ass laden with bread, a skin of wine, and a kid. 
Satll approved of David, and appointed him armour- 
bearer ; for, besides his skill on the harp, David was 
a highly-valiant man, a man of war, prudent in affairs, 
and of a comely person. David played to Satll upon 
the harp and the Demon departed from the latter. 

The Philistines invaded the tenitory of Judah, by 
the valley of Elah (the Strong) — the Israelites and 
the Philistines seized a mountain on each side of the 
valley, and the Valley of the Strong lay, like an am- 
phitheatre, between the two contending armies. 

A champion appears in the Valley on the side of 
the Philistines, challenging the Israelites to single 
combat This proved to be Goliath of Gath, a giant, 
about eleven feet, ten and one-quarter inches in height 
(six cubits and a span), with a helmet of brass, a coat 
of scales weighing 5000 sheqels of brass, greaves, 

1 Note 04. 
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tai^ety sword, and spear in proportion. He challenges 
for forty days, morning and evening without eflEect 

David, coming to the camp with a present of an 
ephah of parched grain, and ten loaves for his thrte 
hrothers, and ten cheeses for their captain, hears of 
the challenge, and that Said ofEers three rewards, 
namely his daughter, great riches, and the freedom of 
the land for his family, to any one who will kill that 
Giant ; David accepts the challenge, and in the course 
of the dialogue he styles the Giant an " uncircumciscd 
Philistine," — an early notice of this rite. 

The combat of David and the Giant, being a well- 
known and popular narrative, it is merely necessary 
to notice the result, — ^that David killed Goliath with 
a stone, flung from a sling, hitting him on the fore- 
head, so that the Giant fell stunned, and unable to 
rise from the weight of his armour, and that David 
cut off the head of the Giant with his own sword, 
and brought it to Jerusalem, 

We would only wish at present to point out a 
slight anachronism in this narrative on the part of 
the authors, who probably resided at Jerusalem. At 
the time indicated by the Legend, the City did not 
exist, nor was it built until many centuries afterwards. 
The village of Jebus on Mount Zion was in the hands 
of the Jebusites, one of the aboriginal tribes, and a 
place of strangers to Israel (Judg. xix. 10, 11 — 2 Sam. 
V. 6). Gilgal, Mizpeh, or even Beth-lechem should 
have been written instead of Jerusalem; but those 
villages were no places for a national trophy in later 
ages. 
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Commentators attempt to prove the great antiquity 
of scaly armour, by this instance of the Giant's equip- 
ment ; but the Histories of nearly all the ancient Arts 
have been incorrectly written, in consequence of mis- 
taken views, as to the Chronology of the difiEerent 
sacred books. 

It is remarkable that neither Satil, nor Ab-ner, the 
general, was able to recognise David, after the com- 
bat, when Said had previously said to David " Thou 
art not able to go, being but a youth," — ^that he had 
sent messengers to his father Jesse, and employed 
David as armour-bearer, and musician, and that 
David, who must have been well-known to all, should 
have to introduce himself, as " the son of thy servant 
Jesse, — a Beth-lechemite." This shows two forms of 
the Legend as previously existing, and here incorpo- 
rated into one, although slightly inconsistent. 

Jesse (Ishe) is not represented as being of any note 
in the tribe of Judah, as he is called an Ephrathite, 
living in Beth-lechem, and described as " the man 
(Ish) who went among men for an old man, in the 
days of Satll," whereas the Genealogies both of 
Samu-el and Satll are given, with much respect, for 
four or five generations. In after times, when it 
became necessary that David should have a Gene- 
alogy, it was fortunately discovered, and added to 
the end of the Book of Ruth, where it remains to 
this day. 

The Demon, however, came back to Satll, and he 
became jealous of David, in consequence of the ex- 
travagant praises awarded to David by the women. 
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and Said fired his javelin at David on two occasions, 
finally sending him to the army as captain. 

Said had promised to give one of his daughters 
in marriage to David, bat Satll now wished to escape 
the performance of that promise ; and Satll ordered 
David to bring in one hundred prepuces of the " un- 
cipcumcised Philistines," which feat David executed 
handsomely by bringing in two hundred, and all of 
these David counted out to the Melech " in full tale," 
— a precise and delicate transaction. Satil, fairly 
overcome, could no longer refuse his daughter Michal 
in marriage to David. 

Saill however requested his servants to kill David. 
Now Jo-nathan had taken a particular liking for 
David "so that he loved David as his own life," 
therefore this crime was not to be thought of. After 
an attempt at reconciliation, David was warned to 
flee, so Michal, his wife, let him down from a win- 
dow ; and, by the artifice of dressing a domestic idol 
(one of the Teraphim), and placing it in his bed, 
Michal delayed the pursuit, until David was out of 
danger: and he escaped to Samu-el at Ramah in 
Benjamin, finally removing to Naioth in Ephraim. 

Here the narrators, or rather their successors, for 
the style of the narrative has changed, fail to recol- 
lect that, on a former occasion (1 Sam. x. 11), they 
had explained the phrase common among the Israel- 
ites, " Is Satll also among the Prophets ? " and another 
version is given of the same Legend. The enthu- 
siasm on this second occasion is more powerful than 
on the former, as Samu-cl at Naioth is standing over 
5* 
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the prophets. Each messenger sent by Satll to arrest 
David, not only finds himself in the hands of a supe- 
rior power, but Satil is introduced in person. He 
had travelled on to a great well, and there he learned 
that Samu-el and David were at Naioth. Satll arrives 
at Naieth, but he cannot lay hold of David, because 
Satll prophesies also, ''by stripping ofE his clothes, 
and laying down naked all that day and all that 
night." These strange actions cannot be explained 
away, in an age of propriety, as merely " taking off 
his armour," or " divesting himself of his outer gar- 
ments," as the Commentators have so delicately sug- 
gested. It was the obvious intention of the Legend 
to represent the Melech Satd, — the Desired One, and 
the popular choice, — in an abject and ridiculous posi- 
tion, when placed in conflict with the Levitical power, 
as represented by the Kohen Samu-el ; also to demon- 
strate the weakness of the Civil and Military forces, 
when opposed to the divine and supernatural influence 
of the Kohanim. 

Jo-nathan and David swore eternal friendship with 
one another, and after many demonstrations to that 
effect, and a characteristic narrative, introducing a lad, 
with three arrows, and a private sign, — ^David escaped 
to Nob. It cannot be denied that the dialogue be- 
tween David and Jo-nathan is very minute and per- 
sonal ; while the introduction of the lad, the three 
arrows, and the private sign, seem unnecessary since 
Jo-nathan could have announced the matter to David 
himself. The covenant, the tears, and the kissing are 
also very much in the style of some modem fictions, 
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-where matters are told, known only to the parties. 
If " only David and Jo-nathan knew of the matter," 
how did the composers of the narrative hear of it^ 
writing as they did many centuries after the supposed 
events thus minutely described ? 

The Legend now brings David to Nob, the City 
of the Prophets (Nabi), then under the Eohen Achi- 
melech, son of Achi-tub.^ David, being in want of 
provisions for himself and his companions, applied to 
the Kohen for assistance, which was obtained ; but 
only after a curious discussion abomt clean and un- 
clean, common bread and sacred bread, shew-bread 
and hot bread, highly interesting to the Levitical 
priests of Jerusalem, but rather out of place with a 
hungry fugitive like David. The village of Nob it- 
self is only surmised to have been on the borders of 
Ephraim, but so near to the cities of Eqron and 
Gath, as to be a most unsafe place to deposit such a 
trophy as the sword o^ Goliath. However, there it 
was, wrapped in a linen cloth, behind the ephod; 
and David said, " There is none like that, give it to 
me," — a very improbable remark. Besides the great 
weight of the sword, David had experienced and 
knew the disadvantage of heavy weapons. Singu- 
larly to say, David flees with his sword to Achish, 
melech of Gath, — the very place of all others, where 
he could not expect protection, and where his sword 
would be taken from him. 

Ach-ish, (Brother-man) who surely was near 
enough to know better, asked, ^* Is not this David, 

1 Note 05. 
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the Melech of Israel ? " David becoming alarmed, as 
he well might, feigned madness, according to the 
common version; and, after certain antics, left the city, 
and became an Adullamite. This name, often quoted 
in modern times, belonged to a band of free-booters, 
who joined David in the cave of Adull-am (Gang of 
People) to the number of about four hundred men, 
consisting of " every one in distress, in debt, or dis- 
contented." David removed his father and mother 
as a precaution into the Desert of Mo-ab, until an 
oracle of Gad (Good-luck) the Roeh, brought David 
back to his cave.^ 

Doeg (the Fearful), an Edomite, was chief herds- 
man to Said, and happening to be at Nob when David 
was there, Doeg told Satll that the Kohen had enter- 
tained David and his men with sacred bread, and had 
consulted the oracle on his account In consequence 
of this, Satll ordered all the Kohanim at Nob to be 
executed, — an impious comn^ind, which no Israelite 
could be induced to obey ; but a member of the de- 
tested tiibe of Edomites was found to perpetrate the 
enormity. Doeg (the Fearful), himself killed eighty- 
five Kohanim, wearing the linen ephod ; and to make 
the afEair more complete, also the village men and 
women, children and sucklings, with oxen and sheep ; 
though how these last were implicated does not 
readily appear, unless they had all been cursed by 
the Cherem, or fatal Curse of Doom. 

But justice to the Eponomus of Said obliges us 
to remark, that it was the object of the Legend to 

1 Note 96. 
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represent him as falling down lower and lower in the 
scale of perdition, from the moment that he was 
abandoned by Samu-el, and the party of the Ko- 
hanim; and that, on some other occasions. Said 
showed more humanity than Samu-el. The down- 
ward course of Satll commenced in refusing to exe- 
cute the Law of Cherem, then in breaking his pro- 
mises to the giant^s conqueror, and in attempting to 
murder David. Surely the climax of enormity is 
attained, when Saixl executes eighty-five Kohanim, 
wearing eighty-five linen ephodim. 

However this may be, the Fearful Edomite, with 
all his ferocity, failed to exterminate the hated Ko- 
hanim ; for a son of Achi-melech, named Abi-athar, 
a Kohen, happily escaped the massacre, to continue 
the sacred race, and protection was claimed from 
David by Abi-athar, who approached bringing " an 
ephod in his hand." ^ 

Meantime, David had divined on his own account, 
not having a Kohen with him ; and, on receiving a 
favorable answer, attacked a band of Philistines, who 
were said to be robbing the threshing-floors at Keilah, 
a fortified village on the southern frontier of Judsea, 
and defeating them, David carried off their cattle. 

Satll, hearing that David was at Keilah on the 
plain, came with a force to besiege him ; but David, 
afraid of being surrounded, ordered Abi-athar "to 
bring hither the ephod," and having consulted the 
Oracle, and finding it unfavorable to remaining, David 
retired to the wilderness of Ziph, to the west of the 

* Note 97. 
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Dead Sea. Satil here surrounded David, and would 
have taken him prisoner with his men, if an attack 
from the Philistines had not called Satll away. 

David then retired to the wilderness of En-geddi, 
where he was hunted by Satll, and, after many ad- 
ventures we need not detail, David surprised Satil in a 
cave, and cut off the skirt of his robe, under humiliat- 
ing conditions, but spared his life ; and, being par- 
tially reconciled to David, Said went home, but David 
and his men remained to follow out their occupation. 

The Kohen Samu-el being very old, died, and was 
buried with great respect, but rather insufficiently, at 
Kamah in Benjamin. 

The Legend now leaves the recital of public 
affairs, to explain some interesting matters of David's 
own family. 

Satd had given away his daughter Michal, the 
wife of David, to another man named Phalti, during 
the absence of her husband ; and David's mode of 
obtaining a substitute for Satd's daughter is told in 
the following characteristic Legend. 

There was a man at Carmel, in the tribe of Jndah, 
called Nabal (Fool), who was very great, for he owned 
8000 sheep and 1000 goats. Whether Nabal obtained 
his remarkable name from his parents, his neighbours, 
or his wife, does not appear ; but the wife Abigail 
was of good understanding and beautiful, while the 
husband, as his name denotes, was decidedly objec- 
tionable. 

This being the time of sheep-shearing, David, 
finding the support of his Adullamites rather difG- 
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cnlt in the wilderness, sent a party of ten yoang men 
to Nabal, with the civil request, "Give, I pray." 
This message from the chief of 600 hungry outlaws 
to the owner of 3000 fat sheep, besides goats, very 
much resembles those messages which certain " low- 
land farmers," in more modem times occasionally 
received from "high-land chieftains," and, being 
usually settled by the payment of so many head of 
black cattle, was called " levying black-mail." Nabal, 
(the Fool), answered, " Who is David ? — the land is 
filled with run-a-way slaves, I know not whence they 
be." Then David, on receiving this answer, became 
excited, and girded on the sword of Goliath. 

In the meantime, Abigail, the wife, having re- 
ceived a favorable account of David's band from one 
of the servants, perceived the mistake that Nabal had 
made in not responding suitably ; and, unknown to 
him, Abigail sent in advance some asses laden with 
presents. As the invoice has happily survived the 
wrecks of time, we are enabled to state distinctly, 
that the loads consisted of two hundred loaves, two 
skins of wine, five dressed sheep, five measures of 
parched com, one hundred bunches of dried grapes, 
two hundred cakes of dates, and that Abigail herself 
followed, sitting upon an ass. David, uttering sun- 
dry imprecations, meets Abigail, and the dialogue 
which follows, sets all criticism at defiance, if we ac- 
cept it as Historical, and in the relative position of 
the parties. 

Abigail apologized for her husband, whom she 
styles " a man of Belial, as his name is, so is he ; 
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Nabal (Fool) is his name, and Folly is with him." 
Abigail pleads for NabaVs life, offers the presents, 
loads David with praises and prophecies that he shall 
be appointed ruler over Israel, when Abigail hopes 
that David will remember his hand-maiden. 

David replies in coarse terms, not exactly current 
in modem society ; but he blesses Abigail in return, 
— thanks her for saving him from bloody and from 
avenging himself with his own hand, — accepts Abi- 
gaiPs person, as well as her presents, and then sends 
her " back to her house in peace^ 

Nabal, meantime had held a great sheep-shearing 
festival " like the feast of a Melech," and was very 
drunk,^ but in the morning Abigail confessed her 
affair with David. Matters might now have become 
serious, but happily " Nabal's heart died within him." 
However, Nabal was a fool to the last, — there he re;- 
mained for ten days, decidedly in the way. Finally 
"Jehovah smote Nabal, and he died." 

The supplies from the station being soon ex- 
hausted, David sent messengers to Abigail inviting 
her to become his wife, which proposal being readily 
accepted, off she rode upon an ass, followed by five 
damsels, and became David's wife ; but, as Abigail 
might have expected, she was not the only one, as 
David also married Achi-noam of Jezreel, tribe of 
Ephraim.^ 

For this specimen of manners among the stock- 
farmers on the borders of the Great Desert, there 
would be no difficulty in finding models in all ages ; 

> Note 93. « Note 99. 
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and the narrative cannot be considered as any thing 
more than a Legend founded on occasional practices. 

The remark of Nabal, that " there be many slaves 
now-a-days that break away from their masters," is 
important as showing the influx of fugitive slaves, 
who were arriving continuously from Egypt to 
Judaea during the period when this Legend was 
current. 

Satll followed after David with 3000 men, and 
hunted him in the wilderness " as one might hunt a 
flea, or a partridge in the mountains." David risks 
his life, in visiting Satil's tent at night, for no other 
purpose, but to steal his spear and cruse of water, 
and to say " Who can stretch his hand against Jeho- 
vah's anointed and be guiltless?" Satil's life is 
6pared,and " such divinity as doth hedge a King " is 
asserted, but only after he is " anointed by a Kohen^ 

David finally went over to Achish, Melech of 
Gath, with his two wives and followers. The terri- 
tory of Judah must have been contracted, since the 
power of the Melech of Gath, extended to Ziqlag, 
which Achish assigned to David, on condition that 
he would harass the Judseans under Satil. 

The Philistines invaded the Israelites in force, by 
the plain of Esdraelon, and encamped at Shunem ; 
the Israelites were on Mount Gilboa, overlooking the 
valley of Jezreel. Satil, when he saw the army of the 
Philistines, was afraid, and " his heart greatly trem- 
bled." Abandoned by the Kohanim, the unfortunate 
chief could neither divine by the hand of Prophets, 
nor by dreams, nor by Urim (Lights). Could the 
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conqueror of the Melech of Zobah, of the Ammonites^ 
Amaleqites, and Philistines, be reduced to a more 
desperate or contemptible position ? One lower step 
of infamy remained. Satll could consult a Witch, — 
a woman with a familiar Spirit, — one of those vile 
Necromancers, whom Satll himself had banished from 
the land. This pretended edict, not mentioned else- 
where, but so convenient in adding humiliation to 
Said, was probably not issued until a much later 
date ; and certainly the ordinance was not enforced. 
Legally, or illegally, the terrified Satll disguised him- 
self, and consulted a woman. 

The Witch sat in her place at £n-dor, (the Spring 
of Ages),^ overlooked by Mount Tabor, itself the 
classic land of another Sibyl, Taborah or Deborah 
(the female Oracle), and wife of Lapidoth, the 
Torches or infernal flames.^ The Witch of the 
Fountain " advises with Heroes, — she foretells their 
future, — she raises the dead or Morth-wyotha, — she 
is at once Wicca, Vala, and Cumsean Sibyl." 

" Talibns ex adyto dictis CamsBa Sibylla 
Horrendas canit ambages, antroque remngit 
Obscuris vera invdvens." 

Virg. JBhi. vi. 08. 

» 

The anonymous Witch of En- dor (the Spring of 
Ages) is consulted by Satll ; and, much to her own 
surprise, Samu-el rises in person " like Gods, ascending 
from the earth," but covered with a mantle. " Why 
dost thou inquire of me ?" says Samu-el, " Jehovah is 

» Note 100. • Note 101. 
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thlDe enemy, Israel is torn from thee, and given to 
tby neighbour David, for thou didst not execute the 
Cherem, or fatal Curse of Jehovah, upon the Amale- 
qites, — Israel shall fall before the Philistines, and to- 
morrow thou and thy sons shall be with me." 

It is evident from the context that the Legend 
represents Samu-el as appearing in his own person. 
This is no shade, no phantom, but the man himself, 
who repeats nearly the identical words used on pub- 
lic occasions ; and the artifice of the mantle decorously 
covers all personal difficulties. It was formerly said 
that, when Samu-cl had separated himself from Satll, 
Samu-el came no more to visit Satil, until the day of 
his (Satrs) death. (1 Sam. xv. 36.) 

The narrative is very careful to explain by natural 
causes, how it happened that Satll fainted, on hear- 
ing the prophetic words of Samu-el, " because Satil 
had fasted for twenty-four hours." Instead of at- 
tempting to explain Physiologically the fainting of 
Satll, it would have been more appropriate to have 
accounted Physically for the words and appearance 
of Samu-el. 

It is an inconsistency common to all dealings in the 
supernatural, that the ordinary course of Nature pro- 
ceeds very much as usual in all minor and collateral 
matters^ Thus, Satll, who had proved in the pursuit 
at Michmash that he could endure both fatigue and 
hunger, fainted only "because he had fasted for 
twenty-four, hours," — one of the natural causes of 
animal weakness. 

Of course, the Prophecy was fulfilled, since the 
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divination and its accomplishment form parts of the 
same narrative. SadJ, Jo-nathan, and other two sons, 
and all his men, fell together on Mount Gilboa. 
Sattl's armour was placed as a trophy in the temple 
of Ash-Toreth, and his body was fastened to the wall 
of Beth-shan, (the House of Quiet).^ 

** Grownless, breathless, head-less fall, 
Son and sire — ^the house of SaM/' 

And it is implied that all Kings desired by the 
people, will perish in like manner after they have 
been anathematized by the Hierarchy I 

This Legend, the fertile parent df many analogous 
superstitions and impostures, is placed here by its 
composers, as an evidence of the mighty power of 
the Kohen Samu-el, (Name of El,) who could even 
prophecy after his death, and in his own person. The 
idea of Sadl consulting the Grave, or Had^s, has been 
accepted by many as a veritable History; but the 
Legend proves to be based entirely upon Etymology, 
being merely a Paronomasia, or Play-upon-the-name 
of Saiil.3 

The disaster at Mount Gilboa, followed by the 
total defeat of the Israelites by the Philistines placed 
David in a difficult position in relation to his own 
countrymen. He had gone over to the Philistines, 
and was in the professed service of Achish of Gath. 
David was, with his followers, actually in the camp 
of the Philistines, at or immediately preceding the 
battle of Gilboa. Could it be possible that David 

> Note 102. « Note 103. 
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had pillaged his conntrymen in the South, and had 
fought against them in the North ? The Legend now 
endeavors to clear the memory of David from these 
imputations, and unskilfully sacrifices the character 
of David for truth, honor, and humanity. 

David was given the military post of Ziqlag, on 
the borders of Judaea and the Desert by Achish, 
Melech of Gath, with orders to harass the Judseans 
under Satll. David only pretended to execute his 
orders, but operated against the Amaleqites of the 
Desert, and massacred all the prisoners, permitting no 
fugitive to escape, — then by false reports to Achish 
of his action against the Israelites, David maintained 
the deception without compromising himself with his 
countrymen; — although this artifice was performed 
at the expense of humanity, " as David left neither 
man nor woman alive, lest they should tell on him." 
It is hardly credible that any Legend could place its 
Hero in so contemptible a position. If David did 
not harass the Judseans, he disobeyed orders, and 
violated his honor to Achish ; if he pretended to do 
so, and only harassed the tribes of the Desert, re- 
porting the contrary, David wilfully deceived his 
principal ; and, if he massacred the prisoners he vio- 
lated humanity ; besides, the means adopted were 
wholly inadequate, as any single fugitive could have 
correctly informed Achish, who might also have sent 
spies. We have here sufficient evidence, along with 
the Legend of Nabal, to show that David is repre- 
sented plundering his countrymen in the South. 

It appears that David, with his followers, attended 
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Achish, (Brother-man) to Mount Gilboa, and that 
David was in the camp of the Philistines immediately 
before the battle. The narrative carefully explains 
that David was in the rear, — that the Philistines ob- 
jected to his presence and thought his men unreliable, 
but this led only to praises from Achish, until David 
was removed to Ziqlag, professing much regret, and 
willing to fight against the enemies of the Melech. 
This action of the chiefs on the eve of a great battle, 
does not appear probable. However, it was necessary 
to prove an alibi for David, so he appears in the 
South. Here David finds that Ziqlag has been burnt 
in his absence by a band of Amaleqites, his two wives 
carried off prisoners, and all his property gone. But 
by means of a divination, with the ephod of the Ko- 
hen Abi-athar, the never-failing resource of the author 
of the Legend when in a diflSculty, David is able to 
find out the direction taken by the marauding band, 
who appear to have left no tracks. David recovered 
his wives, and all the spoil, ^* nothing lacking, small 
or great, David recovered all." Were they ever re- 
moved ? for, although Ziqlag had been burnt, we find 
them all living there, as if nothing had happened, to 
receive a messenger with an incorrect account of the 
manner of Sadl's death. Thus, the whole affair is 
merely a Legend of the Kohanim, and the Hero of 
the Legend appears to have fought against Satll at 
Gilboa, and to have pillaged his countrymen in the 
South. 

When David returned to Ziqlag, he sent presents 
to the Eiders of Judab out of the plunder, and to all 
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the places where David and his men were " want to 
haunt" Of the places mentioned, Beth-el was not 
tJien in JudaL Now that the position of Melech 
was vacant, the electors had to be propitiated, — 
probably with some of the spoil captured from 
themselves. 

The first Book of Samu-el conclades with the 
narrative of Said's death. Satd asked his armour- 
bearer to kill him, and was refused ; Satd then fell 
upon a sword and died, his armour-bearer following 
his example. 



CHAPTER V. 

Legends of the Warriors, or Hazznrim— Song of the Bow— Field of 
Swords— Ab-ner and Jo-ab— Asah-el and Abi-shai- David and 
Bath-sheba- Idyl of the £we-Lamb— Ab-shalom and the Tomb 
—Human Sacrifices— Exploits of the Warriors— Giants— The 
Census— Hill and City of Dayid- The Psalms. 

The Darrow vein of Fact, which runs, in the wider 
margin of Legend, can be traced only with difficulty 
in the preceding Chapters. Though aided by the 
simplicity of the narrative, which contradicts itself 
on many points, the difficulties of the task do not 
diminish as we proceed. Gradually the narrative 
loses its child-like simplicity, and we have to investi- 
gate the bolder artifices of a political Hierarchy, with 
references to contemporary sovereigns, with dates, 
generations, and Chronological arrangements. 

A more warlike spirit inspires the Legend, for the 
Sacred Chest retires from the field. David's Thirty 
Warriors exhibit some degree of military energy, 
while the wholesale slaughter of men, women, in- 
fants, and cattle no longer gratifies the Legendary 
vengeance. Numerous wives and children are as- 
signed to the Heroes, under the mistaken idea that 
those responsibilities are evidences of a political and 
social grandeur, while flattering conquests in the 
Great Pesert, serve to gratify the national vanity. 
Gold an4 silver, armies and navies, foreign alliances, 
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horses and chariots pass before us in an imagi- 
nary splendour, which has been very judiciously 
referred by the Hierarchy to an age long since past 
and gone. 

The Second Book of Samu-el is composed by 
different authors from those of the First Book : the 
style is changed, and the powerful influence of the 
Kohanim might appear to have declined, but it has 
probably not yet been distinctly evolved. 

David resided at Ziqlag, which we were told had 
just been burnt : and received an Amaleqite fugitive 
from the battle of Mount Gilboa with the news of 
Satil's death. The story which the messenger tells 
is at variance with the particulars already given ; and 
he brings to David the crown and bracelet worn by 
the late Melech, neither of which can be shown with 
any probability to have been in use. The fugitive 
claimed that he had killed Satd, who was in great 
pain, at his own request. David inquired " Whence 
art thou ? " and hearing that the man was ^* the son 
of a stranger," — an Amaleqite, David ordered him to 
be put to death. Why such cruelty to an ignorant 
person, who had just done the Hero a service ? In 
order that the Legend might have the opportunity of 
repeating David's former remark, " How wast thou 
not afraid to stretch tby hand to destroy the Melech 
anointed by Jehovah ! " 

The mutual affection of Satll and Jo-nathan, and 
the valiant deeds of those Heroes are celebrated in 
Hebrew poetry. 
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Qesheth, thb Song of thb Bow, 

A Monody 

To Saul and Jo-nathan. 

'^ The Gazelle-Antelope of Israel is pierced upon 
thy high-place, — how are thy Warriors fallen I 

" Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets 
of Ashqelon, lest the daughters of the Philistines re- 
joice, lest the daughters of the uncircumcised should 
triumph. 

" Ye mountains of Gilboa, — ^no dew nor rain upon 
you, nor fields of offerings ; for there the shield of 
Warriors is vilely cast away, — the shield of Satd [not 
anointed with oil]. 

" From the blood of the slain, — ^from the gore of 
Warriora, the bow of Jo-nathan turned not back, and 
the sword of Satll returned not unstained. 

** Satll and Jo-nathan were lovely in their lives, 
and in death they were not divided ; they were swifter 
than Eagles, they were stronger than Lions. 

"Ye daughters of Israel weep over Satll, who* 
clothed you in scarlet, with other delights, who put 
on ornaments of gold upon your apparel. 

" How are the Warriors fallen in the midst of the 
battle I O Jonathan! thou wast slain in thy high- 
place. 

" I am distressed for thee, my brother Jo-nathan, 
very pleasant hast thou been unto me, thy love to me 
was wonderful, passing the love of women. 

" How are thy Warriors fallen, and the weapons 
of war perished." 
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The simplicity of this Ode has been generally 
admired ; but the expression, " Tell it not in Gath,' 
is probably only a quotation from the Book of the 
Nabi Micah (L 10), and the Bow does not appear to 
have been in use among the Israelites at the time 
commonly assigned to Sadl. The latter anachronism 
must have been noticed at a very early date, because 
a marginal note has been inserted into the text to the 
effect that David bade them " teach the Israelites the 
Bow," as written in the Book of Jashar. This Ode, 
called Qesheth, (the Bow) seems to belong to the 
Persian era, when the Bow became a favorite weapon 
in war. 

The Legend now makes David again to consult 
the Ephod, and the signs being favorable, brings him 
to Chebron in Judsea, where he is anointed for the 
second time, as Melech of Judaea, by his friend and 
companion the Eohen Abi-athar. David sends a 
friendly message to Gilead, but it has no effect, for 
Ab-ner, the cousin of Satll, selected a son of Satd, 
named Ish-bosheth, who was elected Melech of Israel 
at Mnchanaim (the Double Camp) in Gilead, by the 
tribes of Benjamin, Ephraim, and the rest.^ The in- 
fluence of SatlFs family among the Israelites prevailed 
against David's, the previous connexion of David with 
the Philistines being well-known. 

Ish-bosheth, the Man of Shame, is represented as 
the ruling Melech over the ten tribes,* while David is 
accepted by the tribe of Judah alone. This divided 
rule continues for two years, and gives rise to somo 

» Note 104. • Note 105. 
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skirmislies between the bordering tribes of Jadah 
and Benjamin. 

Jo-ab, (Jebo is father)/ the son of Zeruiah of 
Bcth-lechem,2 was appointed General by David. 
Jo-ab had two brothers Abi-shai (Father of the 
Gift),^ and Asah-el (God-created) both Heroes.* The 
last-mentioned Hero Asah-el, like another Hero 
Achilles, was " light of foot, as one of the Roes of 
the field." In one of their excursions near the bor- 
der, Jo-ab (Jeho is father) and his followers met Ab- 
ner (Father is Light) with his troop near the pool of 
Gibeon, "and they sat down on each side of the 
pool." The Heroes selected twelve young men for 
Benjamin, and twelve for Judah "to play before 
them " in single combat. Each combatant " seized 
his fellow " by the head, and " thrust his sword into 
his fellow's side, so they fell together," and the place 
was ever afterwards called "the Field of Swords" 
(Chelqath-Hazzurim).^ This feat of arms throws the 
Roman Legend of Horatii and Curatii entirely into 
the shade, not only in the uniform and automatical 
action of the twenty-four combatants, but in the more 
sanguinary result, since we are not left with any sur- 
vivor for congratulation. The single combat between 
Brutus and Arunx (Dion. Hal. v), where the two 
combatants rushed on horseback against each other, 
and both fell mortally wounded, is here so amplified 
by the later Legend as to violate all probability, — 
merely to illustrate the Sacred Number Twelve, 

> Note 106. » Note 107. » Note 108. 

< Note 109, » Note 110. 
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Then there was a very sore battle, and Ab-ner 
with the Benjamites was beaten and fled. Asah-el 
pursued Ab-ner, and coming up with him, offered 
him single combat, which Ab-ner declined, wishing 
to keep well with Jo-ab. Asah-el insisting, he was 
smitten by " tbe hinder end of Ab-ner's spear under 
t?ie fifth rib (first time) so that it came out behind," 
and Asah-el died. His dead body stopped the pur- 
suit, as all the troop stood still, not daring to pass a 
dead body, — ^until it was removed. Jo-ab and Abi- 
shai continued the pursuit until night-fall Ab-ner 
proposed a truce, for, says he, " Shall the sword de- 
vour for ever ? " The loss was twenty men on Jo-ab's 
side, and 360 on Ab-ner's. 

Ab-ner, having privately married Kizpah, one of 
Satll's widows,^ was reproached by Ish-bosheth ; and 
this affront occasioned Ab-ner to intrigue among the 
tribes in favor of David as sole Melech. David made 
it a condition before he would commence negotiations, 
that his former wife Michal, the daughter of Satll, 
should be restored to him. The excellence of this 
woman was confirmed by her interim husband Phalti, 
or Phalti-el, who escorted the lady back, " weeping 
behind her." Ab-ner said to him " Go, — return ! " 
and the afflicted man returned.^ 

Ab-ner addressed himself to the Elders of the 
tribes on behalf of David ; and, escorted by twenty 
men, Ab-ner proceeded to Chebron, where he was 
entertained by David, in the absence of the general 
Jo-ab. Having concluded an arrangement with 

» Note 111. « Note 112. 
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David, Ab-ner retired. Jo-ab had been out in pur- 
suit of a marauding party, and hearing that Ab-ner 
had been received by David during his absence, Jo-ab 
sent messengei's after Ab-ner, by whom the latter was 
persuaded to return. Jo-ab took Ab-ner aside " to 
speak to him quietly," and smote him there " under 
the fifth r\b^'* (second time) for the blood of Asah-el, 
in which cowardly act we afterwards hear that his 
brother Abi-shai participated. The vengeance for 
blood was supposed, by the simple composers of the 
Legend, to be satisfied more perfectly, by inflicting a 
wound in precisely the same part of the body. 

David exhibited every symptom of regret at the 
untoward death of his political agent; and cursed 
Jo-ab and his house in very vehement language. 
David followed Ab-ner's funeral bier, and spoke his 
Elegy. 

" Did Ab-ner die as a fool dieth 
With hands unbound and feet unfettered ? 
As a man falls before the sons of Belial 
So didst thou fall, O Ab-ner 1 " 

David then fasted until night-fall, and remarked 
to his servants '' Enow ye not, that a Nasi and a Hero 
has fallen this day in Israel ? " David complained to 
his followers, that these men Jo-ab and Abi-shai were 
too hard for him, and that he was weak and power- 
less against them, although the anointed Melech of 
Judah. 

The death of Ab-ner left Ish-bosheth in a feeble 
condition, and the Melech was shortly after treacher- 
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onsly murdered when taking his mid-day siesta, by 
two ruffians, who stabbed him " under the fifth rib," 
(third time) and carried hjs head to David at Chebron. 
David caused the murderers to be executed, express- 
ing indignation that they '^ had slain a righteous per- 
son, in his otvn house, and upon his hed^ 

Upon the news of the death of Ish-bosheth, the 
Elders of all the tribes came to David at Chebron, 
where he was anointed, for the third time, as Melech 
of Israel. 

The chronicler here informs us that David was 
Thirty years old when he began to rule and that he 
ruled for Forty years, making Seventy years in all ; 
and that he reigned Seven years over Judah alone, 
and Thirty and Three years over the tribes. All 
these periods are merely illustrations of the Sacred 
Numbers. 

Jebus, the village of the Jebusites, one of the 
aboriginal tribes, was situate on a ridge called Mount 
Zion, protected on three sides by a deep ravine, and 
surrounded by hills.^ The unwarlike villagers of 
Jebus permitted David and his followers to settle on 
the North side of Jebus upon a lower ridge, where 
David constructed the fortified post of Millo, over 
against which he built a house of cedar-wood for 
himself, the materials and workmen being, of course, 
imported from Tyre. 

The Philistines invaded the fortified post of 
Millo, and their bands showed themselves in sight 
of Mount Zion, coming up the Western valley of 

» Note 113. 
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Rephaini. David consulted the Oracle, whether he 
should attack, and was answered " Go up, for Jeho- 
vah will doubtless deliver them into thy hand." The 
Philistines were expelled, but left their images of 
Baal behind them. These were broken and burnt, 
and a place called Baal-perazin, or " The Fragments 
of Baal," was shown in the Valley of Rephaim.- On 
a second occasion, the Oracle advised David to take 
the Philistines in the rear until he came to Becsdm 
(the Mulberry Trees), and to wait until he heard a 
commotion in the tops of the Mulberry Trees, and 
then something supernatural would go before David, 
and smite the Philistines. 

The Sacred Chest had been left in the house of 
Abi-nadab at Gibeah, after the affair at Michmash. 
David did not appear to know where the Chest was, 
for he went with all his people to Baalah, or Qirjath- 
jearim to bring it from thence, but it proved to be at 
the house of Abi-nadab at Gibeah. Here they put 
the Sacred Chest on a new cart drawn by Oxen, and 
the two young Kohanim, Uzzah and Ach-io,^ drove 
the Oxen, Ach-io being in front. David, and all the 
house of Israel, went before the Sacred Chest, playing 
on all kinds of musical instruments. On passing the 
threshing-floor of Nachon, Uzzah noticed the Chest 
shaken by the Oxen, and taking hold of it, was acci- 
dentally crushed by the cart, and killed instantly. 
This occurrence was attributed to the anger of the 
National Deity ; and David was displeased with 
Jehovah, because he had crushed Uzzah. Hence, 

» Note 114. « Note 115. 
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the place was called Perez-tizzah, or the Breaking of 
Uzzah. This Legend has been thought to be in^ 
tended to prove that the Ark (Arun) should not bo 
carried on a cart^ bat npon the shoulders of the 
Levites. It is more probably a Legend directed 
against the worship of AMJzza (the Mighty), an 
ancient Sabsean idol, and explains the name giren to 
a place by tradition; as are'ihe two former Legends 
on the names " Becaim," and " Baal-pein^n." 

David left the Sacred Chest in the house of a 
stranger named Obed-edom, a Gittite, or man of 
Gath, for three months, while constructing a tabernar 
culum, or tent, near his house at Millo, to receive the 
Sacred Chest. David put on a priest's robe, or ephod, 
and brought up the Sacred Chest with great cere- 
mony, noise of shouting, and blowing of trumpets^ 
David leaping and dancing in front. This was fol- 
lowed by a burnt sacrifice, and peace-offerings* David 
blessed the people, and what was perhaps more to the 
purpose, he gave to every man and woman present 
three articles^ namely, a cake of bread, a good piece 
of flesh, and a flagon of wine. 

Michal reproached her husband David for his 
nnsuitable behaviour at the festival, and received a 
sharp answer. A serious coldness arose between them, 
and the daughter of Sahl never bore any children to 
David. The Oracles of the Kohanim concerning the 
posterities of Satil, and of David, would have been 
seriously embarrassed if Satil and David had had 
joint heirs ; therefore the Legend could not permit 
David to have children by Satd's daughter. The 
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whole Legend of the festival is composed to make 
up a ground for separation, while the precise dona- 
tion, of three articles to each man and woman, di- 
verts the attention from the main object of the nar- 
rative. 

Da^^Ld felt uneasy that he should dwell in a house 
of cedar-wood, while the Sacred Chest dwelt under 
curtains in a tent, and David thought that he would 
build a Temple. But the Nabi Nathan ^ being con- 
sulted as to whether a temple should be built of 
cedar-wood, David was informed by the Oracle, that 
a son, yet to be born, was destined to build the tem- 
ple, and that the family of David should rule /or ever 
as Melachim over Israel, 

The Legend now celebrates the great foreign 
victories of David, whose army of Thirty Warrioi*s, 
consisted of 30,000 men, being 1000 men to each 
Warrior. David takes from the Philistines a fort 
called the "Bridle of Ammah," he defeats the 
Moabites, killing one-half only of the prisoners. The 
Melech of Zobah was reduced to submission and 
David took from him 1000 chariots, 700 horsemen, 
and 20,000 footmen. The Syrians of Damascus, 
coming to assist the Melech of Zobah, lose 22,000 
men. David conquered Damascus and the Syrians 
became his servants. Toi, the Melech of Chamath, 
sent his son Joram with presents to David, — vessels 
of gold, silver, and brass. David also captured 
shields of gold, and much brass, dedicating all the 
spoil to the National Deity. David also killed 18,000 

1 Note lie. 
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Syrians in the Yalley of Salt ; how they came there, 
does not appear from the narrative. 

The oflScers of David were said to compose a 
regular staff, including 

The General Jo-ab Jeho-is-father, 

Remembrancer. . . Jeho-shaphat . . Judgment of Jeho, 

p . . j Zadoq The Just,^ 

' ( Achi-melech . . Brother-King, 

Scribe, Seraiah Jah's Help,^ 

Body-ffuard and ( -o • i. o r t i, s 

nr '' ° ' 1 Ben-aiah Son of Jah,* 

Mercenanes, . . ( ' 

and the sons of David were Kohanira, or Priests. 

A son of Jo-nathan named Mephi-bosheth (the 
Destroyer of Shame) survived his father; but the 
youth was lame in both feet and an object of pity. 
David restored to hira all Satil's property and ap- 
pointed Ziba, an old slave of Satl to till the land. 
David also gave a free invitation at his table to 
Mephi-bosheth, — all of which David did out of re- 
gard for his friend the late Jo-nathan.* 

We next hear of an insult from the Melech of 
the Ammonites, who shaved off one-half of the 
beards of David's messengers and cut off their gar- 
ments in the middle. David advised his men to stay 
at Jericho, until their beards were grown and their 
garments were repaired, " for the men were greatly 
ashamed." This is the origin of the popular phrase 
" Send them to Jericho." 

The Ammonites collected a large army, consisting 
of 33,000 hired Syrians. These were attacked by 

"Note 117. 'Note 118. » Note 119. * Note 120. 
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David's heroes and defeated, and the AmnK^nites 
were forced to shat themselves up in their fortified 
station Babbah, (the Great) hj the Hero Abi-shai and 
his followers. 

Again, the Syrians appeared under Shobach, and 
the Israelites, passing the Jordan, fonght with the 
Syrians at Helam. David slew 40,000 horsemen, with 
Shobach their captain, and 700 chariots. There is 
some slight confusion in this statement, as no footr 
soldiers are mentioned, and probably the chariots 
were only captured. The number of Israelites ia 
those engagements can only be conjectured. 

It has already been shown in the Legend of Satil, 
that the narrative never hesitates to sacrifice the 
moral character of the Melech, if it can only exhibit 
him as an object of censure, contrition, and humiliar 
tion before the Kohanim. This has been done most 
effectively in the Legend of David and Bath-sheba.^ 

David, walking on the fiat roof of his house near 
Millo, sees a beautiful woman bathing, who proves to 
be Bath-sheba, the wife of Uriah, a Chittite, one of 
David's Thirty Heroes, then fighting in the army 
under Jo^ab at the siege of Eabbah. Messengers 
were sent to bring the woman to David's honse^ 
where she remained as his mistress. Anxioua to 
eover up the consequences of this immorality, David 
sent the woman back again to her husband's house, 
and gave orders to Jo-ab, that Uriah should be sent 
home from the army. Uriah returned, but would 
not go to his own house, as he had conceived the 

> Note 121. 
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singalar idea, that possibly some one might have been 
there while he was absent. David entertained Uriah 
at the Melech's own table ; but Uriah had wit enough 
to appear so drunk, as to be obliged to remain all 
night upon a bed with David's servants. 

In the morning David wrote a letter to Jo-ab. It 
is very doubtful whether any one was acquainted with 
the Art of Writing at the time commonly assigned to 
this Legend, as that accomplishment consisted, in 
ancient times, only of Hieroglyphic signs expressing 
ideas, the Arameean alphabets not being yet in- 
vented. However, the letter said to have been writ- 
ten, consisted only of about a dozen words ; yet it 
was long enough to stamp with eternal infamy any 
leader capable of sending such an order. "Set 
Uriah in front of the hottest battle, — then retire 
from him, that he may be smitten and die." This 
was accordingly done ; Uriah was killed by the Am- 
monites, while going too near to the enemy's posi- 
tion. The narrative at once reminds us of the paral- 
lel passage of the Shophetim where Abi-melech, the 
son of Gideon, or Jerub-baal, is killed by the hand of 
a woman. The husband being removed in this very 
satisfactory manner, Bath-sheba became the twelfth 
wife of David. 

But the Hierarchy were displeased, and the Na- 
tional Deity accordingly sent the Prophet Nathan to 
recite the Parable of 

The Ewe Lamb. 

" There were two men in one city, the one rich 
and the other poor. 
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'' The rich man had exceeding many flocks and 
herds. 

" But the poor man had nothing but one little 
Ewe-lamb, which he had brought and nourished up ; 
and it grew up together with him and with his chil- 
dren ; it did eat of his own meat and drink of his 
own cup, and was unto him as a daughter. 

" And there came a traveller unto the rich man, 
and he spared to take of his own flock and of bis 
own herd to dress for the way-faring man that was 
come unto him ; but took the poor man's lamb, and 
dressed it for the traveller." 

The application of this Parable to the case in 
point being so very slender, it is not to be wondered 
at, that David himself could not see it. For David's 
anger was greatly kindled against the man, and David 
said to Nathan, ^^ As Jehovah liveth, the man that 
hath done this thing shall surely die ; and he shall 
restore the Lamb four-fold because he did this thing, 
and because he had no pity." 

However, Nathan said unto David, — "Thou art 
the man!" — and then the Nabi proceeded to de- 
nounce the secret crime of David, as if the afEair had 
not been done publicly enough, and as though its im- 
morality consisted in its secrecy. The Oracle then 
showed its idea of retributive justice by declaring 
that a similar offence should be committed in DavicPs 
own house, against his own wives, and in siffht of all 
Israel, and further that Bath-sheba's infant should 
surely die. 
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David was greatly mortified at this reproof ; he 
fasted, and lay all night upon the earth in humble 
contrition. The helpless infant, the only innocent 
party in the whole aflEair, was then made the victim, 
disappearing from the scene, and dffing upon the 
seventh day, otherwise the matter might have given 
occasion for the enemies of- the National Deity to 
blaspheme. The infant being thus removed, David 
recovered his spirits, "Now he is dead, wherefore 
should I fast ? Can I bring him back again ? I shall 
go to him, but he shall not return to me." David 
probably had not heard, at that time, of Samu-ePs 
last visit to Satll. 

It is diflBcult to understand how any National 
party could be induced to give currency to such a 
narrative as that of David and Bath-sheba, so dama- 
ging to the reputation of a National Hero, and the 
reputed author of so many divine hymns. But this 
sacrifice of David's personal character had the ad- 
vantage of bringing the Melech under the censure of 
the Hierarchy, Unless David was shown to have 
committed some atrocious crime, how could he be 
brought to submission under the Nabi Nathan ? The 
political object was obtained by showing that the 
Military and Civil powers must always be submissive 
to the Sacerdotal, and that Kings may commit the 
worst of crimes with perfect impunity, provided that 
they sacrifice an innocent young victim^ and exhibit 
due submission to the censures of the Kohanim. 
Besides these political objects, it seems to have been 
considered desirable to make a place in the narrative 
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for the introdtictioQ, certainly rather foroed, of that 
simple, and much-^praiaed Idyl,— the parable of the 
Ewe Lamb, 

It hae already been remarked that Parables did 
not come into fashion until after the Ume of Kyros, 
and we have also expressed doubts whether alph^ 
betical writing was known at the time commonly 
assigned to the Legend of Pavid, although Hiero- 
glyphic signs, and Cuneiform inscriptions, bad prob- 
ably been in use among a few select men. 
/ It must also be noticed that, in this Legend of 
David and Bath-sheba, the name ^' Jerub-baal '* has 
been altered into " Jerub-besheth." It seems that 
in later times, the stricter Judseans objected to pro- 
nounce the word '^ Baal," as being idolatrous : that 
term was therefore altered by the Scribes to please 
the Pharisees. This practice of altering the sacred 
Books became a habit among the Hierarchy, and was 
continued down to a very late period, 

Bath-sheba, Daughter of the Oath, is represented 
as being the mother of a second son by David, the 
Beloved, named Shelomob (the Peaceful), usually 
called Solomon ; * but the Nabi Nathan (God given), 
was sent by the National Deity to give him the more 
honorable surname of Jedidiah, or Beloved of Je- 
hovah. 

After a long siege, Jo-ab captured Rabbah (the 
Great), in the Desert of the Ammonites, and the 
unfortunate inhabitants were barbarously tortured 
upon saws, and under iron harrows, besides being 

> Note 128. 
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made to pass through the brick-kiln. The crown of 
the Melech of Rabbah was captured, weighing ^a 
Talentum of Gold with the precious stones," and was 
«et upon David's head, — one of the most remarkable 
feats of that Hero, considering that the Phoenician 
Talentum weighed over Sixty-One Pounds Troy.^ 

The wives of David were at least Nineteen in 
number. Of the children mentioned in the Legend, 
stven were bom in Ohebron, and twelve at their new 
residence near Mount Zion. The Hill of David, on 
which the village or city of David, (the Beloved,) 
was afterwards built, appears from the traditions to 
have been originally used as a Sheep-fold, with pas- 
ture grounds for Sheep. 

The practice of Polygamy, among other disad- 
vantages, leads to frequent dissensions among the 
children of different mothers, and David's career was 
accordingly shown to be disturbed by family troubles. 
Ab-shalom,^ and his sister Tamar,^ were children of 
David by Maacah, daughter of the Melech of Geshur. 
Am-non,^ the eldest son of David, by Achi-noara of 
Jezreel, shamefully deceived and insulted his half- 
sister Tamar (Palm-tree), being encouraged in the 
outrage by Jo-nadab,*' David's nephew. Ab-shalom 
avenged the insult of his sister, by killing his half- 
brother Amnon at a Sheep-shearing festival. Ab- 
shalom then fled to G«shur. 

David regretted the absence of his son Ab-shalom, 
who was much admired for his personal beauty, being 

" Note 123. • Note 124 « Note 125. 
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without blemish ; and his hair, which was cut at the 
end of every year, weighed 200 sheqels of the King's 
weight, or about Four Pounds Troy.^ 

Jo-ab intrigued, with the assistance of a wise wo- 
man of Teqoah, to induce the Melech to permit Ab- 
shalom to return. This David allowed, but refused 
to see his son. The conversation of this wise woman 
(Sibyl) of Teqoah with David is obscure: and the 
courtly style, the flattery, and the allusion to an 
Angel, belonging to the Persian era, are of course 
the pure composition of some late writer. 

The Legend in its efforts to bring Ab-shalom and 
David together, here exhibits an unusual poverty of 
invention. It seems that Ab~shalom had a field ad- 
joining to one of Jo-ab, the latter growing a crop of 
barley. Ab-shalom, after waiting for two years, 
ordered his servants to set Jo-ab's barley on fire. 
Jo-ab complained of the outrage, which reminded 
all the parties of each others' existence, and they 
were happily reconciled. 

Ab-shalom by sundry popular artifices, gained the 
hearts of the people of Israel, and after forty years, 
asked leave of absence under the pretence of a Vow, 
and retired to Chebron. Here he was joined by 
Achi-thophel (Brother of Folly), a counsellor of the 
Melech David; and Ab-shalom raised the standard 
of revolt, which was supported by the Elders of 
Judah.^ 

David showed great weakness on this occasion, 
and retired with his followers to the wilderness, 

> Note 128. * Note 129. 
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leaving his friends, the Kohanim, and Chushai (the 
Hasty) an Arqite, as spies upon the opposite party. 
David crossed the Jordan in great haste ; and arrived 
at Machanaim, (the Douhle camp again), in Gilead, 
in a state of destitution, which was relieved by Bar- 
zillai, a Gileadite chief. On the road David had been 
cursed by Shimei (Fame), who threw stones and dust 
at David. 

In the meantime, that the Prophecy of Nathan 
might be fulfilled, it was considered necessary that 
something disgraceful should occur in David's own 
bouse, and in sight of all Israel. Accordingly, a 
materialistic and immodest age required, that the 
Legend should report the appearance of ten of 
David's wives upon a house-top ; and Ab-shalom was 
publicly exhibited in performance of the Herculean 
task assigned to him, — to fulfil the prophecy of the 
Nabi Nathan. 

Achi-thophel, the Brother of Folly, advised the 
instant pursuit of David and his party ; but this 
counsel being over-ruled, Achi-thophel went out of 
the village, and hanged himself, without any apparent 
necessity, except perhaps to escape from his remark- 
able name. 

Ab-shalom, having appointed Amasa, who was a 
kinsman of Satil, as captain over the Israelites of his 
own party ^ followed David into Gilead ; and, in the 
subsequent battle in the wood of Ephraim, the Is- 
raelites under Ab-shalom were defeated by David 
with the loss of 20,000 men. 

1 Note 130. 
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Ab'shalom, riding upon bis mule, under the thick 
boughs of a tree, was caught by the head, and the 
mule passed on, leaving Ab-shalom hanging in the 
air, entangled by those celebrated tresses of long hair. 

Ab-shalom was seen hanging in this singular mai^ 
ner, by a certain man, who came and told Jo-ab ; and 
during a discussion of some length, as to the probable 
consequences of killing a son of the Melech, the young 
man continued hanging by his head, having no friends 
to assist him, doing nothing to extricate himself, in 
fact, waiting patiently, and in torture, to be killed. 
Jo-ab, however, at length began to think that perhaps 
Ab-shalom might have waited long enough ; for says 
he, "I may not tarry thus with thee." So Jo-ab 
took three darts, and struck them into the heart of 
Ab-shalom, while he was hanging from the tree. 
After this it was hardly necessary for the ten young 
armour-bearers of Jo-ab to smite Ab-shalom and slay 
him. The narrative then, in ancient dramatic style, 
announces the death of Ab-shalom to David, who 
mourns his loss, saying, '* my son Ab-shalom, my 
son, my son Ab-shalom, would to Adonai, I had died 
for thee, Ab«shalom, my son, my son I " ^ 

The revolt of Ab-shalom had originated at Ch^ 
bron, and in the tribe of Judah, while the tribes of 
Gilead, and others of Israel remained with David and 
his foreign auxiliaries. Now, on his return, Judah 
claimed the Melech as ha^dng belonged more es- 
pecially to that tribe, while the other tribes su^ested 
that they had ten parts in him. This trivial dispute, 

> Note 181. 
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though based npon the fact of there being only Eleven 
tribes, would in a serious History^ be issufficient to 
account for a civil war ; but it shows an antagonism 
between Judah and Israel, which was not removed, 
because Judah had never assimilated completely with 
the other ten tribes. 

The Legend, however, illustrates another ^ proverb 
in Israel.^' Sheba (the Oath) here eponomiawd into a 
Benjamite, takes advantage of the dissensions and 
raises the standard of revolt. The popular cry waa 
" We have no part in David (City), To your tents, 
O Israel ! " which saying became the war-cry of the 
nation, and has even been adopted elsewhere in 
modem times. Every man of Israel followed Sheba. 

Amasa, the general of Ab-shalom's party, had 
been continued in power by David, and was sent to 
raise the tribe of Judah ; while Abi-shai and Jo-ab 
were directed to follow with the Warriors and the 
foreign mercenaries. When they arrived at the 
great stone of Gibeon, in the Field of Stpords, Jo-ab 
approached Amasa, sayings " Art thou in health, my 
brother?" Jo-ab then with his right hand seized 
Amasa by the beard as if to kiss him, and Jo-ab 
struck out with a sword concealed in his left hand, 
killing Amasa by one blow. The body of Amasa, 
(the burthen) lay in the highway, where it stopped 
the army, as no one dared to pass a dead body, — 
until it was removed. Amasa, being a kinsman of 
Satil, was alsan to fulfil the Oracles. 

The people pursued after Sheba, who, we were 
just told, had all Israel with him; but another 
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"proverb in Israel" had to be adjusted. "They shall 
surely ask at Abel." It is attempted to esplain 
away this sarcastic remark in the following unsatis- 
factory manner. A fortified post called -Abel is 
placed at Beth-maakha, and a Sibyl, who asks Jo-ab 
" Why he seeks to destroy a city, and a mother in 
Israel ? " Jo-ab declares he is only seeking for 
Sheba; and the Sibyl answers "His head shall be 
thrown over the wall." Thus Jo-ab asks counsel at 
Abel. The authors of the Legend were probably 
well aware that at Abel (the Meadow), only Cattle 
were likely to be found for consultation. Hence, 
the popular witticism, directed against the Oracles, 
— of asking counsel at the Meadow, that is, of the 
Cattle. 

There was now a famine for three years, — ^year 
after year ; and David consulted the Oracle, which 
answered " It comes from Satil, and his bloody house, 
because he slew some Gibeonites." These were the 
domestic slaves of the Levites, and the remnant of 
the aboriginal tribe of Amorites (Mountaineers). 

The violent action of Satll against the servants of 
the Priests is not elsewhere noted, but it is proper 
that the prophecies of Samu-el denouncing Satirs 
posterity should be fulfilled. The sons of Satll, 
having been already killed at Gilboa, the Legend has 
some difficulty in finding the requisite material for 
vengeance ; but two sons of SatlFs wife Rizpah were 
fortunately discovered. To make up the sacred num- 
ber Seven, five sons had to be improvised. Michal, 
the daughter of Satll, and wife of David, was said to 
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be the mother of five sons by one Adri-el, (Flock of 
El), which statement is contradictory. However, 
whether sons or grandsons of Satil, or otherwise, 
Seven men were hanged on the Hill (Gibeah) before 
Jehovah^ in order to put a stop to the famine. 

This barbarous and ignorant Sacrifice of innocent 
young Men is represented as happening in the first 
days of barley-harvest, and the bodies remained 
hanging until the early rains. Rizpah, the mother 
of two sons, spread sack-cloth upon the rock, and 
suffered neither Birds nor Beasts to touch the bodies 
by day or by night David at length gathered the 
bones of Satll and of his sons killed at Gilboa ; also 
the remains of the Seven hung at Gibeah, (the Hill,) 
and buried them in the tomb of Qish. 

After these proceedings the famine ceased, as 
Elohim had been propitiated for the land. 

These are not the only mighty deeds of David 
and his Warriors. In a skirmish with the Philistines, 
David was nearly killed by Ishi-benob, one of the 
sons of the Giant Goliath. The spear of this Giant 
weighed 300 Sheqels of brass, yet he was killed by 
the Hero Abi-shai. Another Giant Saph was killed 
by Sibbechai, also a Hero. At a battle in Gob, 
Gohath of Gath, the staff of whose spear was like " a 
weaver's beam," was killed by El-hanan, son of Jaare- 
origira, of Beth-lechera. The Legend fails to remem- 
ber that this Giant had already been killed by David ; 
and the common version, following the Chronicles, 
prudently suggests " the brother of " Goliath ; — but 
it is not so written ; — and probably this form of the 
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same Legend is more ancient than the other. The 
duplicate and prolific Giant Goliath had yet another 
son, with twelve fingers, and tufelve toes, but without 
a name. This Giant challenged the IsraeUtes, hot 
was slain by Shimeah, David's brother, as the aacred 
nomber of the Giant's digits was not observed to 
have added materially to his prowess. 

But to enumerate all the mighty deeds of War- 
riors would be tedious. Adino, the Eznite slew 800 
at one time. Shammah, son of Agee, gathered a 
troop in a field of lentils, defended it, and wrought a 
great victory. Three warriors broke through the host 
of the Philktines at Beth-lechem, to bring David some 
water '^ from the well which is at the gate " becanae 
David longed. When the wat«r was brought, David 
would not drink, for, says he, **• Is not this blood ? '* 

Benaiah (Son of Jah) slew two lion-like men in 
the Desert of Mo-ab. He slew a Lion in the midst 
of a pit in time of snow. He killed a " goodly man " 
an Egyptian, armed with a spear, jerking it out of 
his hand, and then slaying him with the weapon. 
Abi-shai, one of the Thirty and Seven, was the chief 
Hero among Hireej having killed 300 with his own 
spear. 

David indulged in the natural de«re of an intel- 
ligent ruler, — to know the number of his pcK^e. 
The Oracles, averse to any rational measure tending 
to diminish their influence, sent the Roeh Gad, (G^)od- 
luck no longer) to denounce David, who was offered 
the singular option of having three wishes. He 
might be a fugitive for three months in the field ;^- 
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or, he might have seven years of famine for his peo- 
ple ; — or, he might desire an epidemic in the land for 
three days. These wishes are peculiar, because in 
other places, they are generally of a beneficent kind. 
David was thus given the opportunity of uttering a 
religious sentiment, highly gratifying to the feelings 
of the Hierarchy. " Let me fall into the hands of 
Jehovah, and not into the hands of Man." 

In making the Census of the people, Jo-ab had 
been s^it from " Dan to Beer-sheba " much against 
his will. He included the great port of Sidon, the 
stronghold of Tyre, and the cities by the Sea, not 
one of which ever belonged to the earlier Hebrew 
people. Jo-ab did not even pretend to include Da- 
mascus and the other Legendary conquests of David. 
After an absence of " nine months and twenty days," 
Jo-ab brought in the modest result, — 800,000 fighting 
men in Israel, and 500,000 in Judah. The extreme 
accuracy shown in noting the time of Jo*ab's absence, 
may not perhaps be easily reconciled with the round 
sums stated for results, but a minuteness of detail is 
often observed to accompany the most fortuitous 
assertions. ' 

The supernatural appearance of a Melach, or 
Male-Angel ^ is required to smite the people to the 
number of 70,000 in three days. It is not easy to 
perceive how the number of deaths could have been 
ascertained so accurately without another Census; 
but doubtless, the Angel numerated them for him« 
self, as he stood so conveniently at the threshing- 

> Note 182. 
1 
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floor of Araunab, Melecb of the Jebnsites, wbere 
sacred numbers abounded. 

The Roeh Gad (Good-Luck) advised David to 
rear an altar where the Angel had stood. Araunah 
offered David the ground, with oxen, and implements 
to be used as fire-wood ; all gratuitously. But David 
insisted upon buying the requisite articles for fifty 
sheqels of silver; for, says he, "I shall not offer 
burnt-sacrifices that cost me nothing," — a useful 
practical hint for observance by the Faithf uL This 
transaction was equal on both sides, '' Araunah, a 
Melech gave unto the Melach^'* — a fair Play^upon- 
words, or Paronomasia.— And the epidemic or plague 
was stopped or stayed. 

It must be remarked here upon the whole Legend 
of the Census, that civic rulers, who depend upon 
physical force and the deductions of Science, are by 
no means to expect any encouragement from the di- 
vine Oracles, upon whom alone they ought to depend 
for vaticinations and advice. To illustrate which 
useful information, we have a Plague, an Angel, a 
Sacrifice, thre^ Magic Wishes, and a local tradition 
connected with Araunah, — a threshing-floor in Jebus, 
the southern and upper portion of the city of Jeru- 
salem. 

David, now feeling very decrepid, required a 
young damsel to nurse him, and Abi-shag, the Shu- 
namite was appointed. Parties began to intrigue for 
the succession, and the Hierarchy were divided. 
Adoni-jah, the son of David ^ by Chaggith, was 

> Note 188. 
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supported by Abi-athar and Jo-ab ; while Solomon, 
son of Bath-sheba, was approved by Zadoq (the Just), 
Nathan (the Oracle), Ben-aiah, chief of the body- 
guard, and the foreign mercenaries.^ Of these two 
rival claimants, Solomon was the more powerful. 
Through the influence of Bath-sheba and Nathan, 
David declared Solomon to be the successful candi- 
date, and resigned in his favor. Adoni-jah clung 
to the hoiTis of the altar for protection ; but having 
applied to Bath-sheba for permission to maiTy the 
woman Abi-shag, who had nursed David, Solomon 
responded with true barbarity. Adoni-jah was at- 
tacked and slain by Ben-aiah, although the former 
had received a promise of safety from the Melech. 
It is only explained Etymologically what the ofEence 
was, since Adoni-jah, (Adonis is Jah), serves to epono- 
mize the worship of the Groves. The Kohen Abi- 
athar, the friend and companion of David, was de- 
prived of his oflSce, and banished to Anathoth. Jo-ab, 
on hearing of these severities, fled to the tabernacle 
of the Sacred Chest, and embraced the horns of the 
altar; but this did not save him from the ven- 
geance of Solomon, who sent Ben-aiah to kill Jo-ab. 
This was accordingly done, and Solomon sacrile- 
giously violated the holy place, under pretence of 
the vengeance for blood. Ben-aiah, (Son of Jah), 
was then made chief captain, and Zadoq, (the Just) 
was chief priest. Shimei (Fame) was also put to 
death for having quitted the City (David) without 
permission. 

> Note 134. 
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The last words of David like those of other 
Heroes, are of course important There are two 
versions of these last words. In the first, David, the 
Bweet Psalmist of Israel, is made to utter a feeble 
Lyrical imitation ou the duty of a Melech. (2 SanL 
xxiii 2-7.) The second version is more charaoteris- 
tic David advises Solomon (1 Kings ii. 5) to take 
vengeance on Jo-ab, for so many years his faithful 
officer, for the murders, under the treacherous dis- 
guise of friendship, of the two Heroes, Ab-ner and 
Amasa. David also recommends to Solomon's pro* 
tection, Barzillai, a chief of Gilead, who had assisted 
David when he fled in distress to the wilderness from 
Ab-shalom. David then denounced Shimei (Fame) to 
his son's vengeance. Fame had cursed David in public, 
— had thrown dust and stones at David, and David 
had excused him, saying, '' I will not put thee to death 
with the sword." The current idea of a safe-conduct 
must have been peculiar in those days, since David re- 
commends Solomon ^' to bring the hoar head of Shimei 
(Fame) down- to the grave with bloodJ*^ These were 
David's last words according to the second version. 

Such is the Legendary David ; but who can ven- 
ture to draw from them the picture of a Historical 
David ? Was he a real Melech ? or, is he not rather 
only the Eponomus for the central portion of " the 
Beloved" City, — the hill of David, on which the 
citadel of Acra was afterwards built ? 

No biographer could have treated the memory 
of a real David with more severity than has been 
done in the Legends of his own countrymen. The 
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whole career of David ia marked out with blood, 
crime, and disgrace. Even the Kohanim, who al- 
ways supported David, considered him to be wholly 
unfit to build a Temple. 

With a singular inconsistency, the Judseans attri* 
buted to David, the larger portion of those elegant 
religious compositions, known as the Psalms. In the 
Hebrew literature DaVid personifies everything Lyri- 
cal ; in the same manner as the HindUs have attri- 
buted all their Dramas and Lyrical songs to K&lid&aa. 
(Von Bohlen, Alt Ind.) 

The Psalms are evidently Religious Hymns, — 
gradually framed during a long peiiod of religious 
culture, collected as they were composed, and extend- 
ing over a period of 700 years, from the invention of 
Aramsdan letters, about b. c. 750, down to b. c. 50, 
or even later. The Psalms have therefore been com- 
posed and adjusted by numerous authors; and are 
merely the rituals sung or chanted at the several 
places appointed for religious observances. Some of 
those hymns are probably the oldest compositions of 
the Israelite8,being written for the most part in metre.^ 

In respect to Literature, the condition of the 
Israelites during this early period resembled that of 
the Greeks, about b. c. 700, when there existed no 
compositions except the Epos, or Poetry composed 
in the metre called dactylic-hexameter. These were 
Hymns, or addresses to the Gods ; also. Legendary 
adventures, or stories of Gods and Heroes. Cor- 
responding to these, the Israelites had the Song of 

1 Note 135. 
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Deborah, the Song of the Bow, the Song of Ja-el, 
and the Idyl of the Ewe Lamb; the 23d Psalm, and 
others in that collection. These poems are very 
favorable specimens of the style of composition in 
such early times ; and they were not only the whole 
Poetry, but the whole Literature of those ages. Li 
Greece, it appears that Prose composition was alto- 
gether unknown, " Writing, if beginning to be em- 
ployed as an aid to a few superior men, was generally 
unused, and found no reading public. The voice 
was the only communicant, and the ear the only 
recipient, of all those ideas and feelings, which pro- 
ductive minds in the community found themselves 
impelled to pour out ; both voice and ear being ac- 
customed to a musical recitation, or chant, appa> 
ently something between song and speech, with sim- 
ple rhythm and a still simpler occasional accompani- 
ment from the primitive fouivstringed Harp." (Grote'a 
History of Greece. Vol. iv. p. 74.) This corres- 
ponds with the Recitativo of the modem Lyrical 
compositions. 

It is now impossible to decide, how much of the 
Legend of David is Historical, and how much is 
Mythical. Whether the Historical David was a 
Warrior, a Hero, a Brigand, a Leader of Partisans, 
a Melech, Priest, Prophet, Poet, or Musician, is left 
uncertain by the traditions. We are inclined to con- 
sider " David " as being merely an Eponomus for the 
" Beloved '' Hill and City of David, and the personi- 
fication of all the ancient Lyrical productions of the 
Judseans. 
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The period assigned to " David " in the common 
Chronology of the Schools (b. c. 1045) is arbitrary 
and unsupported. Letters were not in general use 
until about b. c. 600, and large portions of the Books 
of Judges and Samuel were not composed until about 
B. c. 300 ; nor were they published in a complete 
form until after a. d. 100-150. Such long composi- 
tions as the Psalms could not have been preserved 
orally without varying considerably during so many 
centuries. We must consider the unavoidable 
changes which an unwritten Language would have 
undergone in 760 years. Hence, these Psalms, even 
if committed to writing, would have become, in time, 
scarcely intelligible to posterity. 

The Legends of David are remarkable for various 
singular statements; but are still more conspicuous 
for those points, on which entire silence is observed. 
The narrative certainly supposes that the worship of 
Jehovah does exist; and the presence of the Kohen 
2^doq (the Just) and of Abi-athar (Plentiful-father), 
with the Nabi Nathan (God-given), and the Roeh 
Gad (Good-luck), would apparently show that this 
culture had some supporters. But the Satil princes 
are executed to propitiate the Elohim, and we hear 
nothing of the Laws of Moses ; — ^there are no Tables 
of Stone, and no written Law exists. We hear of 
no Levites, no Passover, no Feast of Tabernacles, no 
Sabbaths, no Jubilees, no Sabbatic Year and no Feast 
of Pentecost. The Sacred Chest no longer performs 
its magical deeds ; in a word, the Levitical power has 
not yet developed itself into a system. The Hierarchy 
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and its pecnliar institutions evidently were not estab- 
lished at this early date. There was a general tradi 
tion of an emigration from Egjrpt, extending over the 
whole period, bat had not yet concentrated itself 
upon one single emigration under a leader, Moses. 
There are no allusions to the Patriarchs, nor to any 
of the primeval histories. There is no mention of 
" the Covenant," and the authors are evidently unac- 
quainted with the ancient narratives of the Creation, 
Paradise, and the Flood. 

It is true that Samu-el mentions Jacob, Moees, 
and Aaron, in his address to the people upon Satil's 
election (1 Sam. xiL 11) ; but Samu-el also speaks of 
a Shophet Bedan, who is unknown, and his own name 
%M set down in the third person, as one long past and 
gone. The address of Samu*el is thus betrayed, as 
belonging to the composer of the narrative at a lat^ 
date. 

No representative appears in the time of David 
for the great power claimed by the Kohen Samu-el, 
(Name of El) ; and the sacerdotal influence might 
appear to have declined, but it has more probably 
not been yet developed. Satl massacred a number 
of the Kohanim ; while Zadoq and Abi-athar do not 
take any leading parts. David puts on the ephod, 
offers sacrifice, blesses the people, and performs the 
whole service of a Kohen, — ^the very same offence 
for which Satd and his posterity were represented as 
having been rejected and doomed to destruction. 
David is even shown appointing his own sons as 
Kohanim ^2 Sam, viii, 18), so i}^\ tl^0 Priests, '' sons 
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of Levi," did not yet exist as a separate caste. The 
Legends of David tbus appear to have been composed 
by different authors from those of SaM and Samn-el, 
and probably preceded them in the order of time. 

7* 
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Golden Age of Shelomoh, the Peacefnl— Did the Temple of Solo- 
mon ever exist f— Legend of Chiram— The King of Egypt— 
" Pharaoh's Danghter "—Queen of Sheba (the Oath)— Ancient 
Commerce and Navigation— Hill of Shelem (Peace). 

The mighty actions of the Warriors having termi- 
nated, we arc now introduced suddenly and without 
any preparation to an era of Peace, (Shelem) ; and 
the Israelites are represented as being on good terms 
with all their neighbours. 

These narratives, which proclaim the greatness of 
the Judsean people, and the magnificence of Solomon, 
were assigned by the Hierarchy to a period of time, 
singularly inconsistent with those Legends, which 
were made immediately to precede and follow them. 
The general poverty and humiliation depicted in the 
Legend of Satd, — followed by the enfeebling foreign 
wars of Da\dd, attended with famine, pestilence, civil 
wars, and commotions, would not have given much 
occasion of promise for a great prince, even if those 
nari'atives had been Historical. Neither Satd nor 
David exhibit anv solid basis, on which to found the 
greatness of a successor. To undertake expensive 
public works, and to import horses largely from 
Egypt, were not means likely to create a wealth, 
which did not previously exist. Sudden wealth and 
grandeur, arising from no ostensible sources, and 
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quickly subsiding into insignificance are entitled to 
no confidence as Historical events. 

It was not consistent witb the views of the 
Hierarchy that David should be represented as 
building a temple, because continual wars had raged 
around him on every side, and his hands were defiled. 
His last words had ingeniously been made to end 
" with blood ;" but his son Solomon immediately 
commenced a Golden Age of peaceful magnificence. 
The name of Solomon denotes " Peace," and it is 
given to him before the events of his reign are 
known. 

Solomon, having given a fore-taste of his future 
wisdom, by those executions of Adoni-jah, Jo-ab, 
and Shimei already noticed, went to Gibeon; and, 
according to the Book of Kings, Solomon offered up 
1000 burnt sacrifices. The later Paraphrase known 
as the Chronicles (Paraleipomena) amplifies the Le- 
gend, and raises the holocaust to 1000 bullocks, 
1000 rams, and 1000 lambs. At the subsequent 
feast of the dedication, the sacrifices were made to 
amount to the extravagant numbers of 22,000 oxen, 
and 120,000 sheep. How insignificant were the 
hecatombs offered up by the simple Heroes of Ho- 
merus, when compared with the magnificence of the 
Jttdsean Melech ! 

The hill of Shelem or Peace,^ afterwards called 
Mount Mor-iah, overlooked the valley of Jeho-shaphat 
on the North East of Mount Zion. The eminence of 
Shelem,. being a high place, had on its narrow and 

» Note 186. 
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precipitons snminit, from the earliest ages, a station 
for sacrifices and religious services, and there had 
probably been, from time immemorial^ some altar or 
tent dedicated to Ash-Toreth, Baal-shemesh, or 
some other local deity. It is no improbable state- 
ment that any Meiech should establish a Temple on 
a particular spot ; yet, after a careful consideration of 
the narrative, it really seems very doubtful whether 
tliis early temple, commonly called " Solomon's Tern* 
pie," and the ^ first temple " ever had any existence^ 
except in the imaginations of the Judssan^ and their 
successors. 

Solomon (Shelomoh), whose name corresponds 
with that of the hill Shelem (Peace), is represented 
as having built a Temple about 109^ feet long, 
36^ feet broad, and 54^ feet high, (or in Cubits 
60X20X30), which took him Seven years to build. 
The foundation was made of great stones, costly 
stones, and hewed stones. The materials were of 
stone, finished before they were brought to the 
ground, the roof was of cedar wood, the inside was 
panelled with cedar, the floors were of pine. Ma- 
terials and workmen were imported from Tyre, for 
there was no one among the Israelites who could 
hew timber like the Sidonians. The timber was 
brought down from the Lebanon to the sea^ and 
then conveyed in floats to the port of Joppa. 

This statement is very distinct, altogether highly 
probable, and must actually have agreed generally 
with the facts, when the Temple and walls of Jeru* 
salem, attributed to Joshua and Nechom-iah, were 
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built in the times of the Persian Kings. There are, 
however, some circumstances which throw doubt 
npon the existence in Judssa of any Temple of a 
costly style of Architecture, at the very early period 
commonly assigned to the reign of Solomon.' 

The account given of Solomon's correspondent 
at Tyre is contradictory. In one statement, Chiram, 
the Melech of Tyre, supplies the articles required, 
which were paid for, by Solomon, with 20,000 
Korim of wheat, and 20 Korim of pure oil, year by 
year.^ 

In another statement we are told that Chiram 
was a widow's son of the tribe of Naphthali, and 
that his father was a man of Tyre, a worker in brass. 
Solomon procured Chiram out of Tyre. Coming to 
Solomon as an operator, Chiram performed all the 
Melech's work. Had he been Melech of the great 
city of Tjrre, " whose merchants were princes," this 
could not have been possible. 

Then again, we learn that Chiram is the Melech 
of Tyre, and he receives, from Solomon, twenty 
cities, or rather villages, in the Upper Galileea, for 
payment of his expenses at the end of twenty years. 
When Chiram saw the villages, he was displeased, 
and called the place Cabul,^ and Chiram then paid 
Solomon 120 talenta in gold. If Chiram would not 
take the villages in settlement of his account, then 
Solomon remained in debt to Chiram. How did 
Chiram come to increase the debt by a further ad- 
rance in money f Had he to pay Solomon to take 

» Note 187. « Note 188. 
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the villages off of his hands ? Then how was Solo- 
mon's original debt paid ? 

All this is not a correct statement of commeTcial 
business, but a Legend; which explains why the 
province was called " Cabul," that is " bound " or 
"pledged," and therefore it is, to a certain extent 
only Etymological. 

But the Historical reality of Chiram himself is 
involved in considerable obscurity. Eusebius (Prep. 
Evang.) names him " Saron." Theophilus (ad AutoL 
III. 22) recognizes Chiram as Heiromus, and the 
Chronicles call him Chirum ; but other authors call 
him Chiramus, Irom, Hieromymus, Hierom, Hirom, 
Hiram, etc., so that his real existence as a Historical 
personage, is open to some suspicion.^ 

Josephus takes great pains to remove this impres- 
sion. He produces copies of two letters, which, he 
says, passed between Heiromus and Solomon, and 
refers us to the public records of Tyre, assuring us 
very particularly that Josephus speaks truth. That 
author explains that there were two men named 
Heiromus, one the Melech^ and the other a Workmany 
and that the 120 talenta were a present ; but, if there 
had been two men of the same name, why was the 
narrative silent on a point so essential to accuracy? 
and this artifice of multiplying individuals to reconcile 
contradictions, has been practiced too often to be of 
any authority. Eusebius, who calls the Melech 
"Saron," gives copies of the letters, which are 
entirely different from those of Josephus. Dius and 

> Note lao. 
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Menander, ancient Greek authors are then quoted by 
Josephus (contr. Ap. i), but those writings are not 
extant, and the quotations are evident fictions ; be- 
cause Jupiter Olympius was not worshipped at Tyre 
until a very late date, and then chiefly by Greeks and 
Romans ; while the story of a golden pillar in a tem- 
ple of Jupiter Olympius at Tyre, before the times of 
Eth-baal, king of Sidon, is obviously an anachronism. 
But none of these quotations can be accepted as evi- 
dence, because the originals are lost ; and we cannot 
trust Josephus to copy documents correctly, when 
the honor and glory of his nation are concerned. 
Heiromus (Hiram) stands at the head of a dynasty 
of Tynan kings, ending with the Legendary Queen 
Dido, the traditional founder of Cai-thage ; and the 
whole of those names are probably the pure invention 
of Josephus himself, in order to confer upon Chiram 
the appearance of having been a Historical personage. 
The story of the problems, and these quotations from 
inaccessible sources will not avail ; and regarding all 
these as merely artifices of the past, we must infer 
that no ruler of Tyre, called Chiram, possesses any 
claim to be considered as Historical and real. Chiram 
(Hiram) is merely the personification of the Devo- 
tion, (Cherem), or contribution of the materials and 
skilled labour, for the service of the Temple. Jo- 
sephus has long been suspected of introducing into 
his History, extracts from the public records, and 
quotations from other authors, "either borrowed 
from tradition or imagined by himself." (Volney 
Hist. Anc.) 
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Stone and timber are doubtless nsefal for any 
building, but the means employed should be propoi^ 
tional to the object to be attained ; and a building of 
such small dimensions, as only to enclose 8,091^ 
cubic yards of space, could hardly require a levy of 
30,000 men, 10,000 for one month at a time; nor 
would there be 70,000 carriers, 80,000 hewers in the 
mountains, and 3,300 overseers, in all 163,300 men 
for Seven years. 

Then, when we learn that every portion of the 
building was covered over with gold within, — the 
altar overlaid with pare gold, — a partition of chains 
of gold, overlaid with pure gold, — the cherubim ¥rith 
out-stretched wings, 36^ feet long, extending the 
whole breadth of the building and overlaid with 
gold, — -the floor of the house overlaid with gold 
within and without, — ^the doors, flowers, and palm* 
trees covered with gold, — we feel at once that the 
Melech of a small pastoral nation has approached the 
realms of a fairy land of imagination. 

The enormous quantity of the precious metals, 
stated to have been accumulated for the service of 
the Temple, was amply sufficient to have built a 
temple of that size entirely of solid ^old and silver,^ 
even without the assistance of any of that silver, 
which lay about " as stones." (1 Kings x. 27.) 

Missionaries and pilgrims have piously sought in 
Palestine for those silver stones of Solomon. Like 
their predecessors, who looked for the chariot-tracks 
of Pharaoh in the bed of the Red Sea, they succeeded 

> Note 140. 
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in finding something; but, while those marine 
explorers actually discovered the tracks which they 
sought, the other visiters only found " traces of 
silver." The Oolitic Limestones are a secondary 
series of marls, sands, clays, shales, conglomerates, 
and limestones; but they contain no articles of a 
higher value than fossil shells, corals, and madrepores ; 
and silver is not a natural production of Palestine. 
Gold, silver, pearls, and precious stones were brought 
to Egypt from remote distances and in small quanti- 
ties, being used chiefly for personal ornaments. When 
the modem visiters of Palestine find " traces of silver " 
on their lines of travel, they probably allude to those 
presents which are usually left behind by travellers 
" at the inn." Native silver, however, is not to be 
found; iron, brass, or copper is also unknown. 
(Deut. viii. 9.) 

These exaggerations serve to elucidate the His- 
torical question, whether the Temple was erected at 
all ; and we are rather inclined to infer, that when one 
portion of a narrative proves to be Mythical, there is 
every reasonable presumption that the whole account 
is Legendary,— corresponding to that ancient Proverb, 
which declares that " Falsus in uno," is also " Falsus 
in omnibus." Doubts are converted into probabilities, 
when we perceive that the Temple was commenced in 
the second sacred month Siv, or Zif (brightness) 1 
Kings vi. 37, — ^precisely the month in which it is 
stated that the Flood of Noah had commenced ; 
(Gen. vii. 11) ; while the Temple was finished in the 
eighth sacred month Bui (Rain), and the Ark rested 
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during the seventli and eighth months. The Ark of 
Noah was precisely of the same height as the Temple, 
two and one-half times as broad, and five times as 
long. (Compare Gen. vi. 15 with 1 Kings vL 2). 
Thus we may perceive that both narratives are tinged 
with the same hue of sacerdotal illumination. 

But whatever Temple was constructed on Mount 
Shelem (Peace), by Solomon (the Peaceful), we may 
be certain that the description here given is drawn 
entirely from the imagination of the authors, who 
had never seen the structure in question, and com- 
posed their narrative several centuries after Hebrew 
emigrants and exiles had commenced to return from 
Babylon. 

The whole Legend of Solomon's temple was 
probably composed for the purpose of gratifying the 
national vanity, and its description, omitting the gold 
and silver, was an exaggerated paraphrase upon the 
Temple afterwards erected in the times of the Per- 
sian Kings, and attributed to Jo-shua and Zerub- 
babel, — a mere duplication, in order to exhibit an 
ancient magnificence which had never existed. To 
carry out the purposes of the Legend, we are gravely 
told (Ez. iiL 12) that ^^ ancient men," who had seen 
the first temple^ were at the foundation of the sec- 
ond ; and they seem also to have been robust, since 
" many shouted for joy," which statement is remark- 
able, when we consider that they must have been so 
" ancient," as long since to have departed " alia par- 
tenza che non ha ritorno," or to that " undiscovered 
country, from whose bourn no traveller returns." 
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Solomon made an alliance with " Pharaoh, King 
of Egypt," and married "Pharaoh's daughter" 
(1 Kings iii. 1). We shall now inquire what Histori- 
cal confiimation there is for an alliance with Egypt. 

This is the eariiest occasion, when the traditions of 
the Israelites connect themselves with the History of 
the surrounding nations ; and, if the narratives have 
any Historical value, there is now the opportunity to 
verify them by the records of independent authorities. 

On examining the inscriptions upon the monu- 
ments of Egypt, as well as the names of the Kings 
of Egypt preserved by Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, 
Syncellus, and by Manetho, as quoted by Africanus, 
Eusebius, and Josephus, we find that the kings of 
Ancient Egypt had distinctive names ; and, among 
these names, we may seek in vain for any King of 
Egypt styled "Pharaoh," which name is positively 
unknown, except in Hebrew literature. There is an 
Egyptian deity called RA, or the Sun-god Helios 
(Osiris) worshipped at Heliopolis. This name has 
been altered into PH-RA, so as to produce the word 
Pharaoh, the vowels not being of any consequence ; 
and to signify " Son of the Sun," an epithet applica- 
ble to any prince.^ 

The word "Pharaoh '* has thus no personal mean- 
ing, but simply signifies " The Egyptian King ;" and 
the phrase " Pharaoh, King of Egypt " being merely 
a Repetition, or Apanal^psis, is well-calculated to 
mislead. (1 Bangs iii. 1 — ix. 16, — Deut. viL 8.) 
Any reference of this kind to Egyptian affairs wants^ 

> Note 141. 
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therefore, the distinctive character of History, in 
referring events to their contemporary sovereigns; 
and the opportunity is lost of confirming the Hebrew- 
traditions by the independent records of the ancient 
kingdom of Egypt. 

At the time when most of the Hebrew histories 
were first published to the world, Egypt had long 
been governed by a dynasty of- princes, bearing the 
common name of ^' Ptolemaeus.'' It was a natural 
mistake for authors, entirely ignorant of ancient 
Egyptian affairs, to suppose that a common name 
for princes had also been used in ancient times, and 
that the ancient kings of Egypt had all one name or 
title. 

Imagine a modem author composing a Venetian 
story of the Middle Ages, and having occasion to 
mention the ruler of Venice, but being profoundly 
ignorant of a Contarini, a Dandolo, or a Foscari, yet 
aware that Venice was governed by a " Doge," the 
author gravely informs us that the Hero of his story 
married the daughter of " Doge, king of Venice," 
or " Doge's daughter," and then offers this statement 
for History. 

It thus appears that " the king of Egypt'' is 
anonymous; and so is his daughter, the wife of 
Solomon. There is probably as much Historical 
reality in " Pharaoh's daughter," as there is in "Jeph- 
thah's daughter," or in " Lot's wife." 

This general neglect on the part of the Hebrew 
narratives to connect themselves with the early his- 
tories of other nations, while it deprives the former 
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of what might otherwise have been their confinna* 
tion, raises a reasonable doubt whether perhaps the 
entire narratives of the Melachim may not be to 
some extent unreal and Legendary, until we arrive at 
the times of the Prophetic writings. 

But however this may be, there can be no doubt 
that the intercourse of the Israelites with Egypt was 
very intimate at the time when the Legend of Solo- 
mon was current. Horses were imported from Egypt 
in such large numbers, as seriously to injure the re- 
sources of the Israelites. (Deut. xvii. 16.) Linen 
yam was also imported for the domestic manufacture 
of garments, thus giving employment to large families 
of wives and slaves. 

The Legend goes on to state, that Solomon asked 
Jehovah for wisdom, that he might be able to judge 
" this thy 80 great a people^ — that cannot be numbered 
for multitude, — as the sand by the sea for multitude ;" 
and it further represents the National Deity as as- 
signing to Solomon three gifts, adding both riches 
and honor, because he had only asked for wisdom. 
The declared intention of the authors of the Legend 
is evidently to magnify the Hebrew nation, along 
with Solomon ; and we obtain the clue to the entire 
Legend when we notice the gross flattery, which the 
authors profanely put into the mouth of the National 
Deity himself. " There was none like thee (Solomon) 
before thee, neither after thee shall any arise like 
onto thee." 

It was a favorite gratification of the Judaean na- 
tional vanity to represent foreigner as praising the 
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greatness of the people. Thus Bala-am, a foreign Roeh, 
was shown glorifying Israel. (Numb, xxiii. 10, 24.) 

The magnificence of Solomon could not have been 
realized unless a foreign princess, the Queen of the 
Oath (Sheba) should come to bear witness to its 
truth. The 120 talenta of gold given to Solomon 
by the Queen, besides spices and precious stones, — ^the 
almug trees,^ — the 666 talenta of gold received by 
Solomon in one year, — the levy upon the spice-mer- 
chants of Arabia, — and on all its Melachira, — the 200 
targets of beaten gold (600 sheqels of gold in one 
target), — the 300 golden shields, (three pounds of 
gold in one shield,) — the throne of ivory overlaid 
with the best of gold, having six steps with twelve 
lions, — " there was not the like made in any king- 
dom," — the drinking vessels all of gold, — "none 
were of silver, that was counted as nothing in the 
days of Solomon,'' — all these improbabilities closely 
resemble the usual devices of a Legendary narrative, 
in order to obtain credibility for its previous exag- 
gerations. 

The Queen was astonished with the appearance of 
Solomon's household, as indeed she well might, — at 
the meat of his table, — the sitting of his officers, — 
the attendance of his servants, and their apparel^ — 
at his cup-bearers, — and at his stair-case leading up 
into the temple^ — " there was no more spirit in her " 
— with envy and jealousy we may presume ; and then 
she loads Solomon, and the Judsean nation with the 
most undisguised flattery. 

» Note 143. 
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The statemeDt that any Judaean Melech had ever 
ruled from the River Euphrates to the border of 
Egypt, is a manifest exaggeration, as the country of 
the Israelites never exceeded the limits " from Dan to 
Beer-sheba." The number of horses for Solomon's 
chariots 40,000, and the 10,000 horsemen, are equally 
destitute of all probability ; although the horses in 
Judaea were too numerous for the means of the peo- 
ple at the time when the Legend of Solomon's Temple 
became current 

We next find that Solomon is represented as 
having 1400 chariots, and 12,000 horsemen, and 
that " silver lay around as stones, and cedar wood as 
plentiful as sycamore trees." In days of infancy, we 
have read of cities paved with gold and silver ; but 
in actual life, we generally find that the laborious 
miners of the precious metals insist upon receiving 
the precise equivalent in commodities, before they 
are willing to part with the produce of their labour. 
In more Historical times silver came to Palestine, 
through the Phoenicians from Tarshish (Jer. x. 9), 
probably Tartessus, or Gades (Cadiz) in Spain, from 
the mines of Andalusia. Silver must always have 
been scarce and valuable in Palestine. 

It is almost unnecessary to add, that no state, 
called Sheba, is known to History ; ^ and the Queen 
of the Oath (Sheba) is as Mythical as the wealth she 
was called upon to survey and testify. The Queen 
of the Oath is also the Queen of the Female Seven 
(Sheba), and hence a Mythical personage; being Ash- 

> Note 143. 
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Toreth, or the Moon, — an appropriate witness to tes- 
tify of wealth only to be perceived as Moon-shine. 
(See on Beer-sheba, the Well of the Oath. Note 56.) 

The naval expedition said to have been sent once 
in three years to Tarshish ^ for gold, ivory, apes, and 
Namidian cranes, is highly improbable ; becaase, at 
that early age, the Art of Boat-building was so im- 
perfect, that vessels were not sea-worthy. Commerce 
was performed by a slow and tedious navigation in 
floats or boats along the shore for short distances. 
The mariners transferred their cargoes to the adjacent 
city or tribe, and received the equivalent in goods, as 
barter, trade, or exchange, returning home after an 
excursion of a few days ; and when more than this 
was attempted, the boats or floats " were broken at 
Ezion-geber " on the Red Sea (1 Kings xxii. 48) not 
far from their place of starting. The voyage to Tar- 
shish and back could have been performed in a much 
shorter period than three years.*"^ 

Solon of Athens, the illustrious Legislator, and 
Wise-man of Greece, visited Heliopolis in Egypt, and 
was in the height of his celebrity before the time 
when the Books of Kings were composed. The re- 
semblance of the names " Solomon " and " Solon " 
is probably the reason that wisdom was originally 
assigned to Solomon, and afterwards adopted by 
general consent There is but little ground for im- 
puting any unusual sagacity to Solomon, as wisdom 
cannot be said to characterize any of the actions 
assigned by the Legend to this Eponomus. 

» Note 144. • Note 238. 
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The famous judgment of Solomon will not bear 
too close a scrutiny. It assumes that tlie King is 
well-known for his despotism and craelty; while 
simplicity and natural affection are freely assigned to 
the woman. As a specimen of wisdom, — in dividing 
an article so as to destroy its value, — the decision 
cannot be sustained as a model for imitation. The 
Legend closely resembles one of those stories, so 
frequent and popular in the East, showing the 
smartness of judges, in detecting fraud and im- 
posture. 

The collection of Proverbs which bear the name 
of Solomon, is the growth of centuries, and not the 
composition of any one author. Neither Aristoteles 
nor Plinius appear to have been acquainted with any 
previous works by Solomon on Natural History. 

The Books of Kings, being generally favorable 
to Polygamy, assign 700 wives and 300 concubines 
to Solomon, as proof of his grandeur. The large 
number merely exemplifies the usual style of exag- 
geration which pervades the Legend, and the mis- 
taken idea that an extensive haram demonstrated the 
magnificence of the Melech. The tradition of Solo- 
mon's wives is, however, suppressed altogether in the 
later paraphrase known as the Chronicles ; because 
such a statement became an evidence only of e£Eem- 
inacy and weakness in later times, when more just 
views on the subject of Polygamy came to be enter- 
tained by the Pharisees. 

Solomon appears as being unacquainted even 
with the very first principle of the Levitical Law, 
8 
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" Thou shalt have no other gods, but Jehovah." The 
National religion was essentially exclusive, and in- 
tolerant of all other objects of worship. Solomon's 
liberality to his foreign toives is represented as hav- 
ing led him to idolatry ; and he permitted " high- 
places " on the hills surrounding David (City) for 
the worship of several deities', Chemosh of Mo-ab, 
Melcomb and Moloch of Ammon, and the great Ash- 
Toreth, one of the aboriginal forms of Israelite cul- 
ture. Solomon carried his toleration beyond due 
bounds, and actually sacrificed in person to the lionor 
of several deities. 

These idolatrous habits prove that the ancient 
religions had not yet been much influenced by the 
recent introduction from Egypt of the worship of 
Jah or Jeho. Idolatry on the surrounding hills is 
totally irreconcilable with the supposed existence of 
any wealthy temple, or powerful caste of priests. 
The alleged expenditures of Solomon, in building a 
temple, are thus rendered still more improbable and 
indeed altogether Mythical. 

Solomon was however made to show a practical 
wisdom in fortifying the fort of Millo, and repairing 
the broken places of David (City)." If such extraor- 
dinary wealth had been deposited on Mount Sbelem 
or Mor-iah,^ outside of a small fortified village, like 
Millo, and David (City) it would have been quickly 
plundered by the neighbouring nations. So weak is 
Solomon represented to be as a military power, that 
bands of Edomites under Hadad, and of Syrians 

1 Note 145. 
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under Rezin, ravage the country unopposed. These 
troubles the Kohanim refer to the " anorer of Jeho- 
vah." To account for the evanescence of all that 
Legendary wealth of Solomon, a king of Egypt 
unknown to History is represented under the suc- 
ceeding Melech as plundering the temple, and 
then the Golden Shields are said to be of Brass, 
— probably intended for Copper with an alloy of 
Tin. 

It further appears that in ancient times, the top 
of the hill of Shelem, afterwards Mor-iah, was very 
uneven and precipitous; and that its level surface 
was entirely too small for any considerable structure ; 
but, by perseverance through a long course of years, 
and by applying the offerings of the temple to the 
work, substantial walls were raised from the bottom 
of the ravine. By filling up the intervals with earth, 
the summit of the hill Shelem gradually became a 
plane of suflScient size to support the first simple edi- 
fice of wood, on a foundation of stone, known as the 
temple of Jo-shua or Nechem-iah. This great work 
was gradually brought to perfection ; and, after long 
ages spent in building foundations, in which the 
sacred treasures were exhausted, these walls at length 
occasioned the top of the hill to become a plain of 
adequate extent to contain the substantial edifice of 
blueish-grey limestone built by King Herodes. It 
was only then that the Temple, from its solid walls 
and great height above the ravine, presented itself 
on all sides, as a fortress impregnable to ancient artil- 
lery. (Joseph. Bell. v. 6.) 
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Solomon is represented as reigning during Forty 
years, and as succeeded by Rechobo-am, his son by 
Naamahy a woman of Ammon.^ 

The undue credit, which has hitherto been as- 
signed to the supposed magnificence and wealth of 
Solomon, has led to the Historical error of consider- 
ing the Judsaan nation to be a people, fallen from 
ancient grandeur. This is entirely a misrepresenta- 
tion, for the Israelites were progressive like other 
nations; and, in spite of their public misfortunes, 
can never be considered as a fallen people. The 
Judseans gradually arose, from their ancient and 
aboriginal barbarism, polytheism, and poverty, into 
an intellectual and commercial power, sufficient to 
maintain itself in modem times, as well as to form 
the basis for other, and more advanced, systems of 
Beligion. 

» Note 146. 



CHAPTER VIL 

Legends of the Melachim or Kings— Jerobo-am and Rechobo-am— 
Ach-ab and Je-ze-bel— Naboth, the Garden— The Avengers, 
Jehu and Chaza-el— Human Sacrifices— Dial of Achaz— Are the 
Kings Legendary or Historical ? 

It is not essential to a Legendary narrative, that 
it should comprise a story of an interesting or agree- 
able character. Names and dates, in all their for- 
midable array, may be invented by Tradition, and be 
credited by posterity : — at the same time they may 
be entirely Legendary. Plain, exact, and simple 
statements may be made; for example, — That a 
certain King lived for so many years, — then died, 
and was succeeded by his son, who reigned in his 
stead. Yet these incidents may never have possessed 
any objective reality, as though they were the most 
imaginative, prodigious, or romantic narratives. Both 
the names and the dates may betray their artificial 
construction, and enable us to trace the circumstances 
under which they were composed. 

As the Sepulchral caves. Tombs, and Receiving 
Vaults in the vicinity of Jerusalem, exhibited evi- 
dent signs of careful construction, they gradually 
cauMs to be considered as the " Tombs of the Kings." 
Hence arose the general belief, that there had been 
ancient Kings ; and the Judasan Hierarchy, influenced 
by the popular opinions, embodied their ideas in cir- 
cumstantial narratives. Unable to distinguish between 
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facts and traditions, the Hierarchy, in the times of 
the Seleucidae, were led gradually to compose these 
Legends in perfect good faith, and with the laudable 
design of advancing their own nation and people in 
the estimation of Mankind. Some minds are so con- 
stituted, that they are not able to discriminate between 
those conceptions which arise spontaneously within 
themselves, and such ideas as can only be obtained 
from experience and observation. Especially is this 
the case, when under the influence of any Political or 
Beli^ous Enthusiasm. Imaginary scenes and cir- 
cumstances are then freely introduced to supply the 
deficiency in known and authenticated facts. 

In the tribe of Judah, we are presented with the 
following list of Kings : 



Rechobo-am, 


son of Solomon for 17 

< 


years 


Abi-jam, 


" Rechobo-am 3 


(4 


Asa, 


" Abi-jam 41 


ii 


Jeho-shaphat, 


" Asa 24 


ii 


Jeho-ram, 


" Jeho-shaphat 8 


a 


Achaz-iah, 


" Jeho-ram 1 


u 


Athal-iah, 


mother of Achaz-iah 6 


u 


Jeho-ash, 


son of Achaz-iah 40 


u 


Amaz-iah, 


" Jeho-ash 29 


u 


Uzziah or Achaz-iah, " Amaz-iah 62 


u 


Jo-tham, 


" Uzz-iah 16 


it 


Achaz, 


" Jo-tham 16 


u 


Ghezeq-iah, 


" Achaz 29 


u 


Manasseh, 


" Chezeq-iah 56 


u 


Amon, 


'* Manasseh 2 

889 


u 
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This dynasty of the Melachim of Jiidah presents 
ns with fifteen names of rulers, comprising fourteen 
generations, that is, twice the sacred number Seven, 
(Matt. i. 17.) Each Melech is descended from the 
preceding one in the direct male line, without any 
collaterals, but with an average of Twenty-four years 
assigned to each generation. Such a dynasty, we 
may venture to assert, is scarcely to be found else- 
where in History, and there is no probability that it 
could have existed, more especially in such barbarous 
and tumultuous times.^ 

But, between the Golden Age of Solomon, and 
the origin of the Levitical system under Josh-iah, it 
was necessary to insert a long line of Melachim, in 
order to place the former at a sufficiently remote era. 
The present poverty of the Judsean people had to be 
reconciled with those dreams of an imaginary mag- 
nificence, which, to be at all probable or credible, 
must belong to a period of remote antiquity. 

The extravagances of Solomon's reign left the 
Israelites with a load of taxation, which they were 
unable to bear. A permanent revolt of the Ten Ta- 
borian tribes against the autonomy of Judah was the 
immediate consequence. 

Jerobo-am, the son of Nebat,^ had been banished 
to Egypt by Solomon, for intriguing with the Nabi 
Achi-jah, called the Shilonite.^ The ruling King of 
Egypt, Shishaq, (who cannot be identified with Sesen- 
chosis, the Bubastite of the twenty-second Dynasty), 

' Note 200. • Note 147. » Note 148. 
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protected Jerobo-am, until he was recalled to She- 
chem to head the revolt of the Ten tribes. 

The tribes begged of Rechobo-am, the son of 
Solomon, to reduce the rate of taxation ; but Recho- 
bo-am answered, " My father chastised you with 
whips, but I shall chastise you with scorpions." The 
reply was the war-cry, " What have we to do with 
David ? To your tents, O Israel ! " The Israelites 
stoned the tax-collector to death; Rechobo-am fled 
to David, (City) and the ten tribes separated from 
Judah never to reunite.^ 

Jerobo-am was a " mighty man of valour." Having 
clothed himself with a new garment he met Achi-jah 
(brother of Jah), in a field alone. Achi-jah took the 
new garment, and divided it into ttoelve pieces, and 
he said to Jerobo-ara, ^^ Jehovah has given ten tribes 
to thee, and Solomon shall have one tribe." The 
Kohanim prevented Rechobo-am from commencing 
a civil war to recover the revolted tribes. 

As rulers of the Ten Tribes of Israel, we find a 
list containing Seven dynasties in 260 years, and 
three rulers in less than eight months' duration. This 
is apparently more probable than the Judsean cata- 
logue, if there were not obviously the intention of 
loading Israel with the discredit of frequent revolu- 
tions. The Judsean annals in vain attempt to con- 
ceal the extinction of the direct line of David after 
a few generations, although distinctly announced. 

In the Ten tribes, we find the following names 
assigned as Rulers : — 

1 Note 149. 
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Jerobo-am, son of Nebat, for 22 years. 

Nadab, " Jerobo-am, 2 " 

Baasha, ^* Achi-jah, 23 " 

Elah, " Baasha, ' 2 
Zimri, (7 days.) 

Omri, 12 

Ach-ab, son of Omri, 22 ** 

Achaz-iab, '^ Ach-ab, 2 " 

Jeboram, " " 12 ** 

Jehu, " Jeho-sbaphat 28 " 

Jebo-achaZj " Jehu, 17 ** 

Jeho-asb, " Jeho-achaz, 16 '* 

Jeroboam, " Jebo-asb, 41 '* 

Omitted, 12 " 

Zecbar-iah, son of Jerobo-am, 6 m. 

Shallum, " Jabesh, 1 m. 

Menachem, *•' Gadi, 10 years. 

Peqach-iah, " Menachem, 2 " 

Peqach, " Remal-iah, 20 " 

Omitted, 9 ^* 

Hoshea, son of Elah, 8 ** 

First captivity to Assyria, b. c. 721. 

Although the Israelites and Jndaeans were under 
separate Melachim, the relations of the people were 
intimate and national, and the separation was chiefly 
political. Rechobo-am mustered 180,000 warriors 
of Judah, but nothing was attempted. The Kohanim 
wished to make Zion and David a holy city, conse- 
crated to the worship of Jehovah alone, and to expel 
8* 
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the rival religions, which Solomon had maintained ; 
and they appeared to favor the separation. 

Jerobo-am fixed the seat of his government at 
Shechem, between Mounts Ebal and Garizim, and 
proclaimed toleration for all religions; he opposed 
the institution of any caste of Priests claiming to be 
" Sons of Levi ;" he raised places of worship at Dan 
and Beth-el, and established an annual Cattle Fair or 
Festival on the 15th day of Yacham, (April-May) at 
which time he offered sacrifices. 

It has been the misfortune of the Ephraimites, 
Shechemites, and other Israelites, with the later Sa- 
mareitans, that their Legends have been written for 
them, by their rivals and enemies the Priests and 
Levites of Judaea and Jerusalem. Jerobo-am is 
accused of having erected two calves of gold, (the 
Egyptian Bull Apis), — one in Dan, and the other in 
Bethel, and of saying to the Israelites, " Behold thy 
Gods, O Israel ! which brought thee up out of the 
land of Egypt," and of selecting priests from the 
lowest of the people, that is, they did not belong to 
the sacred caste of Levi. 

A sacerdotal Legend has been introduced into 
the sacred books for a special purpose. A stranger 
Kohen, or holy man, without a name, under a vow 
of abstinence foretells that a future Melech, to be 
bom of the house of David, and to be named Josh-iah, 
shall offer Human Sucrifices of false Priests, upon 
the altar on which Jerobo-am was then sacrificing at 
Beth-el. Jerobo-am put out his hand to seize the 
holy stranger, when the hand withered. The Eohen 
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prayed for its restoration, and the Melech recovered 
from his paralysis. The altar was then supernatu- 
rally rent asunder, and the ashes were poured out 
According to the Chronology, this happened ahout 
360 years before Josh-iah was born. 

The Legend then proceeds to relate that the 
anonymous Holy stranger was followed by an old 
Nabi, also without a name, for the purpose of indu- 
cing the Holy Man to break his Vow, by taking some 
refreshment; because, "as the Nabi falsely said, 
he had seen a Melach, or Angel." The Holy Man 
having broken his Vow, by taking bread and water, 
was then "met by a Lion and slain, and his Ass 
stood by, and the carcase stood in the way," and the 
old Nabi " saddled his ass, and found the carcase 
standing in the way, the Ass and the Lion standing 
by the carcase, the Lion had not eaten the carcase, 
nor torn the Ass." The Nabi then buried the body, 
and mourned, saying, " Alas, my brother !" 

After such a graphic detail of minute circum- 
stances, who can doubt that the abstemious Lion was 
a minister of divine vengeance for breaking a Vow ? 
or who can disbelieve the reality of that precise pre- 
diction, or that bursting of the altar, or that paralyzed 
hand ? — still less can he doubt that Human SacriJiceSy 
consisting of the Priests of rival Religions, have been 
sanctioned and required by divine authority ? It is, 
however, one of the favorite artifices of composition 
in all ages, to amuse and captivate the readers by a 
minute and interesting detail, and to divert their at- 
tention from the main object of the narrative. 
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Jerobo-ani's son is sick, and the wife of Jerobo-aiffi 
is sent to consult the Nabi Achi-jah, (brother of Jah), 
who is now blind. He recognises the woman by her 
step, and foretells that the sick child is the only one 
of Jerobo-am's family, who will die a naturid death ; 
because Jerobo*am had tolerated the rival rdigions, 
or in Hieratic language '* had made Israel to sin." 
Jerobo-am was Melech for twenty-two years, and 
his son Nadab succeeded him. 

Meantime Rechobo-am of Judah had been invaded 
by Shishaq, king of Egypt, who plundered Zion, and 
David (city), " took away the treasures of ihe Tem- 
ple, — of the Melech's house, and all the shields ol 
gold which Solomon had made." It has already 
been surmised that these articles never existed. 
Bechobo-am prudently replaced them with shields of 
brass or copper, which the guard bore, but did not 
seem able to defend. If the army of Rechobo-an£ 
had ever existed, and if those 180,000 warriors had 
not been merely a flattering exaggeration, no force 
likely to come from Egypt could have plundered the 
temple ; but every thing in the narrative seems sha- 
dowy and unreal. The King Shishaq has long been 
an unsolved puzzle to the interpreters of Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics. However posterity is given a plausi- 
ble explanation for the absence of all that Legendary 
gold, which, if it had been SListorical, might have 
alleviated the well-known poverty of the ancient 
Israelites. 

We shall now proceed, in the first place, to follow 
the Legends of the Ten tribes of Israel, which conr 
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tftined the more wealthy and liberal portion of the 
people, in constant intercourse with Sidon, and the 
cities of the sea-coast, professing toleration for all 
religions, and opposed to any caste of Priests. From 
this body the more liberal Prophets emanated, who 
showed an aversion for ceremonial sacrifices, feasts, 
and offerings. Frequent revolutions overturned the 
ruling families and were followed by the destruction 
of all their kindred and party. Unfortunately, after 
the capture of the Temple on Mount Garizim by 
Joannes Hyrcanus, the Israelite Legends were com- 
posed and preserved only by Judsean rivals, who 
were thus enabled to represent themselves as foretell- 
ing every thing that happened, and, as making every 
circumstance to happen, usque ad nauseam^ to fulfil the 
prophecy previously announced in the same narrative. 

Nadab, son of Jerobo-am, reigned for two years, 
and fell by a conspiracy, while besieging Gibbethon 
of the Philistines.^ 

Baasha, son of Achi-jah (Brother of Jah), ful- 
filled the prophecy of the Nabi Achi-jah, by killing 
all the descendants of Jerobo-am. This Melech, as 
well as the preceding, had maintained the worship of 
the Golden Calves. The Nabi Jehu was sent to 
foretell the violent death of all Baasha's descendants, 
because of his toleration and '* because he had killed " 
the descendants of Jerobo-am, although Baasha only 
executed the sacred decree under the prophecy.^ 

Elah, the son of Baasha, was killed at a drinking 
party by Zimri, who destroyed all the posterity and 

> Note 150. ' Note 151. 
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friends of Baasha in order " to fulfil the prophecy 
of the Nabi Jehu." ^ 

Ziinri ruled only for Seven days. His usurpation 
was repudiated by the army, who elected their cap- 
tain Omri to be Melech. Omri besieged Zimri in 
Tirzah, where resisting to the last, Zimri was burnt 
with the Melech's house.* 

Omri, after putting down the revolt of one Tibni, 
ruled in Tirzah, where the worship of the Bull Apis 
was maintained. Omri bought the hill of Samareia 
from Seraer for two talenta of silver, and built the 
city, calling it Semeron, — the same as Samareia 
{^afiapBia) of the Greeks.* 

Ach-ab, the son of Omri, ruled for 22 years,* and 
married Je-ze-bel, the daughter of Eth-baal, King of 
Sidon.** Both Achab and Je-ze-bel were attached to 
the worship of the sun (Baal) ; and in consequence 
thev were offensive to the followers of the Jehovan 
culture, which was adopted only by 7000 persons in 
all Israel (1 Kings xix. 18); but religious feelings 
ran high. The Nabi Eli-jah raised a tumult, and put 
to death 450 prophets of the rival religion ; Eli-jah 
then fled to the Southern Desert, and was the Hero 
of several remarkable incidents on Mount Choreb.* 
Chaza-el, the servant of Benhadad, Melech of Damas- 
cus, was excited against his master by Eli-jah,' who 
also stirred up Jehu against Ach-ab, Melech of Israel, 
by anointing Jehu with oil, and declaring him Melech 

» Note 152. 'Note 153. » Note 154. * Note 155. 
•Note 156, « Note 157, "^ Note 158. 
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by " divine command ;" ^ after which Eli-jah resigned 
in favor of another Nabi Eli-sha.^ 

The building of Jericho was assigned to a Mythi- 
cal personage, Chi-El, (Living El), of Beth-El (House 
of El), to fulfil a prophecy. Jericho has already ap- 
peared in the Legend of Eglon and Ehud, as " the 
City of Palm Trees," and David's messengers had 
been " sent to Jericho ;" but we are informed by the 
Legend of Eli-sha what kind of a place Jericho really 
was. (2 Kings ii. 19.) 

Samareia was besieged by Benhadad, Melech of 
Damascus, but, being surprised by a sally of the be- 
sieged, he was compelled to retreat. Next year Ben- 
hadad returned with a large force of horses and 
chariots ; avoiding the hills, he advanced by the Sa- 
ronatic plain to Apheq. After seven days, the Isra- 
elites attacked the Syrians, and killed 100,000 foot- 
men in one day. The rest fled to Apheq (the fort) 
where they were able to find a wall large enough to 
fall upon 27,000 of the fugitives. The explanation 
of this mysterious afEair has not been attempted 
by the Commentators, one of whom feebly suggests 
an earthquake. Benhadad sued for peace, which 
was granted by Ach-ab ; and, in so doing, he dis- 
pleased the party of the " Sons of the Prophets." 

The Legend of the man killed by a Lion, because 
he refused to smite his neighbour's cheek, is too 
puerile for criticism, and it serves to show that the 
parties opposed to Ach-ab were not at that time 
de8er\'ing of much consideration. 

» Note 159. • Note 160. 
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The narratiye now proceeds to consider the sacer- 
dotal Legend of Naboth, the Grarden.^ 

Naboth of Jezreel was the owner of a Vineyard, 
or Garden (Naboth) near the Melech's hoase, and 
declined to sell his property when requested to do &o 
by Ach-ab. This mortified the Melech Ach-ab so 
much that he reftiaed to eat Then the Queen Je-ze- 
bel of Sidon, having procured the Melech's seal, wrote 
to the Elders of Jeareel, desiring them to accuse Na- 
both of treason and blasphemy by means of two false 
witnesses, — that Naboth was to be found guilty and 
then stoned to death. This was done, and imme- 
diately Ach-ab took possession of the Garden. 

So atrocious a deed brought upon Ach-ab the 
divine vengeance, represented by Eli-jah, who pro- 
nounced the following 

Obaclb. 

In the place where Dogs licked the blood of Naboth 

Shall Dogs lick thy blood.-^even thine. 
Thy posterity shall perish, and the Dogs 
Shall eat Je-ze-bel by the wall of Jezreel. 
Sons of the City, —the Dogs shall eat. 
Sons of the Field, — ^the Vultures shall eat. 

Ach-ab then humbled himself, fasted, wore sack- 
cloth, tore his clothes, and made external signs of 
the most abject submission to the divine Nabi. Upon 
which Eli-jah feeling gratified at the sight of the Civil 
and Military power prostrate before the Sacerdotal, 
pointed out that these evils could only happen in his 
son's days, and not in his own. 
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The primary object of this Legend is saflSciently 
obvious ; on the one hand to glorify the Nabi Eli-jah, 
and on the other to vilify Ach-ab for protecting the 
rival religious culture. Je-ze-bel is anathematized for 
being a " strange woman " from Sidon, and a protector 
of the Sun-worshippers. Then, it is highly improba- 
ble that such a circumstantial letter, as that of Je-ze- 
bel, could have been written to the Elders of the city, 
although such instructions might be given verbally, 
and in general terms privately to a confidential officer ; 
and it is not explained how Eli-jah could return to 
Ach-ab and Je-ze-bel, after his affair with the 450 
Priests of Baal. Although it is by no means im- 
probable that a barbarous Melech might put a citizen 
to death without sufficient cause under the forms of 
law, and appropriate his estate ; yet the obvious fact, 
that a story is told in order that a prophecy may be 
fulfilled, destroys the credit of both, as they form 
portions of the same narrative. 

The explanation of this Legend agrees very much 
with that previously given in reference to the corre- 
sponding story of David and Bath-sheba. The Me- 
lech Ach-ab is represented as committing an atrocious 
crime, in order to bring the Military and Civil author- 
ity under the lash of the Kohanim ; and upon sub- 
mission to their rebuke, and the showing of contri- 
tion for the crime, with due acknowledgment of the 
Sacerdotal power, the punishment is remitted by 
them to the guilty party, and the innocent posterity 
are made the victims. We shall see shortly how the 
.narrative is forced in the most improbable manner, in 
order to fulfil the prophecies. 
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Ach-ab joined with Jeho-shaphat, Melecli of 
Judali, in an expedition against Benhadad of Da- 
mascus. At the battle of Ramoth-gilead an arrow 
penetrated the joints of Ach-ab's breastplate, and 
occasioned his death. The name of Jeho-shaphat is 
sufficient to explain Etymol<^cally, that this was a 
" judgment of Jeho." 

But it had been foretold by the Oracle that Aeh- 
ab's blood should be licked up by Dogs, at the place 
where Naboth had been stoned to death, and Ach-ab 
was killed at the battle of Ramoth-gilead, which is 
forty-five miles distant from Jezreel. If the facts 
differ from the prophecy, so much the worse for the 
facts ; as, at all hazards the credit of the Oracle must 
be maintained. We are therefore informed that Ach- 
ab's blood flowed upon his chariot, and that after the 
chariot had crossed the River Jordan, and had tra- 
velled for forty-five miles, exposed to the sun and 
dust, it was washed in the pool of Samareia^ and that 
Dogs were waiting there to lick up the washings. But 
Jezreel, where Naboth was killed, is about twenty 
miles distant from Samareia ; thus even with its ob- 
vious subterfuge, the narrative fails to fulfil the con- 
ditions of its own problem or prophecy. 

The whole story of Naboth (the Garden), the 
Dogs, Ach-ab, and Je-ze-bel has the appearance of 
being merely a sacerdotal Legend, intended for the 
glorification of the prophet Eli-jah, dictated by reli- 
gious animosity, and destitute of all Historical founda- 
tion ; while the knowledge shown of the Law against 
Blasphemy confirms the late date of the Legend, and 
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refers it to Jerasalera. (Lev. xxiv. 16 — ^Deut xix. 
16.) 

Achaz-iah, son of Ach-ab, ruled for two years 
only, and supported the religion of Baal. 

Jeho-ram, son of Ach-ab, ruled for twelve years. 
It seems that Mesha, Melech of Mo-ab, was in the 
habit of paying a yearly tribute of 100,000 lambs, 
and 100,000 rams, with the wool. This excessive 
tribute Mesha rebelled against, and Jeho-ram invited 
Jeho-shaphat, Melech of Judah, to join in an expedi- 
tion against Mesha of Mo-ab.^ Three Melachim 
inarched to the wilderness of Edom, for seven days, as 
the Melech of Edom accompanied them. The water 
failed, the king of Edom not knowing his own country. 

Eli-sha, the Nabi, was produced for the purpose 
of glorification, and after a minstrel had played be- 
fore Eli-sha, he was able to foretell a supernatural 
supply of water. Next morning, although there had 
been neither rain, nor storm, the whole country was 
filled with water. The sun shone upon the water, 
and the Mo-abites saw the water red as blood. The 
name Mo-ab (Water-father) suggests this Legend; 
while the details are evidently derived from the Opti- 
cal illusion, known as the Mirage, not unusual in the 
Great Desert The Israelites laid the country waste, 
the Melech of Mo-ab sacrificed his eldest son as a 
burnt offering on the city wall, and the allies departed 
in disgust. 

Meantime Chaza-el, incited by Elijah, had assas- 
sinated Benhadad, and was now the Melech of Da- 
mascus. Jeho-ram, accompanied by his relative 

» Note 162. 
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Achaz-iah, Melech of Judah, fought against Chaza'*el ; 
Jeho-ram was wounded in battle, and lav sick at Jez- 
reel. The Nabi Eli^sha incited Jehu to rebel and kill 
both the Melachim of Judah and Israel, in order to 
fulfil Eli-jah's prophecy against the house of Ach-ab ; 
at the same time, Eli-sha repeated the prophecy that 
the Sidonian princess Je-ze^bel should be ^' eaten by 
Dogs." The two Melachim were at Jezreel, and 
when Jehu approached the tower of Jezreel with 
hostile intent, the watchman recognised Jehu, because 
" he drove furiously." (2 Kings ix. 20.) 

Jeho-ram was then killed by Jehu, and his body 
was cast on the land of Naboth, the Jezreelite, in 
order to fulfil another prophecy, in which retributive 
justice is supposed to be materialized by the blood 
of Ach-ab's son falling on the same plot of ground 
with the blood of Naboth. But Naboth (the Man), 
had been killed out of ike city, and not at Naboth, 
(the Garden) near the Melech's house. Achaz-iah, the 
Melech of Judah, was also killed by Jehu, for no ap- 
parent reason, but to fulfil the prophecy, as he was the 
grandson of Ach^ab, and only by the. mother's side. 

Jehu returned to Jezreel, and seeing Queen Je-ze- 
bel at a window, '^ with her head attired aad her eyes 
painted," (probably with sulphuret of antimony), he 
ordered her to be thrown out by the chamberlains. 
Jehil trod the Queen underfoot, and then went in to 
dine. After dinner, Jehu thought that the body of 
Je-ze-bel ought to be buried, "as she was a King^s 
daughter;" but the servants could only find "a akull, 
the feet, and the pahns of the hands." 
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This barbarous Legend of Je-ze-bel has been the 
popular model and authority for many similar atroci- 
ties perpetrated upon illustrious females, in modem 
times by religious and political fanatics, who, mistak- 
ing the narrative as a Historical example for imita- 
tion, have recognised a divine authority for their 
crimes. The term " Je-ze-bel " has actually been fre- 
quently applied to those unfortunate women by their 
fierce and cruel opponents. 

The gross improbabilities in the Legend of Je-ze- 
bel are but too apparent. Any woman, not to say a 
Queen, treated in this indecent and cruel manner, in 
the middle of any town or village, would draw around 
her body a crowd of sympathizing friends and exult- 
ing enemies ; and the noise and excitement of the 
crowd would drive away every prowling Dog to a 
considerable distance. The portions which remain 
of the Queen s body are detailed in a precise manner, 
according to the usual practice of writers of fiction, 
to amuse the reader, and to draw his attention away 
from the inconsistencies of the storv. Indeed, the 
detail of those human remains is so very exact that 
we might calculate, — How many village curs would 
be required to devour the missing portions of a Prin- 
cess, while a Melech is taking his dinner? — only it is 
not explained what became of the principal bones of 
the skeleton, which no Dog, Wolf, or Jackal could 
conveniently have devoured. However, as Queen 
Je-ze-bel was doomed prophetically to be devoured 
by Dogs, who can doubt that forty-two of those use- 
ful animals were in waiting to fulfil the prophecies 
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and execute the anathemata of the illustrious Ora- 
cles? 

Je-ze-bel, of Sidon, was represented as a foreigner 
and a woman, and she adhered faithfully to the 
religion of her friends and countrymen. The crime 
laid to her charge can be sufficiently explained, as 
the necessary basis to sustain the legendary ven- 
geance. Je-ze-bel, (Where-now-is-Baal?) appears, 
however, to be only the Eponomus, or Legendary 
representative, for the worship of Baal-shemesh, 
which the Hierarchy were anxious " to tread under 
footr 

The sons of Ach-ab, Seventy in number were all 
slain ; their heads were put into baskets, which lay 
in two heaps at the entrance of the gate, followed by 
the slaughter of Jeho-ram's relations and friends, in 
a fashion worthy of Nana Sahib, or the rulers of 
Dahomey and Ashantee, in order that the prophecy 
of Eli-jah against the house of Ach-ab might be ful- 
filled beyond all doubt or cavil. 

Jehu also killed Forty-two brothers of Achaz-iah, 
Melech of Judah, at the shearing house near Samareia. 
They had all arrived together from Judaea at this 
particular time, in one party, to pay a visit, without 
an escort, apparently for the express purpose of being 
killed, through the fear that any of Athal-iah's chil- 
dren should be said to have escaped the prophetic 
doom. It was not possible that the brothers could 
all have been Athal-iah*s children, but the anathe- 
matic number Forty-two was fulfilled, as well as the 
prophecy. 
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Jehu, son of Jeho-shaphat, (J^ho's judgment), 
commenced his reign in the interest of the divine 
Oracles, and proceeded to execute their sanguinary 
decrees. He ruled for twenty-eight years, or four 
times seven. Collecting all the priests of Baal, in the 
temple of the Sun, under the pretence of sacrificing, 
Jehu religiously massacred hoth the Priests and the 
"worshippers, destroying and burning the images. This 
gained for Jehu the approbation of the Kohanim, who, 
however, could not induce him to abolish the Golden 
Bull worshipped at Beth-el and Dan ; because it was 
the Hieratic policy to represent idolatry as having 
been always prevalent among the great body of the 
Israelites. For which reason, the oracle of the Ko- 
hanim informed Jehu, that his posterity should be 
Melachim, for four generations and no longer. Cha- 
za-el of Damascus, another sacerdotal avenger, laid 
the country waste to the East of the Jordan. 

Jeho-achaz, son of Jehu, ruled as Melech for seven- 
teen years over Israel. Being much oppressed by 
Chazarcl, Melech of Damascus, and Benhadad his 
son, the Israelite army was reduced to 10,000 men, 
fifty horses, and ten chariots. 

Jeho-ash, the son of Jeho-achaz, niled for sixteen 
years, and fought successfully against Amaz-iah, Me- 
lech of Judah. 

Chaza-el of Damascus died, and his son Ben- 
hadad succeeded as Melech. Jeho-ash recovered 
the places taken from his father, and defeated Ben- 
hadad three times, to fulfil the last prophecy of 
Eli-sha. 
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Jerobo-am 11. son of Jeho-ash ruled Israel for 
forty-one years and continued to tolerate all religions. 
Jerobo-am extended his territory from Chamath to 
the Sea, and listened to the Prophecies of Jonah, (the 
Dove), son of Amittai, (Truth). 

Zachar-iah, son of Jerobo-am, reigned only for 
six months, and was assassinated by Shallum, who 
succeeded as Melech, thus fulfilling the Oracle, — ^that 
Jehu's posterity should rule only for four genera- 
tions. 

Shallum, son of Jabesh, ruled only for one month. 

Menachem, son of Gadi, ruled for ten years in 
Samareia, and was tributary to Pul, King of Assyria, 
who taxed the country heavily. 

Peqach-iah, (Jah sees) son of Menachem, ruled 
for two years. This Melech supported the poptdar 
religion, and fell in a conspiracy. 

Peqach, (wide-awake) son of Remaliah, ruled for 
twenty years. In this reign an expedition from As- 
syria, under Tiglath-pileser, plundered the country of 
Naphthali, Galilaea, the Northern and Eastern por- 
tions of Israel, carrying away many captives into 
slavery. Peqach was also slain in a conspiracy. 

Hoshea, son of Elah, ruled for eight years, and 
was tributary to Shalman, King of Assyria, for 
several years; but as Hoshea had formed a corre- 
spondence with So, a king of Egypt unknown to 
History, and had ceased to pay the tribute, Samareia 
was besieged for Three years, when it was cap- 
tured by Shalman, and the principal inhabitants were 
said to have been removed to the cities of the Medes^ 
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who, however, were then unknown as a separate 
people. 

It was asserted by the Hierarchy, th^t the whole 
of the Israelite nation had been removed and that 
only the tribe of Judah had remained ; bat this is 
evidently a Levitical exaggeration. No force that a 
King of Assyria was likely to send across the Desert, 
could remove an entire people, when they might easily 
take refuge in the fastnesses of Mount Lebanon, or 
retreat into the Desert, or into Judaea, Idumaea, 
Egypt, or the cities of Phoenicia. Besides, it is 
evident that, upon the destruction of a portion of a 
city-wall, followed by a successful assault, the place 
would be abandoned by the unwarlike portion of its 
inhabitants until repaired, and only a limited number 
of slaves would at any time be profitable to the cap- 
tors. In ancient History, it is by no means uncom- 
mon to hear of whole cities being destroyed, or carried 
into captivity, and yet shortly after being in full 
vigour, as if nothing had happened. 

The Kohanim declared that the capture of Sama- 
reia had occurred because Jerobo-am had established 
the worship of the Bull Apis, and had separated him- 
self from Judsea ; but this first captivity would prob- 
ably not exceed several hundred persons exiled from 
Samareia and the surrounding country. It was de- 
clared by the Judseans that the places of these cap- 
tives had been occupied by strangers from Babylon, 
Cuthah, Ava, and other remote places. But the re- 
proach that SamareJA was re-peopled by Cutheans, 
probably had no more foundation, than what arises 

9 
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from the jealousy of rival cities, in which, if of any 
considerable size, a foreign quarter is always to be 
found. 

The statement made, that the National Deity had 
sent Lions, which killed some of the Cutheans, and 
that the latter applied to the King of Assyria to send 
them a Priest, who knew the manner of the god of 
the land, and who was to prevent the Lions from 
killing the people, — ^is of course merely a puerile 
Legend. 

The Samareitans were censured by the Levites 
of Jerusalem for worshipping their own gods in the 
Ass3nian manner, although they feared Jehovah ; in 
fact, with indulging in a general Polytheism, wherein 
Jehovah was classed as one among many other deities. 
These Israelites refused to obey the Levitical law in 
all its branches, and disowned the sacred caste of 
Priests, called " Sons of Levi." It was probably 
only the religious animosity of the rival Priests of 
Jerusalem, which suggested the accusation that the 
Samareitans used public idols, that they sacrificed 
their children on the public altars, and had adopted 
most of the licentious manners of the heathens, — ^1 
of which practices had gradually fallen into disuse, 
through the progress of civilization in the surround- 
ing nations. There is no distinct Historical evidence 
that Samareia and its people were ever destroyed, or 
that the ten tribes were ever lost; but on the con- 
trary their descendants are shown to have continued 
in existence tributary to the great nations. (Nech. 
iv. 2. Ez. iv. 10) 
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We now return to the tribe of Judab, as it stood 
after tbe deatb of Eecbobo-am. 

Abi-jam, son of Kecbobo-am ruled Judab for 
three years.^ 

Asa, son of Abi-jam, ruled for forty-one years, 
and declared for tbe worsbip of Jebovak^ Maacbah, 
tbe motber of Asa, was publicly reproved for wor- 
sbipping Asb-Toretb, and her idol was burnt by tbe 
brook Qidron (tbe Dirty). Asa did not venture to 
remove tbe bigb-places. Being on indifferent terms 
witb Baasba, Melecb of Israel, tbe latter commenced 
building tbe fort of Ramab, at tbe very gates of the 
city of David, to prevent excursions into tbe territory 
of Israel Asa sent a large subsidy to Benbadad, 
Melecb of Syria, to induce bim to make a diversion 
in favor of Asa, by attacking tbe tribe of Napbtbali. 
Tbis compelled Baasba to cease fortifying Bamab, 
and to return to defend bis own country. Tbe 
Judseans quickly demolisbed Ramab, and carried 
away tbe materials. 

Jebo-sbapbat, son of Asa, reigned for twenty-five 
years in Judab, and made an alliance witb Acb-ab, 
Melecb of Israel. Jebo-sbapbat accompanied Acb-ab 
to battle against tbe Syrians. Tbey fougbt at 
Ramotb-gilead, and Acbab w<xs killed. Jebo^bapbat 
favored tbe worsbip of Jebovab ; but tbe bigb-places 
could not be removed, because tbe main body of tbe 
people continued to offer incense and sacrifices to 
tbe deities of tbe Aborigines.^ 

» Note 163. « Note 164. » Note 165. 
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Jeho-ram, son of Jeho-shaphat, ruled over Jadah 
for eight years. Athal-iah, the daughter of Ach-ah, 
Melech of Israel, had married Jeho-ram, which cir- 
cumstance tended to confuse the conflicting prophe- 
cies in favor of David's posterity, and against Ach- 
ab's descendants. The narrative is evidently adjusted 
to prevent this conmiingling of Genealogies, as in 
the former instance of Satll's daughter MichaL^ 

The Edomites threw off their allegiance to the 
tribe of Judah, and declared their independence. 
Jeho-ram fought against the Edomites, but without 
result Libnah revolted at the same time. 

Achas-iah, the son of Jeho-ram by Athal-iah, the 
daughter of Ach-ab, ruled over Judah, during only 
one year.^ Achaz-iah accompanied Jeho-ram, Melech 
of Israel, against Chaza-el, Melech of Damascus, and 
they fought at Ramoth-gilead, where Jeho-ram was 
wounded, and Achaz-iah visited Jeho-ram at Jezreel, 
where he was sick. Thus, the two principal parties, 
both descended from Ach-ab, are brought by the 
narrative to Naboth, the Garden at Jezreel. Achaz- 
iah, of course, was killed by Jehu, that he might 
fulfil the Prophecy of the Nabi Eli-jah against Ach- 
ab's descendants. 

Athal-iah, the mother of Achaz-iah, then sought 
out all of David^s descendants, or in Hieratic lan- 
guage '^ the seed of the kingdom," and she destroyed 
them all. Athal-iah ruled for six years^ and, in the 
seventh year her government was overturned by a 
conspiracy of the Kohen Jeho-iada.* The first act 

» Note 166. « Note 167. » Note 168. * Note 169. 
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of the Kohen was to slay the Queen Athal-iah ; his 
second sacerdotal action was to seize Mattan (Given) 
the Priest of Baal, and to offer him up as a Human 
Sacrifice, before the altar of Jehovah, The worship 
of the Sun was then desecrated, its altars and images 
were destroyed. 

All the known descendants of David's family 
being extirpated, the pious arrangements of the Ko- 
hen Jeho-iada produced a concealed descendant seven 
years old, named Jeho-ash, to continue the sacred 
race.^ This child was said to be a son of Achaz-iah, 
and to have been " stolen from the king's sons slain," 
by a daughter of the Melech Jeho-ram, and grand- 
daughter of Jeho-shaphat (Jeho's judgment). This 
divine female was appropriately named Jeho-sheba, 
(Jehovah's Oath), in allusion to the prophecy of the 
Nabi Nathan. (2 Sam. vii. 16.) Jeho-ash reigned 
for Forty years ; yet he was the great grand-son of 
Ach-ab, and thus the Hierarchy themselves inad- 
vertently negatived all their own Prophecies against 
the posterity of Ach-ab ! ^ 

We are now informed that the Priests had ap- 
propriated the offerings of the people to their private 
use, and had neglected to keep the temple in repair ; 
that a chest, with a hole in the lid, was placed at the 
door to receive the collections, which were then ap- 
plied to their proper purpose, by the Scribe of the 
Melech, and the High Priest jointly. This is evi- 
dently an arrangement belonging to a more advanced 
state of society. The Legend appears to be altogether 

» Note 170. « Note 171. 
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inDocent of intending to cast any imputation upon the 
Priests : — the statement is inserted here, for another 
purpose, and is composed in anticipation of a future 
incident — the discovery of the Law. 

Chazarcl, Melech of Damascus, invaded the Phi- 
listines and threatened the City of David ; but Jeho- 
ash diverted this invasion by handing over a handsome 
supply of treasure. The weak tribe of Judah was & 
usual resort for plundering hordes. Jeho-ash was 
murdered in the fort of Millo, by two of his own 
officers, and was buried with his fathers in the City 
of David. 

Amaz-iah, son of Jeho-ash, ruled over Judah for 
twenty-nine years,^ and put to death the murderers of 
his father. The Edomites to the number of 10,000 
men were slain in the Valley of Salt, and a fort called 
Elah (the Strong) was captured. Amaz-iah sent a 
challenge to Jeho-achaz, Melech of Israel, and the two 
Melachim fought at Beth-shomesh, where the Judaeans 
were entirely defeated. The City of David was cap- 
tured, its defences broken down, and the temple was 
plundered of what little had been left by Chaza-el. 
A conspiracy was formed against Amaz-iah, and he 
fled to Lachish, where he was slain ; but his body 
was brought on horses and buried with his fathers in 
the City of David. 

TJzz-iah, or Achaz-iah, son of Amaz-iah, ruled 
Judah for fifty-two years, one of those long periods 
so convenient for the genealogists.^ The deeds of 
Uzz-iah are described in the precise words applied to 

» Note 172. • Note 173. 
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the actions of his son Jo-tham. TJzz-iah was repre- 
sented as being afflicted with Leprosy, and being un- 
clean, as living in a separate house. The long reign, 
destitute of incidents, required this explanation ; but 
the high-places remained as before. 

Jo-tham, son of TJzz-iah, ruled Judah for sixteen 
years,^ and favored the worship of Jehovah, by build- 
ing an upper gate for the temple ; but the high-places 
for the worship of other deities still remained, to the 
great disgust of the true Believers. 

Achaz succeeded his father Jo-tham, as Melech 
of Judah, and ruled for sixteen years.^ The idola- 
trous practices of Achaz are denounced as being 
abominable. His son was publicly sacrificed, and 
Achaz used the high-places, the hills, and every green 
tree, for burning incense, and other rites. Peqach, 
Melech of Israel, with Rezin, Melech of Syria, besieged 
Achaz in the City of David, killed many of his peo- 
ple, and took numerous captives, but the city could 
not be captured. Public opinion in Samareia would 
not permit the Judaean captives to be retained in 
slavery ; they were clothed and restored to liberty. 
Achaz, finding himself unable to maintain his inde- 
pendence, sent an embassy to Tiglath-pUeser, king of 
Assyria, declaring his allegiance, and presenting a 
subsidy to induce the king to make a diversion m 
favor of Achaz. The king of Assyria captured Da- 
mascus, and relieved Achaz from his state of siege. 
Achaz visited Tiglath-pileser at Damascus, and took 
the model of a Syrian altar, which he ordered the 

» Not« 174. • Note 175. 
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Kohen XJri-jah to set up, on the narrow ridge of 
Mount Shelem. Achaz changed the order of the 
sacrifices, removed some of the sacred vessels, and 
arranged religious matters on the model of the As- 
syrian culture at Nineveh. 

Chezeq-iah (Hezekiah), son of Achaz, ruled for 
twenty-nine years over Judah,^ and attempted to re- 
move the high-places, breaking images and cutting 
down the groves of Ash-Erah and Ash-Eroth. Che- 
zeq-iah also destroyed Nechushtan, or the Brazen 
Serpent.^ This is the first time we find that culture 
mentioned, and it is stated that unto those days 
the Israelites burned incense to the Brazen Serpent. 
If this be so, it is very singular that the worship of 
the Serpent was never denohnced or alluded to on 
any former occasion, although that superstition was 
widely diffused over Central Asia. Chezeq-iah threw 
off his allegiance to the king of Assyria, and drove 
the Philistines to the gates of Gaza. 

Seiinacherib, king of Assyria, being about to at- 
tack Egypt, passed through Juds&a. Chezeq-iah sub- 
mitted to the Assyrians, and agreed to pay a tribute 
of thirty talenta of gold, and 300 talenta of silver, (or 
about £308,400,) to raise' which amount Chezeq-iah 
stripped the temple of its gold ornaments, and emp- 
tied his treasury. Sennacherib proceeded on his ex- 
pedition against Egypt, where, according to Herodo- 
tus (II.), he was defeated by Sethon, Priest of Ptah, 
at the head of a disorderly crowd of people. For, the 
Assyrians found that an infinite number of Field-rats 

» Note 176. « Note 177. 
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had gnawed the quivers, bows, and thongs of the war- 
riors' shields in pieces during the night, as though the 
Assyrians had no night-patrols. Next morning, the 
Assyrians were obliged to flee with loss and confu- 
sion. Herodotus saw a statue of Sethon, in the tem- 
ple of Ptah, with the figure of a Rat in its hand, and 
the inscription " Whoever beholds me, learn to be 
religious." Such was the Egyptian Legend. The 
Judsean Legend was more serious ; for when the 
army of Sennacherib appeared before the City of 
David, which did not stand in the line of retreat, an 
Angel of Jehovah came out in the night and killed 
185,000 Assyrians, "and when they arose early in 
the morning, behold they were all dead corpses." 
(2 Kings xix. 35.) 

After these remarkable events Chezeq-iah was very 
sick with a boil, and was given over by his friends ; 
but the Nabi Isaiah advised Chezeq-iah to apply figs, 
which cured the boil, and Chezeq-iah was able to be 
out on the third day, which added fifteen years to 
the Melech's life, as he might otherwise have died. 
This trifling incident, when put into Hieratic lan- 
guage, was made a matter of serious glorification for 
the Nabi Isaiah, who shortly after proved his super- 
natural power in a still more remarkable manner. 

Chezeq-iah was asked by the Nabi Isaiah whether 
he would prefer to have the shadow, on the Sun-dial 
of Achaz, go back ten degrees, or go forward ten 
degrees. The Melech naturally thought that it was 
a very easy matter to lose time, but not quite so 
' practicable to gain it again ; so aays he, " Let the 

9* 
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shadow retam backward ten d^rees.*' The Nabi 
Isaiah then cried to Jehovah, and the shadow on the 
Son-dial of Achaz went back ten degrees. 

According to the Astronomy of the ancients, the 
Earth was an extended and immovable plain, soa- 
tainii^ the celestial vaolt ; and all the apparent mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies were considered as being 
really performed upon the spherical surface, or solid 
arched vault of the heavens. It is evident that this 
idea was fallacious, because the Sun, Moon, and Stars 
are not at the same distance from the observer. The 
unaided human Eye has no accustomed object to 
compare with the celestial bodies, and the unin- 
structed Mind is thus led to suppose them to be all 
equally distant. The spherical or vaulted i^pearance 
of the heavens is merely an Optical illusion, and the 
apparent limits of that infinite Space belong only to 
the human Eye, which attempts to penetrate the 
delusive barrier. 

It was evidently the intention of the Legend to 
confound the Sun-worshippers of Baal, by arresting 
their god in his course, and, by obliging him to move 
backwards to prove the influence of the Nabi Isaiah, 
with the superior power of Jehovah. 

For the benefit of those intelligent few, who are 
inclined in modern times, to receive the narrative of 
the Dial of Achaz as Historical, we would wish to 
point out that this apparently trivial operation in- 
volved the instantaneous existence of a Force suffi- 
cient to destroy the rotatory motion of the Earth on 
its axis from West to East ; — also, the instantaneous 
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impress of a second Force equal to the former, and 
sufficient to give the Earth a new rotatory motion 
from East to West : — then, after the motion had con^ 
tinned for ten degrees, the instantaneous impulse of 
a third Force, equal to the former, and sufficient to 
destroy the rotatory motion of the Earth in the new 
direction ; — and finally, the instant impulse of a 
fourth Force sufficient to restore the original rotatory 
motion of the Earth on its axis from West to East. 
The Sciences of Dynamics and Physical Astronomy 
demonstrate the Mathematical conditions necessary 
to execute these phenomena ; and prove the necessity 
for the instantaneous appearance of vast Cosmical 
Forces, for which no Physical causes have been as- 
signed. The alteration in the System of the Universe 
which all this implies, may be calculated by any one 
conversant with Dynamical Problems. (Laplace, 
M6can. Celeste, — Newton, Princip. — Whewell, Dy- 
nam, etc.) But the notion of momng the Earth was 
neither understood nor contemplated by the Legend, 
intent solely on stopping the Sun, 

The mistake of Chezeq-iah in confounding Time 
with its sidereal measure, must be excused ; as he 
built a cistern, and made a conduit for bringing 
water into David (City) ; — objects which probably 
lay more within the limited power of a Judaean 
Melech than interfering with the motion of the 
heavenly bodies. The dial of Achaz, being now old, 
and its steps or degrees probably out of repair, the 
Nabi Isaiah could have found no difficulty in moving 
the shadow. 
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Manasseh, son of Chezeq-iab,^ ruled Judah for 
fifty-five years, — one of those long periods so useful 
to assist the annalists in reconciling themselves with 
History, when troubled with a superfluous century 
or two. Manasseh restored the high-places abolished 
by his father, and re-established the religion of Baal, 
and the worship of the Stars. The Melech Manasseh 
encouraged Astrological ideas, enchantments, magi- 
cians and necromancers; he placed idols of Ash- 
Toreth in the temple of Jehovah, and publicly sac- 
rificed his own son as a victim on the public altar. 
For which profanities, the prophets denounced Man- 
asseh, (the Forgotten) ; and the Oracles prophesied 
destruction upon the Melech, his city, his family, and 
people ; declaring that those idolatrous actions were 
the sole cause of all the National misfortunes which 
followed : but such sacerdotal objections did not pre- 
vent Manasseh from enjoying a long and peaceful 

reign. 

Amon, the son of Manasseh, was killed after two, 
or rather twelve years, by a conspiracy of bis own 
officers.^ These were put to death by the Kohanim, 
and Josh-iah, the son of Amon, was declared to have 
been raised to the vacant office, at the early age of 
Eight years.8 The government was then represented 
as being administered by an association of able men, 
who sought to effect a thorough reformation of Re- 
ligion and manners, by the institution of the Levitical 
Laws. (b. c. 624.) 

J Note 178. • Note 179. » Note 180. 
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The series of Melachim given in the preceding 
narrative are derived from the Books of Kings, com- 
posed by some unknown authors, after the building 
of the walls of Jerusalem attributed to Nechem-iah, 
and probably not before b. c. 300. The Hieratic 
compositions, contained in the Books of Kings, pro- 
fess to be drawn up from more ancient documents, 
and they quote the Acts of Solomon, the Chronicles 
of the Kings of Israel, and the Chronicles of the 
Kings of Judah. If those more ancient books ever 
existed, they are now entirely unknown; and the 
lists of Kings, not being confirmed by any collateral 
Histories or circumstances, and the narratives being 
of a Legendary character, great doubt is thereby 
thrown upon their credibility as Histories. The 
Paraphrases of the Chronicles and of Josephus only 
exaggerate the details of the more ancient narratives, 
without rendering them more probable, or in any 
way removing the rational diflSculties for their recep- 
tion as History. 

The contrast between the two dynasties of Judah 
and Israel is very apparent. It was the obvious in- 
tention of the composers, to load Israel with the dis- 
credit of frequent revolutions ; and the Samareitans 
were accordingly assigned Five dynasties and Nine 
usurpers. On the other hand it was intended to 
prove an uninterrupted descent of the royal line of 
David in barbarous times, and without a single revo- 
lution, always excepting that remarkable one, the 
.true character of which is, however, betrayed in the 
name and descent of Jeho-sheba, (Jehovah's Oath). 
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We find, among the Eangs of Israel, several names, 
which are only mere duplications, extracted from the 
list of the Kings of Judah. Ach-ab (Uncle) being 
a worshipper of Baal, it was not likely that he should 
have named one son Achaz-iah (Jah holds), and an- 
other Jeho-ram (Jeho is high), which last is only a 
duplicate name for Ach-ab's son-in-law. 

It is scarcely possible to decide how much of 
these narratives is Historical, or how much is Legen- 
dary. The style being concise and circumstantial, 
and the narratives being in general destitute of ima- 
ginative or interesting detail, they are well calculated 
to mislead ; and hence a large number of critical per- 
sons, of great discernment, have been induced to 
credit the Historical reality of those narratives. But 
a reference to the Etymologies of the names given 
to the several characters, discloses the important fact, 
that the Histories are scarcely more than sacerdotal 
Legends, and Commentaries upon the names of the 
Kings. Most of these names bear reference to the 
actions and religious character of the persons^ and 
such facts could not have been known, until after 
each King had reigned. Many more names are 
purely sacerdotal, and others could never have be- 
longed to any Historical person. 

The names, as well as the narratives, are founded 
upon the opinions entertained by the Hierarchy of 
Jerusalem, at the time when they were composed : 

1 st That the High Priest was the source of aU 
power, derived directly from the National Deity, 
through the union of the two cultares of Elohim and 
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Jehovah, iUastrated by the Etymologies of El and Jah, 
and personified in the Nabi Eli-jah, and his successor 
Eli-sha, who transmit the divine power to the High 
Priests, as the representatives of Elohim-JehovaL 

2d. That the ten tribes of Israel - (Samareitans, 
etc.) had always been idolatrous, and the objects of 
the divine vengeance. 

3d. That the idolatry of the fathers was punished 
by cutting off the posterity in the third or fourth 
generation; and 

4th. That every important event had been fore- 
told by the Oracles ; and that it happened because it 
had been foretold ; and in order that the Prophecy 
might be fulfilled. 

These peculiar opinions are illustrated by the nar- 
rative of Jehu, who is only another deputy of the 
National Deity Jah, or Jeho. This personage Jehu, 
is entirely represented as the pitiless executive of 
sacerdotal vengeance. The prophetic anathemata, 
some of which "Jehovah told Jehu," are mostly 
fulfilled through the subordinate agency of Jehu. 
He is first represented as the Nahi Jehu avenging on 
Baasha's descendants ; then he appears as the Melech 
. Jehu avenging on Ach-ab's descendants. Jehu is the 
true Hebrew representative of the fierce and " swift 
driving " Furies or Erinnyes, and therefore probably 
only a Mythical personage. Jehu is the male repre- 
sentative of sacerdotal vengeance, of which Ja-el is 
the female, 

Jehu, however, is only a man, but then he is the 
son of Jeho-shaphat, or the Judgment of Jeho. Jehu 
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is anointed king by £li-jali, and is sent to execate the 
Oracular vengeance upon two inoffensive Melachim, 
Jeho-ram of Israel, and Achaz-iah of Judah, merely 
because they were descended by one parent from 
Ach-ab, — and Jehu more especially takes vengeance 
upon Je-ze-bel, the "strange woman." (Ez. x. 2.) 
Jehu received Oracles directly from Jeho ; — but Jehu 
tolerates idolatry, and after four generations, his pos- 
teritv are cut off. 

If we compare the two lists containing the names 
of the Kings of Judah and Israel, we shall find that 
the names are generally dissimilar ; but the Kings of 
Israel succeeding Jehu are precisely duplicates of 
Judsean kings, as are also the two successors of Ach- 
ab. The names of those kings are entirely Judsean, 
and, being compounds of Jah and Jeho, never could 
have been selected by idolatrous Samareitans, but 
were designated at Jerusalem, to fulfil the prophecy 
which *' Jeho told Jehu," in conformity with Leviti- 
cal ideas. The names Rechobo-am, and Jerobo-am, 
which commence the dynasties are symmetrical, and 
probably emanate from one common source, serving 
to illustrate the existing conditions of Israelites and 
Judaeans, which were essentially different, but at the 
same time correlated and analogous. The other names 
for Judsean kings, being mostly descriptive, or arti- 
ficial, sufficiently betray their sacerdotal origin, and 
may be considered as purely Hieronomous. 

Throughout the Books of Kings, there is an affec- 
tation of great precision in the relative dates of the 
reigns of the Melachim of Israel and Judah; but 
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npon examination^ these dates are found to be ge- 
nerally inaccurate, as an error of one year occurs fre- 
quently, besides others of more importance in Orari, 
Jeho-ram, and Peqach of Israel, and in TJzz-iah and 
Ohezeq-iah of Judah. Ten years are omitted be- 
tween Jerobo-am and Zechar-iah, and there are other 
small errors. 

It is a peculiarity in the Legends of these Books, 
that the lower Animals are used on several occasions 
to extricate the feeble narrative from its difficulties, 
lions and Dogs are particularly useful ; She-Bears, 
Asses, and even Ravens play their parts in the Epic 
portions of the narrative. These natural creatures 
are not so prodigious as Angels would have been for 
machinery; and the lower Animals are equally ser- 
viceable in filling up those gaps, which would other- 
wise have arisen, from the extreme want of imagina- 
tion and elegance shown in the composition of these 
Hieratic Legends. 

The inconsistencies and contradictions of ancient 
narratives have never been sufficient to shake the 
faith of ordinary believers, if only a plausible picture 
of by-gone times be presented to their imagina- 
tions ; nor do they appear to notice that the events 
related are referred to a period, long before the in- 
vention of Letters, inaccessible alike to Chronology 
or Criticism, and portraying the features of a Legen- 
dary past, which never were, or could have been 
Historically present. Uncritical believers are always 
prepared to resign any particular matter of detail, 
which may appear impossible or absurd • but when 
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we assert that all those ancient and long-celebrated 
names for Kings never had any real originals, — that 
the Kings neither lived for so many years, nor died, 
nor were ever succeeded by sons who reigned in their 
stead, — and that those names, many of which have 
become household words, are assigned to imaginary 
beings, who had never done in their lives the very 
least part of those several matters and things, so mi- 
nutely related and described, — we appear to them to 
exceed the limits both of probability and propriety. 
At present, we shall only draw attention to the fact, 
that a few centuries ago, the whole of the ancient 
Kings of Greece, the Siege of Troy, the Argonautic 
expedition, the Amazons, the seven kings of Rome, 
the combat of Horatii and Curatii, the knights of 
Arthur and Charlemagne, the dynasty of English 
Kings from Brute the Trojan, and the early Legends 
of most European nations, — were universally and 
firmly credited as being Historical ; yet now those 
Myths and Legends have been entirely banished from 
History, — a fate which inevitably awaits the whole 
of the Judsean annals preceding the time of Alex- 
ander of Macedon. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

Greek Alphabet invented — Writing Materials — Paper — Ink~ 
Stamped Bricks— Oral Tradition— Writing on Skins— Sticks- 
Roll of a Book— Letters generally nsed b. o. 600— Fhcenician 
Inscriptions — Abraxas gems — ^Inscriptions of Palmyra — He- 
brew Alphabets. 

Thb Commerce of the ancient Phoenicians began 
to develop itself along the Northern shores of Africa, 
and the Eastern coast of the Mediterranean Sea ; but 
it was soon found that the care and transport of Mer- 
chandize required certain marks to distinguish the 
articles belonging to different owners, or intended for 
different places. At the earliest date, we hear of the 
Sopher, or Scribe, who, with his Shebet, or Rod,^ exe- 
cuted those Phoenician,^ or Samareitan^ characters, 
which appear to belong to a very ancient and obscure 
period. This opinion, that Commerce gave rise to 
the invention of Letters, is eponomized in an ancient 
Greek Legend. Hermes, the deity who presides over 
Merchants, teaches Palamedes to express spoken words 
by Writing. 

The origin of Aramaean Letters has been claimed 
for the Babylonians, whose Cuneiform characters 
have only recently been deciphered; also, for the 
Egyptians, whose inscriptions in Hieratic and De- 
motic characters appear on very ancient sculptures. 

> Note 181. » Note 182. » Note 183. 
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But it must be noticed that Egyptian Hieroglyphics 
expressing words, or the Phoenician marks identifying 
goods, are very different in their nature from a true 
Alphabet. This requires for its invention, not only 
a careful analysis of the sounds uttered by the human 
voice ; but a perception of the differences among Vo- 
cal, Labial, Dental, and Guttural Letters into which 
they may be resolved. 

It is more probable that the Greeks (Hellenes), 
who first created a true Literature, were also the first 
who invented an Alphabet, about the times imme- 
diately preceding the First Olympiad (b. c. 776). 
The resemblance of some of the Greek characters to 
the Phoenician may perhaps arise from the fact, that 
the Greeks of Ionia were familiar with the marks on 
Phoenician goods, and that they naturally imitated the 
forms of those marks in constructing their own Alpha* 
beU The origin of letters was assigned, by Plato, to 
the Port of Naucratis in Egypt, where Ionian Greeks 
and Phoenicians collected for the purposes of Com- 
merce (b. 0. 670). 

The earliest characters were probably traced by a 
finger on the sand, and the most ancient documents 
were executed on tablets of wood, coated with wax, 
on stones covered with plaster, or on bricks of soft 
clay dried in the sun. When intended to be per- 
manent, characters were formed at a great expense of 
time and labour upon metal or stone, by means of a 
Stylus, or cutting tool. 

The chief obstacle to the early practice of the Ait 
of Writing arose from the serious difficulty of finding 
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a convenient and cheap material on which to write. 
The broad leaves of the Palm Tree, the hides and 
skins of animals were the first rude substitutes for a 
true Paper. These were followed by boards, plaster 
casts, linen cloth, and Papyrus ; but the greatest pro- 
gress was made, when the idea occurred of using a 
black Ink upon a white ground. 

The first manufactured paper was the Egyptian 
Papynis, made from the Paper Reed (Cyperus Papy- 
rus, Linn.), which formerly grew in great abundance 
on the Banks of the Nile. The Egyptian Paper pos- 
sesses considerable durability ; but was not otherwise 
equal in any respect to what is made in modem times 
from linen rags or vegetable fibre. 

At a very early date, minute Cuneiform characters 
were stamped upon clay bricks (Laterculi coctiles. 
Plin. Hist. Nat vii. 67), and baked in the ovens or 
brick-kilns at Babylon and other places. These 
wedge-shaped or arrow-headed characters marked 
the period of transition, intervening between the 
more ancient use of Hieroglyphics, or figures repre- 
senting ideas, and the more perfect invention of a 
true Alphabet, representing vocal sounds, and Letters 
as the elements of Words. 

We shall now proceed to inquire what evidence we 
have that the ancient Israelites were acquainted with 
the Art of Writing. 

It is evident that the authors of the Books of 
Judges and Samu-el had jio other sources of informa- 
tion than the oral traditions of the people. From the 
extremely traditional character of those fragments. 
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the previous existence of any written documents, 
during the periods they profess to describe, is com- 
pletely disproved. 

The Prophet Jo-el points to oral tradition as the 
only method of keeping up the memory of events. 
He says, " Hear this, ye old men, and give ear all ye 
inhabitants of the land. Hath this been in your 
days, or in the days of your fathers ? Tell ye your 
children, and let your children tell their children, and 
their children another generation." (Joel i. 2, 3.) 
Past events, in the Legend of Gideon, were said to 
have been told them by their fathers (Judg. vL 13). 
Throughout the whole of these Books of Judges and 
Samu-el, there is no allusion to any written Law ; and 
in the metrical hymns, or Psalms, we hear of " dark 
sayings of old, which our fathers have told us." 
(Psalm Ixxviii. 3.) 

The most ancient writing of the Israelites is prob- 
ably the Book of the Prophet Amos, (b. c. 760) in 
the times of the Melachim of Juds&a ; and the author 
does not explain where he learned the use of that 
uncommon Art of Writing. In the Book of the 
Prophet Hoshea, (b. c. 721) we find the first traces 
of a written Law, for he says, " I have» written 
to Ephraim the great things of my Law." (Hosh. 
viii. 12.) 

The first portions of the Book of the Prophet 
Isaiah (i-xxxv) were probably composed as early as 
B. c. 698, although the remaining parts were annexed 
at a much later date. It is in the earlier portion of 
Isaiah, that we find an ancient notice of the Art of 
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Writing, as he speaks of " writing in a tablet, and 
noting in a Book, that it may be for the time to come 
for ever and ever." (Is. xxx. 8.) 

Chabbaquk, the Prophet, (b. c. 626) writes hia 
vision plain upon Tablets, '' that he who runs may 
read." (Chabb. ii. 2.) 

The Prophet Jeremiah (b. c. 687) is told to write 
all these things in a Book (Jer. xxxvL 2). Writing 
in the roll of a Book is described, which Baruch 
reads to the chiefs. They ask "How did'st thou 
write all these words at his mouth ?" and Baruch ex- 
plains " He pronounced all these words unto me with 
his mouth, and / wrote them with Ink in a Book^ 
This proves how novel and astonishing the perform- 
ance was considered to be at that time. The Melech 
Jeho-iaqim, being obviously unable to make any. 
thing out of the writing, burned the skin, apparently 
in contempt, or to destroy the magical effects of the 
spell. 

In the times of the Prophet Ezekiel (b. c. 674) 
the practice of writing upon sticks appears to have 
been familiar. (Ezek. xxxvii. 20.) 

David, in the Legend, writes a letter to Jo-ab ; 
but the reply of Jo-ab is by word of mouth, as he ' 
sent and told David the things concerning the war. 
(2 Sam. xi. 18.) That letter, being a militaiy de- 
spatch must, if written at all, have been on some light 
material such as a wooden card or shingle coated 
with wax. If it be true that written language and 
characters were used for transmitting the Psalms to 
posterity, this would bring the epoch for the Epono- 
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toous Melech of "the Beloved" City (David) to 
about B. 0. 750. 

The Books of Samu-el are evidently later com- 
positions than the Book of Judges. Such lengthy 
writings would imply that they were written in the 
" Roll of a Book," that is, on skins joined together 
at the ends, and written over with Ink; and the 
Phoenician or Hieratic chai*acters were so mde and 
uncouth, that they must have composed two rolls of 
considerable size. 

The Hebrew word Cathav,* to write, properly 
means to hew out, showing the laborious method of 
carving on stone or metal ; but the word used for 
Ink (Dyo) is derived from the Persian. The words 
** Roll of a Book " (Megillah sapher)* first occur in the 
Book of the Prophet Jeremiah (b. o. 600), of which 
some portions were not written until after the times 
of Kyrus, King of Persia (b. o. 538). 

The expressions used in the " Song of Deborah," 
" They that handle the pen of the writer," (Judg. v. 
14) as translated, is calculated to mislead. It is more 
correctly rendered " the rod of the Scribe," (Shebet 
sopher). It is not easy to perceive what the Sopher, 
or Scribe, had to do in the battle ; and it has been 
explained by Commentators as referring to the 
notches made on a rod by officers mustering the men 
in battle array. The forces being irregular, these 
Scribes were more probably the markers of Phoeni- 
cian goods, who attended with supplies of arms from 

> Note 184, ^ Note 185. 
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the sea-coast of Zebnlun, for the use of those " 40,000 
men, without shield or spear." 

The ancient Phoenician characters showed con- 
siderable variety of form. Besides being used as 
marks for goods, they were literally " hewn out " by 
workmen, only rade imitators of the letters, and ig- 
norant of the meanings of the words. Thus, the in- 
scriptions on the Asmonean Sheqels, show great dif- 
ferences in the shapes of the Letters, although gen- 
erally recognisable. If Letters came from PhoBuicia 
to Greece, as has always been traditionally reported, 
the Phoenician marks are so variable in their shapes 
as to leave ample room for selection. 

There are no Vowels in the Aramsean Alphabets ; 
only certain letters, receiving the force of a supplied 
vowel understood ; and the lines are read from right 
to left. It is probable that the more ancient portions 
of the Hieratic compositions were originally written 
in a character allied either to the Phoenician or to 
the Palmyrean. When published to the world (a. d. 
150-300) they are understood to have aj^eared in 
the ancient character called the Hebrew Square, and 
without vowel points ; but this is merely conjecture, 
as no very ancient Manuscripts are known to exist. 

These Alphabets are composed of Consonants, 
and the Recipients of Yocal sounds. The Conso 
nants may be termed Palatals, Labials, Gutturals, 
Sibilants, and Aspirates. 

(1) The Palatal Consonants are formed chiefly by 
the action of the tongue against the palate ; they are 
D5, L6, Ne, Re, Te, and Taw. 

10 
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(2) The Labial Consonants are formed chiefly by 
the action of the Lips ; being Be, or Ye, Pe, and Me. 

(3) The Guttural Consonants are uttered from the 
throat : they are Ghe, Qe, and Ke. 

(4) The Sibilant Consonants are hissing sounds 
formed by the vibratory motion of the tongue : they 
are Se, or She, Ze, and Tse. 

(5) The Aspirate Consonants are merely labial, 
palatal, and guttural sounds, uttered with a strong 
breathing. They are three : Phe, The, and Che or 
He. 

(6) The Recipients of Vocal Sounds may repre- 
sent any Yowel ; and, therefore, they have no corre- 
sponding letters in the Roman Alphabet. The Re- 
cipients are five in number, and may be distinguished 
for convenience, as A (Aleph), H (He), W (Vau), 
Y (Yod), and O (Ain.) 

Many Manuscripts of the Judsean sacred books 
still exist, and they agree with one another in all 
material respects. These Hebrew Codices usually 
run on continuously without separation of words, 
stops, or subdivisions ; but few, if any of them, are 
more ancient than the twelfth century (a. d.). (De 
Rossi, Hebr. Typpgr. XV. Cent.) 

The ancient Hieratic compositions were first 
printed (a. d. 1488) in the modern Hebrew character, 
consisting of an Alphabet of Twenty-two letters. 
The Psalms had been printed as early as 1475 ; — the 
complete work of 1488 is known as the Edition of 
Soncino. The Bible of Brescia used by Luther is 
dated 1494. 
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Aleph ^ 

The First Letter of the Hebrew Alphabet is 
silent, and the name may perhaps denote ox or 
heifer. As a Numeral it signifies One ; with two 
dots ^ it signifies One Thousand. 

Beth 3 or 3 Veth. 

The Second Letter (B6) derives its name .Beth 
(a house or tent) from its form fl. It is used as a 
numeral for 2. The Roman letter B represents a 
double tent CO. When used without the dot 3 
Veth signifies VS. 

GiMMEL J 

The Third Letter (Gh6) is thought to signify 
"CameP*; it represents the number 3, a Sacred 
Number. 

Daleth "1 

The Fourth Letter (D6) derives its naime from 
a door^ corresponding to the Greek A or Soman D. 
As a numeral it signifies 4. 

He n 

The Fifth Letter is silent, and represents a sim- 
ple breathing; its ancient form is thought to 
resemble a lattice-grating or air-hole. It signifies 
the number 5. 
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Vau 1 

The Sixth Letter is also silent^ and represents a 
hook or hold-fast It denotes the number 6. 

Zaik t 

The Seventh Letter represents a Sacrificial 
Knife, or weapon^ for which reason it occupies the 
distinguished place of the Seventh, and expresses 
the Most Sacred number 7. Its power is ZS. 

cheth n 

The Eighth Letter (Ch6) signifies a fence or 
tar ; probably for Cattle or Sheep in its ancient 
form. It signifies the number 8* 

Teth 53 

The Ninth Letter (T6) represents a Serpent or 
coUing ; b& a numeral it signifies 9. 

Ton •* 

The Tenth Letter is silent, and signifies a hand^ 
which it slightly resembles ; it denotes 10, one of 
the Sacred Numbers. 

Kaph 3 T] 

The Eleventh Letter (KS) denotes the hollow 
of the hand; as a numeral it is used for 20. 

Lamed / 

The Twelfth Letter (L6) was intended to repre- 
sent an ox-goad in its earliest forma, and yery 
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much resembles the Greek A. It denotes the 
Sacred Number 30. 

Mem J2 D 
The Thirteenth Letter (M6) derives its name 
from "mayim," waters or waves. It served to 
denote the Sacred Number 40. 

Nun i I 

The Fourteenth Letter (N6) is supposed to sig- 
nify a Water-snake or an Eel. It represents the 
number 50. 

Saheeh Q 

The Fifteenth Letter (SS) signifies a support or 
prqpf and denotes the number 60. 

Anr y 

The Sixteenth Letter is silent. In its ancient 
form it is thought to have represented an Eye * it 
denotes the Sacred Number 70. 

The Seventeenth Letter (P6) signifies a mouthy 
to which its form bears no resemblance ; but refers 
to the lips as being a labial consonant. As a 
numeral it signifies 80. When used without the 
dot IQ it represents PhS. 

TsADDi ^ y 

The Eighteenth Letter (Tsfi) denotes 90 as a 
numeral. Its name indicates a fish-hook, signify- 
ing to catch ovfish — not always identical 
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QOPH p 

The Nineteenth Letter (Q6) is thought to refer 
to the back of the head, represented in the old 
Greek Koppa, 9 , whence the Boman Q is deriyed. 
As a number it denotes 100. 

Besh n 

The Twentieth Letter (E^) in its original form 
represented the heady imitated in the Greek p or 
P. As a number it denotes 200. 

Shin t£^ or Sot t£^ 

The Twenty-first Letter signifies a Toothy used 
as a numeral sign for 300. Its power is Shfi or 86, 
according as the dot is placed. 

tau n 

The Twenty-second Letter represents the mark 
or sign for those unable to write in its older form 
like a cross, still preserved in the Boman T t. As 
a number it signifies 400. When used without the 
dot p it denotes ThS. 

To the silent letters there are assigned vocal 
sounds, by means of Vowel Points, the invention 
of the Masorah or Tradition (A. D. 600-900), for 
which see the various Grammars of the Hebrew 
Language. 
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CHAPTER IX 

Seen and Prophets of Palestine— Divinatfons by Lot ; by Dew and 
Cattle— Omens— Divining by the Ephod ; by the Cnp ; by Ar- 
rows— Urim and Thummim— Wise-Women— Rules for under- 
standing the Prophetic Writings— Whether always falfilled T 
—Amos —Jo-el — Jonah — Hoshea—Nacham—Micah— Isaiah- 
Jeremiah, etc. 

Men of superior energy have never been wanting 
in all ages, prepared to use the wishes, prejudices, 
and opinions of their contemporaries for the advance- 
ment of their own views ; and when these are directed 
to worthy ends, such efforts have a tendency to pro- 
mote the Moral and Intellectual improvement of 
Mankind. 

In ancient times before regular governments were 
instituted, a deplorable uncertainty for the future 
generally prevailed ; and this led to a universal desire 
on the part of the people to penetrate into the future 
of events. Hence it followed that no person pre- 
suming to lead or to. advise had any prospect of 
being listened to, unless he pretended to hold inter- 
course with the invisible powers, and was prepared to 
foretell the future as a Roeh, or Seer, or as a Nabi, 
or Prophet. 

The petty chiefs or Melachim, on proceeding upon 
excursions for fighting or plunder, could scarcely ob- 
tain any following of consequence, unless the local 
Prophet declared that the auguries or signs were 
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favorable, and that they conveyed to the leader an 
assurance of success. More especially it was con- 
sidered important that the National or local deity 
should approve of the proceedings. Even when 
powerful kingdoms were establLhed, Princes were 
accustomed to employ the most practised Prophets^ 
and those of the greatest credit for success in the 
fulfilment of their Prophecies, in order to ascertain 
the results of their expeditions before they were made. 
These interpreters of events, or of the will of the 
National Deity, also acted as Counsellors ; and to in- 
crease their influence, they often adopted a chant or 
metre, so as to be in reality Bards and Poets, as well 
as Counsellors and Prophets. 

The general opinion, that such Prophets or Seers 
were inspired by the National Deity, followed na- 
turally from the usual or occasional success which 
followed from good counsels, and the credit arising 
from the admiration of the people. In' common 
language, " to consult the Seer," was held to be 
synonymous with " to inquire of the God." Hence^ 
the Prophets themselves might have been led to be- 
lieve, in perfect good faith, that they were divinely 
inspired. 

Prophets of distinction, while they boldly ven- 
tured upon fortuitous assertions, adopted the custom 
of describing past events as being future; just ai» 
Poets adapt their ideas to the metre or to the rhyme. 
*But, while the Oracles themselves, like the modern 
prophets of the weather, only ventured for the most 
part upon probabilities hefore the ernnts, the schools 
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of Priests and Prophets to which the Oracles had 
belonged, drew up precise descriptions of public 
events, after they had happened^ and unscrapulously 
added them on to the compositions of old and well- 
known Prophets, long after the decease of those dis- 
tinguished men. 

Judged by modern ideas, persons who write 
down past events as future, or who place their compo- 
sitions under the shelter of illustrious names, would 
be considered to have committed a literary forgery. 
But, in an illiterate and immoral age, such nice dis- 
tinctions would be altogether overlooked; and the 
remote evil done to posterity was overruled by the 
profitable results that immediately followed. 

In the course of time, the Art of Prophesying 
and Divining had become a profession ; and no one 
could expect to receive an answer to his inquiry, un- 
less he brought a present in his hand to the Roeh. 
(1 Sam. ix. 7.) Thus, when BaJa-am, the Seer, was 
consulted, they came " with the rewards of divination 
in their hand." (Numb. xxii. 7.) 

The Seers and Prophets of Judaea were perfectly 
analogous to the Oracles of Ancient Greece ; and, in 
a similar way, they were used for national and private 
purposes, — even on such trivial occasions as the find- 
ing of strayed cattle. (1 Sam. ix. 3.) 

The most ordinary practice was to consult a pro- 
fessional Seer or Prophet; but any person might 
divine on his own account. The usual and most con- 
venient way of divining was by casting lots ; and 
ill fared the unfortunate person upon whom the lot 
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fell. Thas, the cause of the storm, which Jonah and 
his companions experienced at sea, was ascertained, 
hy lot, to be the presence of Jonah in the vessel, and 
the mariners accordingly threw him into the sea. 
(Jonah i. 7.) When Satd ordered his men to eat 
nothing, but to pursue the enemy, and had said 
'^ Cursed be the man who eateth," it was noticed that 
the oracle refused to answer; and they concluded 
that some one must have eaten something. No one 
would confess ; so to ascertain the party, the lot was 
'cast, and it fell upon Jo-nathan. Satd said to his son 
Jo-nathan " Thou shalt surely die," but the people 
rescued Jo-nathan from his stern father. (1 Sam. 
xiv. 44.) 

Sometimes a more refined method of divining 
was adopted. Thus, Gideon placed a fleece of wool 
on the ground in the evening, and he announced 
that, if the fleece were wet with Dew in the morning, 
and the ground were dry beside it, the answer would 
be considered favorable, and so it proved ; but, in 
order to be quite certain, Gideon again announced 
that, on the following night, the condition would be 
reversed; when, finding the fleece dry, and the 
ground wet, the augury was complete. (Judg. vi. 
37-40.) 

It is almost unnecessary to remark, that the for- 
mation of Dew upon objects at night is fixed and 
determined by the Laws of Condensation arid Evapo- 
ration, as explained by the Science of Heat. (Wells 
on Dew — Dalton, Manchester Memoirs — Lardner on 
Heat) 
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Another method of divining was, by the sponta- 
neous motions of Cattle. Two milch Cows, which 
had never been yoked, were to be deprived of their 
calves, and yoked the first time to a new cart. The 
Sacred Chest of the Israelites was to be put upon 
the cart, and a trespass-ofEering of gold jewels in a 
box beside it The Cattle were then started ; if they 
took the road to the country of the Israelites, then 
the Philistines were to conclude that the Deity, to 
whom the chest was dedicated, had caused the evil 
of the epidemic ; but, if the Cattle took any other 
road, "it was a chance that happened to them." 
(1 Sam. vL 9.) 

The style of wording an answer in familiar phrases 
was also a way of divining. Thus, when Jo-nathan, 
son of Satd, hailed the outposts of the Philistines, he 
told his armour-bearer that, if the sentinel answered, 
" Wait till we come to you," they would not move ; 
but, if he said " Come up to us," they would go. 
(1 Sam. xiv. 8, 10.) This corresponds exactly with 
the Voices (^fjfiat) of the ancient Greeks, and the 
Omina, or Omens of the Romans. The incidental 
expressions of people were generally accepted, in 
periods of public excitement, as the revelations of a 
divine will, in illustration of which many instances 
are mentioned in History. (Cicero de Divin. l 45, 
46.) As these Omens generally admitted of opposite 
interpretations, the ss^acity of the Prophet was shown 
by the skill with which he deduced useful conclu- 
sions, and rejected those inferences likely to be mis- 
chievous or dangerous. 
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The linen Ephod, or garment of a Priest, afforded 
another and a very common mode of divining. This 
seems to have been done by throwing the linen robe 
into the air, and then noticing the various shapes and 
folds which it assumed on falling to the groand. 
David and the Priest Abi-athar, from their irr^ular 
mode of life, were partial to this easy manner of 
divining. Instead of searching out the tracks of a 
marauding band, David would say, "Bring hither 
the Ephod." These were his favorite words before 
making any movement (1 Sam. xxiiL 6, 9 — xxx. 7), 
and Abi-athar knew that he would not be welcome 
without his Ephod, so he brought it in his hand. 

The Art of Divining by the Cup was generally 
practised in Egypt (Gen. xliv. 5) and in Assyria. 
(Bonomi pi. 155.) The Persian poets have celebrated 
the Magical Cup of Jemshid, which, filled with " The 
Elixir of Life," disclosed, as in a mirror, all things do- 
ing in the world, — a feat which the Sciences and Arts 
now perform daily by means of the Electric Telegraph. 

The Divination by Arrows was practised in Judsea 
upon ordinary occasions (2 Kings xiii. 17), also at 
Babylon (Ezek. xxi. 21). The Diviner is represented 
on the Sculptures of Nineveh, as performing with 
two arrows, probably by the light of the Moon (Ash- 
Toreth). 

Divining by Urira (Lights) and Thummim (Won- 
ders), or by the breast-plate of Twelve precious stones, 
attached to the robe of the High Priest, was the in- 
vention of the Hierarchy in the times of the Seleu- 
cidse; when the material prosperity of the Priest- 
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hood was attended with symptoms of a failing power ; 
and required to be supported by the contrivances of 
wealth, luxury, and the Magical Arts. 

The excessive superstitions of the ancient Judsean 
people, in their anxiety to anticipate the secrets of 
the future, are fully proved by those Prophecies and 
Legends, in which frequent mention is made of the 
Diviners, the Dreamers, the Chabar (Enchanter), the 
Eesheph (Sorcerer), the Ob (Necromancer or Con- 
juror), the Jidoni (Wizard), the Mekasheph (Magician 
or Witch), and the ordinary allusions to the Cheber, 
Spell, or Charm. (Jer. xxvii. 9.) 

Wise-women, or " mothers in Israel " who made 
it a profession to foretell the future of events, corres- 
pond with the ordinary female Soothsayer or Fortune- 
toUeVy to be found in all ages and places, wherever 
Superstition prevails; although some of these women 
appear to have ranked with the Sibylla of the Greeks 
and Romans. Deborah, who sat under the Palm- 
tree on Mount Ephraim, seems to have been a noted 
Oracle ; and the really-original Palm-tree, (or at least 
one of its supposed descendants,) is exhibited in 
Palestine to the Pilgrims of the present day. The 
Baalath Ob (Mistress of Conjuring) appears as the 
Witch of En-dor ; and the influence of these women 
over the Chiefs and Elders is illustrated by the intro- 
duction in the Legends of the Sibyl Chuldah (2 Kings 
xxii. 14), the Woman of Teqoah (2 Sam. xiv. 2), the 
wise-woman of Beth-maakha (2 Sam. xx. 16), and 
even the prophecies of such women as Abigail (1 Sam. 
XXV. 28), and Rachab. (Josh. ii. 9.) 
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There are some rules for the understanding of 
prophetic writings, which readily suggest themselves. 

When a Prophecy has been pronounced in any 
Book, and when a narrative in the same booky fulfils 
the Prophecy, neither of them can be accepted as 
Historical ; because, the probability is, that the nar- 
rative was invented to fulfil the Prophecy, and that 
the Prophecy was invented to fulfil a purpose. The 
prophecies and narratives referring to Ach-ab and Je- 
ze-bel are of this kind. 

When a Prophecy is uttered in any one Book, its 
fulfilment must be sought in some event of the times in 
which it was uttered, and no where else ; for there 
are really no limits to the wild ravings of pious imagi- 
nations. Thus, when a Prophet announces that Ba- 
bylon shall fall, we must not understand that the 
prophecy refers to modern cities, — to Paris, London, 
Eome, and the like, — ^but to the ancient city on the 
Euphrates only^ 

Prophecies in general terms may have been 
announced before the events, through the natural 
sagacity of the Oracles uttering them ; but when an- 
nounced in precise terms, we conclude that they were 
always pronounced after the events. There is a pre- 
sumption that the Prophet lived before the event ; or 
80 near to the time that the Schools of the Prophets 
gave him the credit, in later ages, of having foretold 
the occurrence precisely. 

When a prophet speaks of Kyrus by name, the 
composer belongs to the age of Kyrus, or more pro- 
bably to some considerable time after it ; and when a 
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nameless author affects to mention Josb-iah by name, 
at least 360 years before be was born, or eponomized, 
as doing a precise action, it fixes the date of that com- 
position, as having been written after the reign of 
that Melech (if he ever reigned), and after the pre- 
cise action had been performed (if it ever was per- 
formed,) as well as for a precise purpose. 

It is too much to expect that even a majority of 
the Prophecies have been fulfilled, however they may 
have been uttered with skill and with due foresight, 
and in the anticipation of probable and desirable 
events; because events very often happen contrary 
to all expectations. 

Accordingly, we find that a very great number of 
Prophecies were never fulfilled. Babylon was not 
destroyed, neither was Tyre, although frequently 
doomed. The Edomites and the Moabites survived 
all the unfriendly hopes and wishes of their neigh- 
bours, the Judseans. Israel and Judah were never 
united, and the Judseans never conquered the world. 
Men^eries are still supplied with animal food, and 
the Animal world does not yet compose one social 
family. Wars still continue although daily becoming 
more destructive and expensive ; and Israelites, how- 
ever prosperous, do not yet sit under their own 
vines and fig-trees. Canaanites were continually 
cursed and prophesied against ; yet Sidon, Tyre, and 
the other cities " by the sea," prospered and remained. 
Several other Prophecies, although they were ulti- 
mately fulfilled, were not so at the time, nor in the 
manner, nor in the sense, in which they were uttered. 
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The town of Gaza, a port on the Mediterranean Sea, 
was doomed by Zepbaniah, Amos, Zechariah, and 
others ; yet it has always existed, and exists to the 
present day, as Ghuzzeh, a modem town of 10,000 
inhabitants. 

Many of the Prophecies are obscure, and contain 
general threats, warnings, and consolations of very 
doubtful application. These are but dreary reading, 
corresponding to the Sibylline Verses, and those 
''annosa volumina vatum'' of the ancient Romans, 
in being equally out of date, uninteresting and unin* 
telligible. 

Some Prophets are represented as assisting in the 
fulfilment of Prophecies uttered by themselves or 
others. Thus, after Eli-jah had prophesied that the 
house of Ach-ab should be cut off, both Eli-jah and 
his successor Eli-sha, incite Chaza-el and Jehu to 
murder and assassination to fulfil the alleged prophe- 
cies. The discrepancy, between the "dinne com- 
mand " and the '^ murder and assassination," indicates 
that all these parties are only eponomous, or the per- 
sonification of certain religious ideas. 

There can be no doubt that the public belief in 
a fortuitous prophecy has a tendency to produce 
events leading to its fulfilment Thus, if a prophecy 
were made and believed in favor of one Jedidiah, 
parents would be inclined to call their children by 
that name, and there would be so many Jedidiahs 
that the Prophecy could hardly fail to be fulfilled. 
Mohammed and his successors used the prophecies 
in favor of Ishmael to assist in their own fulfilment 
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When rival bands of Prophets pronounced in 
direct opposition to one another, as, when one side 
declared a victory, and the other side a defeat, those 
Prophets whose predictions were verified by the 
result, were lauded and extolled, and their Prophe- 
cies were undoubtedly fulfilled. As for those false 
Prophets, who were thus proved to have been in- 
spired by a "Demon of Lies," they were most de- 
servedly put to death, and wherever this useful prac- 
tice was maintained, there never could be any false 
prophets. (1 Kings xxii. 22.) 

It is to be noticed that the Prc^hets in genial 
show a complete ignorance of the Levitical Laws; 
and they exhibit only a slight knowledge of even the 
common traditions of the people. They never quote 
any written Law, neither do they appeal to the au- 
thority of Moses ; nor do they notice the Passover, 
the Feast of Tabernacles, or the Pentecost. The 
Sacred Chest, the Tables of Stone, the Levites, the 
Ark of the Testimony or Covenant, and its contents, 
the Patriarchs, and the ancient narratives of the 
Creation, Paradise, and the Flood are alike unknown 
to the Prophets. The Prophetic writings appear to 
be entirely unacquainted with the Pentateuch, or 
Five-roll (Book), containing Genesis, Exodus, Leviti- 
cus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. These books 
must therefore be referred to a subsequent period. 
It is altogether difEerent with the Books of Kings, 
which show a knowledge of the three-fold division 
of the Law (Torah), into statutes, commandments, 
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and judgments; and thej even quote the Law of 
Moses. (2 Kings xiy. 6.) 

Some knowledge of the Hebrew Prophets is in- 
dispensable for understanding the subsequent History. 

Amos« 

Amos declares himself to be neither a " Prophet," 
nor the " Son of a Prophet," but a herdman, and a 
gatherer of wild-fruit; and Amos seems to ha^e 
been considered as an intruder, for he was warned 
off by the Kohen at Bethel. The Book of " Amos" 
does not explain how it obtained its knowledge of 
Letters, and the Art of Wnting, then a very rare 
accomplishment, and mostly confined to the Priests 
and Prophets. 

The Book of Amos appears to be one of the ear- 
liest of the Prophetic rolls, and claims to have been 
composed in the times of TJzziah of Jndah, and of 
Jeroboam of Israel. The captivity of the Israelites 
is related (Am. vii. 17), which is usually referred to 
(b. c. 721) ; but this event could not have been fore- 
seen until the time when the country was overran 
by Tiglath-pileser of Assyria. Amos prophesies the 
return of the Israelites (Am. ix. 14) ; but this Prophe- 
cy has never been fulfilled in the sense in which it 
was uttered. 

There is no evidence that "Amos" was ac- 
quainted with any written Law ; and it is opposed 
to the Levitical system ; for it says " I hate, I de- 
spise your feast-days, and I will not smell in your 
solemn assemblies ; though you offer me burnt offer- 
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ings, and your meat-offerings I will not accept; 
neither will I regard the peace-offerings of your fat 
beasts." (v. 21, 22.) 

Amos is acquainted with two of the popular tra- 
ditions, — the forty years' wandering in the Desert, 
and the destruction of Sodom and Go-morrah ; and 
announces in Hieratic language, that the Israelites 
brought the worship of Jehovah out of Egypt, and 
that they were the only people who had adopted that 
religious system " out of all the families of the eailL" 
(iiL 1, 2.) 

The luxury of the times was offensive to Amos, 
which describes the people as lying on beds of ivory, 
stretching on couches, eating lamb and veal, singing 
to the sound of the lyre, inventing instniments of 
music like David, drinking wine in bowls, anointing 
with perfumes, and taking no thought of the national 
troubles. It rather approves of the ascetic Nazarites. 
Two constellations are referred to, under the names 
of Kimah, (the Cluster), and Kesil (the Giant). The 
expressive phrase, " a fire-brand plucked out of the 
burning," is here appHed to the Israelites, who had 
escaped an imminent danger from the King of 
Assyria. 

Jo-EL. 

The larger portion of this Book is the poetical 
description of a famine in Judsea occasioned by a 
swarm of Locusts ; and the composition has been 
generally admired for the boldness and vigour of its 
metaphor. Although the sufferings of the people 
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must have been severe under eucli a calamity ; yet 
Jo-el seems to lament because *' the meat and the 
drink-offerings are cut off from the Priests," (L 9) 
repeated at (i. 13) and again (ii. 14), as though it 
regarded the maintenance of the Priests as the chief 
object of the people. The real phenomenon of the 
Locusts is not unusual in the East. It has been well 
described by Volney (Voyage en Egypte et Syrie, i. 
283), and allowing for the poetical exaggerations of 
the Prophet, the account agrees tolerably well with 
that of Jo-el. 

Passages from the Book of Jo-el have been ex- 
tensively imitated in the more modem productions 
(in Exodus x. 14, and xxxiv. 6, and in Psalms 86, 
103 and 145). Jo-el appears to consider fasting, and 
lying in sack-cloth, as the only forms of worship, (i. 
9-16.) Letters not being yet in general use, Jo-el 
points to tradition, as being the only means of re- 
taining the memory of events. 

Other Prophets, and especially Micah, have de- 
nounced the detestable manner in which Israelites 
sacrificed their first-bom sons upon the public altars; 
but Jo-el discloses the disgraceful fact, that they made 
a trade with Greece, through the Phoenicians, for the 
sale of the unfortunate Israelite children of both 
sexes, for immoral purposes. These facts serve to 
exemplify the poverty and wretchedness of the 
country, and the manner in which the numbers of 
the people pressed upon their means of subsistence, 
when they were forced to do violence to their natural 
affection (ffro^jr^), so powerful even among the lower 
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animals. This general poverty of the country is 
sufficient of itself to explain the large colonies of 
Judseans which appear in foreign cities at an early age. 

The Messianic Prophecies of Jo- el have been ex- 
tensively misunderstood. " Jehovah, sitting on Mount 
Zion, is to summon all the Gentiles into the Valley of 
Jeho-shaphat, and to judge all the heathen. The 
whole people of Judsea, young and old, are to be 
prophets and priests. The City of David is to be 
holy ; no strangers are to be permitted to pass 
through her ; — the mountains shall yield new wine, 
the hills milk, and Judah and David (Jerusalem) 
shall dwell for ever, for Jehovah dwells in Zion," (ii. 
28-32, and iii. 9-21) ; but the Temple was afterwards 
erected on Mount Shelem, and not on Mount Zion. 

" Jo-el " makes no allusion to any written law, or 
to any festival, nor to any contemporary Melech. It 
proposes, by sound of trumpet in Zion, to assemble 
the congregation, and tofast^ which operation seems, 
from the ravages of the Locusts, to have been so im- 
perative, as to lose its supposed merit as a voluntary 
self-mortification. 

The Book of the Nabi Jo-el, though usually as- 
signed to an early date, alludes to the return from the 
captivity of Judah and Jerusalem (b. c. 587) ; but it 
bears in general the stamp of a greater antiquity, and 
this passage may be only a later addition. 

The name " Jo-el " belongs to the same class of 
Legendary words as "Eli-jah," and "Ja-el," and 
should be regarded merely as an Eponomus for the 
Book bearing that name. 

11 
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Jonah. 

The composition bearing the name of Jonah (the 
Dove), son of Amittai (Truth), does not refer particu- 
larly to Israelite affairs ; but the account of the great 
city of Nineveh is valuable as being one of the ear- 
liest notices of that interesting city. The Legend of 
the Whale finds its counterpart in the Greek Legend 
of Arion and the Dolphin, (Herod, i.), although the 
early Christians understood the Whale of Jonah in a 
Messianic sense. (Matt. xii. 39.) . 

The date of this Book is uncertain. Jonah is 
represented as going down to Joppa, which was not 
a recognised port of Judaea, until the time of the 
Maccabees, in order to take ship for Tarshish (Tar- 
tessus) in Spain ; and the parable of the Gourd with 
its moral, belongs almost to the times of the Sanhe- 
drim. Some modern explorers pretend to have dis- 
covered the " Tomb of Jonah " on the Mound of 
Nebbi Younis on the Tigris (Bonomi, Ninev. p. 311) ; 
but another " Tomb of Jonah " has long been shown 
near Sepphoris, on the road to Tiberias (Benj. Tudel. 
Itin.) To explore for the skeleton of the Whale 
would come next in order; we may infer that, if 
Bought^thdX sacred relic would soon \>q found, (Matt. 
viL 7.) 

HOSHEA. 

The Book of Hoshea claims to be one of the 
earliest of the Prophetic compositions, and it was 
written by an Israelite, interested in Samareitan af- 
fairs, and opposed to the Levitical system, but anxious 
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to reform the religion of the Israelites, and to 
unite them with the Judseans. The name of this 
Book is the same as that of the last Melech of Israel, 
and being identical with Jo-shua, is merely epono- 
mous. 

The date implied by the text is evidently incor- 
rect, because this composition must have been at 
least subsequent to the time when Hoshea, Melech 
of Israel, had been carried away captive by Shalman 
into Assyria; because it says "Israel is swallowed 
up, — they are gone up to Assyria, — they have hired 
among the nations" (Hosh. viii. 8, 10), and Shal- 
man is mentioned by name (x. 14). This being a 
precise Prophecy fixes an anterior limit to the date. 
(b. c. 721.) 

The allegory in some parts of the Book of the 
Prophet Hoshea is very coarse, and indicates a low 
social condition of the people; but there are not 
wanting some passages, which have always been ad- 
mired ; such as, " Sowing the wind, and reaping the 
whirlwind '' (viii. 7), and the author shrewdly notices 
the manner in which Congregations influence their 
Pastoi's, when he says " Like People, like Priest " 
(iv. 9). The aversion of Hoshea to the Levitical 
system is shown, when he says, " O Judah ! what 
shall I do unto thee? for I desired mercy and not 
sacrifice, and the knowledge of Jehovah more than 
burnt offerings" (vi. 4, 6). There is a simple ele- 
gance in some of the expressions of Hoshea, thus, he 
says of the votaries of the other religions, but equally 
applicable to his own, '^ They shall be as the morning 
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clond, and as the early dew that passeth away, and 
as the chaff driven by the whiriwind on the floor." 

We find here the first traces of a written Law, 
for the Book of Hoshea says, **I have written to 
Ephraim the great things of my Law," (viii. 12); 
but the Law as it then existed was only rudimentary ; 
and when it says, " I am Jehovah, the God, from the 
land of Egypt, and thou shalt know no other God 
but me, for (there is) no saviour besides me," (xiii. 4) 
— it probably declares the whole Law in one of its 
earliest forms. 

" Hoshea " is familiar with some of the National 
Legends — Jacob and Esau struggling before birth, — 
Jacob wrestling with an Angel, and serving in Syria 
for a wife, — a prophet bringing Israelites out of 
Egypt. 

The superstitions of the age are not disapproved 
by Hoshea, because he deplores that the Israehtes 
are without an Image, a Melech, a Sacrifice, an Ephod, 
or Teraphim (iii. 4). Hoshea is familiar with the 
mirth that prevailed on Feast-days, New Moons, and 
Sabbaths (Hosh. ii. 11) and he explains the low moral 
condition of his countrvmen, which is indeed evident 
from their traditions, — "No truth, no mercy, no 
knowledge of Elohim in the land : they break out in 
swearing, lying, killing, stealing, adultery, and blood 
toucheth blood." (Hosh. iv. 1, 2.) 

The prophecy in Hoshea, that the people of Israel 
and Judah, should be united under one government 
at Jezreel (Hosh. i. 11) was never fulfilled Hia> 
torically. 
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Nachum. 

The hatred of the Israelites expressed against the 
Assyrians after the capture of Samareia by Shalman, 
(surnamed Ezer, or the Help), leads Nachum (the 
Comforter,) to direct the force of his powerful invec- 
tive against the great City of Nineveh (iii. 1-8). 
H^ describes the National Deity as being " jealous 
and revengeful ; slow to anger, but great in power ; 
he is good, and knows them that trust in him ; — but 
Darkness (Ahriman) shall pursue his enemies." These 
expressions indicate an approach to Zarathustran doc- 
trines, and prove that the ideas of the Israelites re- 
specting the National Deity still remained crude and 
elementary. 

MiCAH. 

This prophet is opposed to Levitical institutions. 
He asks " Shall I come before Jehovah with burnt 
offerings, with calves of a year old ? Will Jehovah 
be pleased with thousands of rams, or with ten thou- 
sand rivera of oil ?" 

The Human Sacrifices then so frequent, of the 
first-born sons, are denounced in these forcible words, 
" Shall I give my first-bom for ray transgression ? — 
the fruit of my body, for the sin of my soul ? What 
doth Jehovah require of thee ? — To do justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God." These 
expressions show the efforts that were gradually made 
by intelligent men towards a reform of the detestable 
vices of the times. 
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In tbift composition, we find some more of those 
Messianic prophecies, which have been so generally 
misunderstood. " A ruler in Israel is to arise from 
the small village of Beth-lechem Ephrata, who shall 
bring back the captives taken by the King of Assyria. 
Seven shepherds and eipht chiefs are to assist him, — 
and they shall be delivered from the Assyrian, and 
the Israelites are to be among the Gentiles, like a 
young Lion among the flocks, treading down and 
tearing the nations. There shall be no more war, — 
their swords and spears shall be converted into 
plow-shares and pruning hooks* Every man shall 
sit under his own vine and fig-tree. All the nations 
are to come up to the temple. The Law is to go 
forth from Zion, and the word of Jehovah from the 
City of David." The name Micah signifies " Who 
like Jah ? " 

Isaiah. 

The Book of Isaiah (Jah the Deliverer), claims 
to have been written in the days of Uzziah, Jo-tham, 
and Achaz (from b. c. 767 to 717), a period of Forty 
years, but these dates can only apply to portions of 
the contents, which belong to various periods. Chap- 
ters xxxvi. to xxxix. are copied, almost verbatim from 
the Book of Kings (b, c. 300) while Chapters xL to 
Ixvi. are composed by other authors ; and this latter 
portion was not written until some considerable time 
after Kyrus (b. c. 587), who is mentioned by name. 
It will be seen that the work of this celebrated Nabi 
has been interpolated in several places. 
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Like most of the other Prophets, Isaiah dislikes 
the Levitical practices. "To what purpose is the 
multitude of your Sacrifices to me ? I am full of the 
burnt-offerings of rams, and the fat of fed beasts, and 
I delight not in the blood of bullocks or of lambs, or 
of he-goats. Who hath required you to appear in the 
Temple ? Bring no more vain oblations, incense is an 
abomination unto me ; the new moons, and Sabbaths , 
the csdling of assemblies, I cannot away with, it is 
iniquity, even the solemn meeting. Your new moons 
and your appointed feasts are hateful. When ye 
make many prayers, I will not hear, your hands are 
full of blood. Cease to do evil, — ^leam to do well" 
The necessity of a religious reform, as well as a 
general improvement of manners are here completely 
pointed out. 

It will be seen that the Prophet Isaiah was not 
acquainted with any written Law, and the practices 
which he denounces, are of the most ancient kind, as 
well as the long established culture of the people. 
His knowledge of the popular traditions is not very 
extensive. He alludes to Sodom and Go-morrah, the 
rock of Oreb, Gibeah of Satil, and the son of Jesse, 
but his silence on so many other subjects is sig- 
nificant. 

Isaiah dreams of a Utopia to come, when all the 
troubles and disorders of his age are to be removed. 
It will even extend to the animal creation, who are to 
cease their rivalries and contentions. The Carnivo- 
rous Animals are no longer to feed on fiesh ; but ft 
general Vegetable diet is to prevail, (xi. 6.^ 
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The women of Zion are reproved for their indul- 
gence in articles of female attire ; their haughty look% 
stretched forth necks, and wanton eyes, walking and 
mincing as they go, and making a tinkling with their 
feet. This mincing pace, censured by the Prophet, 
was caused by the use of anklets, and chains reaching 
from one anklet to the other, thus forcing the women 
to use short steps, while the chains jingled merrily 
along. ^ 

Isaiah prophecies that Samareia will be captured 
within sixty-five years ; but that city had already been 
taken by the Assyrians (b. c. 721). He also hopes 
that Judsea and Samareia shall unite, and conquer the 
neighbouring tribes and cities (Is. xi. 13); but this 
patriotic aspiration, like a similar one of Amos and 
Hoshea, was never fulfilled. Chapters xiii. and xxL 
have evidently been added after the capture of Ba- 
bylon by Kyrus (b. c. 687), for it is said, Go up, 
O Elam ! besiege, O Media ! Babylon is fallen — ^is 
fallen ! How art thou fallen, O Lucifer ! son of the 
morning!" Although captured, the entire desola- 
tion of Babylon did not occur in the manner pro- 
phesied (xiii.) ; because it has been described by 
Herodotus and many other Historians, as a great and 
flourishing city, even until after the times of the Se- 
leueidae. One of the Prophecies foretelling the fall 
of Babylon, claims to have been written the same 
year that the Melech Achaz died (Is. xiv. 28) ; but 
this is the anticipation of an event happening 140 
years later, which no sagacity could have foreseen. 
This addition t^o ^]^b gepi^if^e Isaiah, made in igno- 
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ranee by the sacerdotal party after the event, was, 
however, never fulfilled in the sense in which it had 
been subsequently written. 

The great city of Tyre is noticed as " of ancient 
days, — the crowning city, whose merchants are 
princes, and her traffickers the honorable of the 
earth." An obscure prophecy requiring Seventy 
years to accomplish is levelled against Tyre ; but it 
certainly was not fulfilled for 400 years, until the time 
of Alexander. Isaiah alludes to the paper-reeds of 
Egypt by the brooks, and speaks of writing in a tab- 
let, " that it may be for the time to come for ever and 
ever." He notices the manufactures of fine linen and 
net-work. 

» 

The intercourse with Egypt continued very inti- 
mate. Isaiah mentions five cities in Egypt as speak- 
ing the language of Canaan, and swearing by Jeho- 
vah, one is called Heres or the Sun (Heliopolis). 
Isaiah is opposed to the emigration from Judaea to 
Egypt, at Zoan and Heres, and also to any alliance 
with the King of Egypt. Sargon, a king of Assyria, 
is mentioned returning from Egypt with naked 
captives. 

Zephaniah. 

This Prophet was contemporary with the refor- 
mation said to have been attempted by the Melech 
Josh-iah, and Zephaniah, ( Jah protects) bears witness 
to its failure (L 5). He denounces Judaea, Philistia, 
Assyria, Edom, and Moab. 
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Chabbaquq (Habbakuk). 

This composition contains a Psalm abonnding in 
poetic images (iii). It denounces the invaders of 
Judaea, and declares their final destruction. The 
prophet writes upon tablets so plainly ^^ that he that 
runs may read," and declares after Isaiah, that ^* the 
earth shall be filled with the knowledge of the glory 
of Jehovah, as the waters cover the sea." 

Jeremiah. 

The distinguished statesman and prophet Jere- 
miah, (Jah is high) was represented as having been 
the son of Chilq-iah (Jah's lot), who acted as chief 
Eohen in the time of Joshiah, and was asserted to 
have found the Book of the Law in the Temple. 
The prophecies which bear the name of Jeremiah 
have so many points of resemblance in style with the 
Book of Deuteronomy, that some of the most dis- 
tinguished critics assign a large portion of both com- 
positions to the same author. The Book of the Nabi 
Jeremiah claims to have been composed between 
the 13th Joshiah and the 11th Zedeq-iah, or from 
B. c. 629 to B. c. 687, an interval of forty-two 
years. 

Jeremiah notices the extensive settlements of 
Israelites in Egypt at Noph and Tachapanes and in 
Assyria, upon the River Euphrates. But the strict 
Sabbatarian Law (Jer. xvii. 19) could never have 
been enforced in that idolatrous age, and is obvi- 
ously only an interpolation subsequent to the time 
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of Nechem-iah. Jeremiah, denounces the two suc- 
cessors of Josh-iah for not carrying out the violence 
of the reformers. The captivity of Zedeq-iah by the 
Babylonians for Seventy years, is announced, after 
which time Jeremiah says, " I will punish that nation, 
and will make it perpetual desolations; for many 
nations, and great kings shall serve themselves of 
them" (Jer. xxv. 12, 14). This same Prophecy had 
previously been placed in the mouth of the Nabi 
Isaiah 140 years in advance ; and, if made by either 
of those celebrated men, it certainly was never ful- 
filled in the sense in which it was uttered. The 
Prophecy of Seventy years here announced has 
troubled the Chronologists very unnecessarily, since 
this could only have been a fortuitous assertion, if 
uttered at the time stated ; and the Book of Jeremiah 
is spoken of in the third person, thus betraying the 
interpolation of a later writer (Jer. xxv. 1 3). A simi- 
lar Prophecy of sixty-five years against Tyre appears 
also to have been unfulfilled. 

The Prophecy concerning the vessels in the Tem- 
ple, the bases and the pillars, which the Babylonians 
had not carried away, " That they shall be carried 
away, and then restored to their place " (Jer. xxvii. 
22) is very significant of a tradition current in Jeru- 
salem, subsequent to the times of Nechemiah. The 
Prophets Amos, Hoshea, Isaiah, and Jeremiah all 
agreed in prophesying the union of Judaea and Israel, 
which political event was never fulfilled Historically. 
(Jer. xxxi.) 
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Jeremiah attempted to apply the law of the re- 
formers to the subject of domestic slavery, and to 
limit the slavery of Hebrews to six years. He pre- 
vailed upon several of the chiefs to swear publicly 
that they would liberate their slaves, the oath beiog 
taken ** by catting a calf in two parts, and passing 
between the parts," — a ceremony connected with the 
worship of the Bull Apis. Jeremiah denounces the 
chiefs for breaking this Oath, so that the attempted 
reformation did not succeed. (Jer. xxxiv. 19.) He 
describes the nomadic tribe of Kechabites, (Rangers) 
who drink no wine or strong drink. Jeremiah is op- 
posed to the emigration from Judsea to Egypt, yet 
he was induced to visit Egypt Jeremiah prophe^ed 
that Nebu-chad-nezzar would conquer Egypt, but this 
Prophecy was never fulfilled. Herodotus informs us 
that Egypt maintained her independence until the 
time of Kambyses, (b. c. 525,) and the supposed 
conquest of Egypt by the Babylonians is not con- 
firmed. The capture of Babylon by the Medes and 
Persians under Kyrus, by stratagem^ and the subse- 
quent events in Judsea are described so precisely^ 
that the account (Jer. 1, li.) may be accepted as a 
Historical description of those occurrences by some 
unknown author writing after the events, 

Obadiah. 

This prophet is obscure and uncertain. He de- 
nounces the Edomites for their conduct, when the 
Judsean captives were led away by strangers. The 
name Obadiah signifies ** Worshipper of Jah." 
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EZEKIEL. 

The Prophet Ezekiel, (El strengthens) is repre- 
sented to have been one of the captives carried to 
Babylon. He surpasses all his brethren in imagina- 
tion and obscurity ; but doubtless assisted in the 
good work of raising the national character. Ezekiel 
denounces the women for joining in the licentious 
woi-ship of Ash-Erah. This periodical mourning for 
Tammuz- Adonis must have led to a most extensive 
demoralization (viii. 14) ; and the Prophet serves to 
prove the late date at which this mischievous idolatry 
was still practised. 

Chaooai (Haooai). 

This author professes to write in the second year 
of Dareius, but without specifying which Dareius, of 
whom there were three, although he is careful to 
mention the month and the day of the month. 

Chaggai, (the Festive) complains that the Tem- 
ple is not yet built, although people dwell in ceiled 
houses. Jehovah's house is waste, yet every man 
lives in his own house. Zerub-babel and Jo-shua 
work in the Temple, and Chaggai declares (ii. 9) 
that the glory of the latter house shall be greater 
than that of the former. This reference to the su- 
perior magnificence of the Temple erected by He- 
rodes, proves the late date of the Messianic addition 
" That the desire of all nations shall come." 

Zechar-iah (Jah remembers) and Malachi (the 
Messenger of Jah) conclude the series ; but they add 
nothing to our knowledge of Historical matters. 



CHAPTER X. 

Joeh-iah, or the Sacrificial Fire of Jah— Discovery of the Law- 
Claims of the Levitical system— Hainan Sacrificea— Religions 
and Moral Reforms— Babylonian Bondage— Exiles and Emi- 
grants—David (City) destroyed. 

The gradual reformation which for a long period 
bad been in progress among the Israelites, in respect 
to their Manners, Laws, and Religion, naturally led to 
the supremacy of a few able and energetic men, who 
composed the early Hierarchy of the Judseans ; and 
the circumstances attending the introduction of the 
Levitical rites and Sacrifices into Palestine, as related 
by the Hierarchy, unavoidably assumed a Legendary 
or Allegorical form. 

Josh-iah, son of Amon and Jedidah, was appointed 
Melech at the early age of eight years, through the 
assassination of his father ; ^ and the opportunity 
afforded by a long minority was not overlooked. 
Josh-iah was carefully brought up under the tutelage 
of the Kohen Chilq-iah, and the Sopher Shaphan. 
Accordingly Josh-iah " turned not aside to the right 
band or to the left, but did that which was right in 
the sight of Jehovah." (2 Kings xxii. 2.) 

When Josh-iah was twenty-six years old, a small 
number of energetic men combined together to fix 
the popular belief, to refoi*m the manners of the 

> Note 186. 
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people, and to increase the authority of the Kohanim. 
By uniting the people more closely under proper 
Laws, they hoped to develop a national feeling and 
a spirit of independence. For these purposes, a com- 
bined religious and political movement was attempted. 

The Scribe Shaphan was sent into the temple to 
receive the money deposited there, by the free-will 
offering of the people. These sums, we had been 
previously inf onned, were collected in a chest, having 
a hole in the lid, to be opened by the Melech's Scribe 
and the Kohen jointly ; and to be applied for the pur- 
pose of repairing the temple. This information, which 
was inserted in the sacred books, as far back as the 
reign of the Melech Jeho-ash (2 Kings xii. 9), now 
comes into use, because it brings the King's Scribe 
Shaphan,^ and the Priest Chilq-iah,^ naturally and ex 
officiis, into the temple together, Chilq-iah announ- 
ces dramatically to Shaphan, — "I have found the 
Book of the Law (Sapher ha Torah) in the house of 
Jehovah." Shaphan takes the Book to the Melech 
and proclaims, " The Kohen has given me a Book." 
Shaphan then reads it out before Josh-iah. 

Great was the alann and grief of Josh-iah on 
hearing the words of that Book, because the duties 
there inculcated had been entirely neglected by them- 
selves and their fathers. Josh-iah desired his officers 
to consult Jehovah. 

This was done by finding out " a mother in Is- 
rael," — a wise-woman, or Sibyl, named Chuldah, who 
being evidently well prepared, gave an answer in the 

> Note 187. » Note 188. 
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very words of the Book, whicli had just been found. 
She denounced the rival religions ; she quoted some 
of the Curses from the Book of Deuteronomy, and 
prophesied a happy death to the Melech, if he hum- 
bled himself to the Kohanim.^ 

Josh-iah called together the Elders, the chief men 
of Judaea, the residents of David, (City) all the priests 
and prophets, and to them were publicly read, by his 
order, " all the words of the Book." Josh-isJi then 
commenced a Reformation of the Religion, and began 
by celebrating the Passover, which we are told had 
not been celebrated since the times of the Shophetim ; 
in other words, the first Passover could hardly have pre- 
ceded these times ; for that other Passover long after- 
wards said to have been held by Chezeq-iah, (2 Chron. 
XXX. 18) is not confirmed by the Book of Kings. 

The Passover was originally a Festival in honor 
of the Sun ; and its name, Pesach, the passage^ refers 
to the Sun passing over the Equinox. "When the 
Hierarchy was in the height of its power, the Feast 
of the Passover came to be celebrated on the four- 
teenth day of the first sacred month Abib ; that is, 
in Spring, in the month Nisan, about the time of the 
Vernal Equinox.^ The Passover was known as Dia- 
beteria ; also, as Hilaria, Huli, Nauruz, and it seems 
to have been observed by all the Sabsean religions, 
being the great Spring Festival of the ancient nations. 
Tacitus relates (Hist. v. 4) that the Egyptians sacri- 
ficed a Ram to Jupiter Ammon (Amn-Ra), at tbis 
period of the year. - 

1 Note 189. s Note 190. 
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On the occasion of the first Historical appearance 
of the^Levitical system (b. c. 624) it is proper to ex- 
plain the views upon which those arrangements were 
founded. 

The basis of the Levitical system was the claim, 
that the whole land, not only from Dan to Beer-sheba, 
but from the Nile to the Euphrates, — belonged to the 
National Deity Jehovah, — that the Israelites, or more 
particularly the Judaeans, were his chosen people, se- 
lected from among the nations of the whole earth ; — 
that all the first-bom males in each family were 
Cherem, or devoted to Jehovah ;^that the High- 
Priest was Jehovah's vicar on earth ; — and that all 
the people, young and old, were eventually to become 
a kingdom of his Priests. The civil and mifit^y 
ruler of the nation existed only through the High- 
Priest, and the spirit of the National Deity rested 
upon the Melech in the act of anointing him with oil 
by the Priest The Melech is then called " Jehovah's 
son," and sits in the place of Jehovah (Ps. ii. 6, 7 — 
ex. 1). All these ideas are purely Hieratic or Sacer- 
dotal. 

The traditions current among the immigrants 
from Egypt, were engrafted into the new system, — 
that their ancestors had been slaves to the Egyptians ; 
— ^that they had wandered for forty years in the 
Desert ; and that Jehovah himself had led and pro- 
tected his chosen people. 

In gratitude for this service, and by all their 
hopes of prosperity as a nation, or as individuals, the 
Judaeans were bound to obev the Laws of the Levites 
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and Kohanim, who annoanced to the people, that a 
legal contract had been made in ancient times, be- 
tween their fathers in the Desert on the one part, 
and Jehovah in person on the other part, which cove- 
nant the Judseans were bound to fulfil If they were 
obedient and submissive, Jehovah was to establish 
the Judssans as a holy people to himself, and cUl the 
people of the earth were to see this, and to be ajraid. 
The Priests continued at the public readings to ex- 
pound this contract to the people, in which Jehovah, 
on his part promised through his priests that the 
Judseans were to be set on high above all the nations 
of the earth, and to receive all the good things of 
this life (Blessings. Deut. xxviii. 1-14); and, on the 
other part, the people agreed to obey the Laws, as 
announced to them by the Priests ; and failing to do 
so, they were to be afflicted with all the possible 
evils to which Mankind are liable. (Curses. Deut 
xxviii. 26.) 

There can be no doubt that the Levitical system 
was immediately beneficial in purifying and uniting 
the Judsean people, and in correcting their worst 
vices. The Levitical Laws formed a mixed religious 
and political constitution suited to a pastoral people, 
living in a land inherited by them from their remote 
ancestors, and to be considered as "Holy." The 
Judseans were to be separated as much as possible 
from the surrounding nations, and were to avoid the 
civilization, as well as the vices, of their neighbours. 
All male persons were to present themselves three 
times a year before the National Deity, at his only 
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temple in the city of Jerusalem, and all offerings 
were to be made at this one central point The peo- 
ple were to be strict in their manners, severe in their 
observances, and of high moral conduct 

These peculiar views and pretensions were par- 
tially understood by the Syrians in the time of 
Antiochus IV. Epiphanes ; but were not fully made 
known to the world in general until the time of 
Josephus and the Emperor Yespasianus. These 
tenets, wherever asserted, not only excited the con- 
tempt and aversion of the Greeks and Romans ; but, 
from their local and impracticable character, served to 
limit the Judsean religion to a comparatively narrow 
circle ; and the worship of the National Deity, Jeho- 
vah, only gained ground very gradually and partially. 

We find an early trace of Levitical usage, in the! 
case of Satil, after Michmash, where he is represented 
as building his first altar to Jehovah, and as censur- 
ing the people for eating their meat " strangled with 
the blood,'' instead of killing the animals with hemor- 
rhage, as practised in modern times. David at Nob 
is made to show an acquaintance with Holy Bread, 
and with another Levitical ordinance of the most vul- 
gar kind. In the Legend of Ach-ab, the worshippers 
of Jehovah are represented as numbering no more 
than 7000 in all Israel. (1 Kings xix. 18.) 

The Levitical Laws were not composed by any 
one person, but arose by slow degrees, as the Hie- 
rarchy became more finnly established. Having been 
gradually collected together, and preserved by tradi- 
tion, these Laws may have existed for a long time, 
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written in a Hieratic language and eharaeter, and d^ 
posited in the custody of tke Priests. It^ appears 
however that the Laws of the Levites were at last 
arranged in order, about the end of the earlier second 
century (b. c), and revised by the compilers of the 
whole Pentft-teuch, or f^ve*Eoll (Book). (Hartmann, 
Hist Grit. Forschungen.) 

Tradition had preserved the memory o£ & small 
band of slaves, escaped from Egypt, under the leader* 
ship of Mosheh (Moses)^ who, after wandering over 
the desert of Sinai, finallv reached the Mountains ci 
Mo-ab. It is impossible to assign any Historical 
period for this migration^ or to dedde whether 
Moses was a Historical personage, or only a Mythi' 
cal Hero. The Israelites gratefully acknowledged 
^^ Moses" as the founder of their system; and as- 
signed to ^' Moses" every thing which appeared in 
the form of Law, in the same manner as the Hindhs 
have ascribed all their Laws to Brahma-varta. (Yon 
Bohlen, Alt Ind) 

The parties who emigrated from Egypt^ bringing 
with them the barbarous rite of circumcision, and 
the traditions of the Exodus, were only small bands 
of escaped slaves, discharged servants, or wandering 
shepherds, roving about in search of fresh pastures, 
at no particular period, and for no particular object 
But the Epic tale of the Exodus, representing Mosheh 
(Moses) as the leader of the Chosen People, is of 
unquestionable importance as a basis of Judsean 
national faith, and there is no actual impossibility to 
the narrative having a- foundation^ in fact» 
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The Lerites, or Aaronites, were of Libyan or 
Egyptian origin, but they all claimed to be " Sons of 
Levi." In its usual Genealogical style, the tradition 
announced that Aaron descended from Levi, (the 
libyan Lion) was the brother of Moses. The Levites 
brought with them from Africa those ceremonies and 
Sacerdotal laws, which are founded upon ancient 
usage and the first rude provisions of society ; but 
it was only in the course of successive ages that 
those ceremonies and Laws acquired form and con. 
sistency. 

The Book of the Law said by Chilq-iah to 
have been found in the Temple, may have consisted 
of some portions of the Book of Deuteronomy, which 
greatly resembles in style the Book of the Nabi Jere* 
miah. There is no description given of the discovered 
Book, and its authorship is not assigned to any one 
in particular ; but it is mentioned as containing three 
divisions, — commandments, testimonies, and sta- 
tutes. At that early period, such a Book might con- 
tain the first, and a portion of the second, command- 
ment (Deut V. 6-11) ; likewise, some of the "Bless- 
ings " and " Curses." (Deut. xxviiL) 

In the whole account of this discovery of the 
Law, (Torah) it is remarkable that the name of 
"Moses" does not appear,^ although, if the people 
had been familiar with this name, it would have given 
authority to the promulgation of the Law ; nor is the 
Book of the Covenant assigned to any one in particu- 
lar. (2 Kings xxii.) In the later Paraphrase of the 

« Note 101. 
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Chronicles, the words " by Moses " have been subse- 
quently added. (2 Chron. xxxir. 14.) 

The expression applied to Josh-iah, ^ Like unto 
him was no Melech before him, neither after him 
arose there any like him " (2 Kings xxiii. 25), is the 
same extravagant flattery, which had previously been 
applied to Solomon, and here the Law is referred to 
"Moses;" but this entire verse is omitted in the 
Chronicles, and it has the appearance of being a later 
addition to the Book of £dngs. We may notice that 
the terms used do not admit of an application to a 
second Melech. 

The patriotic act of Chilq-iah (Jah's lot), and 
Shaphan (the Coney), assisted by Chuldah (the Mole), 
in finding the concealed Law, must not be stigmatized 
as a pious fraud, or. as a 8ubterraneo2is excavation in 
Holy Ground ; as these parties simply found a Book, 
to which their countrymen could not fail to ascribe 
an ancient and divine origin, and to observe the or- 
dinances accordingly.. This improvement upon the 
sacerdotal system previously in use was owing chiefly 
to the progress of the Arts ; and followed naturally 
from the invention of the Alphabet, the general in- 
troduction and use of Letters, and the Art of Writing. 
It was a decisive improvement upon the sacerdotal 
practice of assuming a supernatural power ascribed 
to the more ancient Priests and Prophets. Those 
well-intentioned men are not responsible for the in- 
ventions and abuses of posterity. No suspicion of 
the recent composition of the discovered Book could 
have been entertained in an illiterate age, and among 
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a barbarous people, where even Kings and Chiefs 
were unable to read or write (Jer. xxxvi. 16), and 
the mde learning of the times was exclusively in the 
hands of Priests and Levites. (Jer. xxxvi. 4.) 

This discovery of the Law has been compared to 
a parallel instance in History when St. Isidore, about 
A. D. 840, piously composed, at Mayence, the famous 
grant to the Papacy, referring it back to the time of 
Constantinus (a. d. 320), with the obvious intention 
of confirming and aggrandizing the Papal govern- 
ment. This celebrated forgery, called the Decretals 
of St. Isidore, is explained iii Gibbon's Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire (Vol. ix. ch. 49). 

These examples are not, however, strictly analo- 
gous. The Book of the Law was simply said to have 
heen found ; and it is not until the times of Nechem- 
iah and the Chronicles, that the Laws appear to have 
been attributed to ^* Moses," and finally ascribed to a 
Mythical age. It must be observed that the Leviti- 
cal Laws are strictly genuine, being founded upon 
practice and observation. Those incidental features 
alone are Mythical, whereby the Laws are referred to 
the earliest times, or placed in the mouth of a Hero 
or a Sage, or said to have been ordered by the Na- 
tional Deity in person. 

The discovery by Chilq-iah of a Book of the 
Law, which had previously been unknown to the Me- 
lech Josh-iah, and to every one else except the parties 
in the secret, is represented as being the cause of that 
movement of reform, which Josh-iah is shown as ri- 
gorously enforcing; for he argued that 'Hhe anger 
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of Jehovah is kindled against the land to bring upon 
it all the Curses that are written in this Book." (Dent 
xxix. 27.) 

Josh-iah is represented by the Hierarchy as fol- 
lowing up his first Passover by offering Human Sa- 
crifices, consisting of the Priests of the rival religions, 
all of whom are announced as being burnt upon their 
own altars, — a fatal and pernicious example of in- 
tolerance and inhumanity, which has found an abund- 
ance of imitators in later ages. 

To prove a divine sanction and authority for 
this barbarous cruelty, a puerile Legend and a 
precise Prophecy were inserted in the sacred books, 
dating back as far as the time of Jerobo-am, in 
order that the Hierarchy might be able to claim, 
that those Human Sacrifices had been executed 
in obedience to "the word of Jehovah." (1 Kings 
xui.) 

Josh-iah destroyed the altars and images of Baal, 
Ash-Toreth, and the other deities. He removed the 
high places, and desecrated all their holy places with 
human bones. In so doing, Josh-iah recognised the 
tombs of the anonymous " old Nabi," and the " Holy 
man," — the actors in that puerile Legend, and precise 
Prophecy, thus betraying the artifices of Ihe Hie- 
rarchy, and the identity of both narratives. (2 Kings 
xxiii. 1 7, 1 8.) The horses and chariot of the Sun 
were removed or destroyed ; the Succoth-benoth, 
(Huts of the Daughters,) occupied by the Qadesh- 
oth, were torn down, and every thing was repi-e- 
sented a.s being done with a degree of violence and 
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rasliness, but little calculated either to refonn the 
Priests, or to persuade the People. 

The great extent to which idolatry was carried 
in those times, is shown by portions of the Book of 
the Nabi Jeremiah, "According to the number of 
thy cities are thy gods, O Judah ! (Jer. il 28) and, 
according to the number of thy streets have ye set 
up altars to that shameful thing, — altars to burn in- 
cense unto Baal. (Jer. xl 13.) In the streets of the 
city, the children gather wood, and the fathers kin- 
dle the fire, the women knead dough to make cakes 
for the Queen of Heaven (Ash-Toreth) and to pour 
out drink offerings to strange gods" (Jer. vii. 18). 
Hence, the actual followers of the Jehovan culture 
must have been few in numbers and liniited almost 
to the ruling Chiefs and Elders. 

The Nabi Zephaniah serves to explain how inef- 
fectual such harsh measures as those attributed to 
Josh-lah would prove in practice to change the reli- 
gions of the people ; since Zephaniah speaks of the 
men who worship the host of heaven upon their 
house-tops, and that swear by Melchom (Zeph. L 5). 
This further appears from Jeremiah (xix), who de- 
nounces the people for having " hardened their necks 
and disregarded his words." He also declares that 
" they had built the high-places of Baal, to bum 
their sous with fire, for burnt-offerings unto Ba^, in 
the valley of Hinnom : that they had used the roofs 
of their houses for burning incense to all the host 
of heaven, and for pouring out drink-offerings." 
All this illustrates how powerless such violent 

12 
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persecutions by state rulers prove to be in practice, 
to change the sentiments and prejudices of an entire 
people. 

The great Empires which surrounded Judsa 
placed all the petty rulers of that province in a very 
precarious position. Egypt was united under Nechos ; 
the great city of Babylon was governed by Nabo- 
polassar; and Assyria was ruled by Sarac, or Cyn-ili- 
dan, probably the same as Assur-ebil-ili of the Cunei- 
form tablets. The Medes under Gyaxares had just 
been defeated by the Scythians, who were over- 
whelming the oriental countries, and pushing the 
Cimmerians before them. (Herod, l) 

It is represented that Josh-iah had formed an alli- 
ance with the Babylonian King, and was so impru- 
dent as to attack the Egyptian army under Nechos, 
while proceeding to the Euphrates. Josh-iah is said 
to have fallen at Megiddo mortally wounded, after an 
otherwise peaceful reign of thirty-one years. 

Jeho-achaz, the youngest son of Josh-iah, is ap- 
pointed Melech by the people ;^ but Nechos, the King 
of Egypt, upon his return from the Euphrates de- 
thrones Jeho-achaz, whose rule was not satisfactory 
to the reformers, and Nechos takes Jeho-achaz pris- 
oner to Egypt after he had reigned only for three 
months. 

Jeho-iaqim, the eldest son of Josh-iah, having 
engaged to pay a heavy annual tribute to the king 
of Egypt, is said to have been appointed in place of 
his brother. Jeho-iaqim declares toleration for all 

> Note 193. 
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religions, bat ^ves mncli dissatisfaction to tlie re- 
formers, among whom the most distinguished was 
the Nabi Jeremiah,^ 

Nebu-chad-nezzar, king of Babylon, came up with 
a mixed army of Chaldees, Syrians, and Arabs of the 
Desert; and drove the Egyptians within their own 
border, relieving the Judaeans from their tribute to 
Egypt, but levying one for his own government. 

The JudsBans became from this time allies and 
tributaries to Babylon; and their intercourse with 
the Chaldees assisted them in constructing the re- 
formed Laws. It was from Babylon that the Ju- 
dseans acquired a knowledge of the Solar Year, and 
extended their previous knowledge of the Week, and 
of the Sacred numbers. It was also from Babylon, 
that other order of traditions gradually arose, deduc- 
ing the origin of the Judaeans from Mesopotamia. 

The term Hebrews, Ibrira, or Comers-over, had 
been applied to those aboriginal Israelites, who came 
over the Jordan eastward to escape from the Philis- 
tines at Michmash (1 Sam. xiii. 7) ; but, when the 
views of the people became enlarged, the Euphrates 
was substituted for the Jordan. The Hebrews were 
then assumed to have come over westward into Pal- 
estine from Mesopotamia, as some of them undoubt* 
edly did, whenever they returned home. Their ori- 
ginal ancestor Ibrim, Abram, or Abraham, had, 
according to these traditions come over from Meso- 
potamia.^ It was not until some considerable time 
afterwards that the contradictory origins, from Egypt 

1 Note 198. < Note 194. 
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and from Mesopotamia, could be satisfactorily recon- 
ciled. But, as tlie country contained immigrants and 
their descendants from both quarters, besides the de- 
scendants of the aboriginal inhabitants, the M3rthical 
narrative was finally arranged so as to harmonize 
with the Historical facts. 

Jeho4aqim is represented as being much troubled 
with the violent diatribes of the Nabi Jeremiah, pro- 
phesying misfortune to David (City), and Jeremiah was 
imprisoned in consequence ; but Jeho-iaqim steadily 
refused to adopt the harsh measures of the reformers. 
Jeremiah wisely aSvised Jeho-iaqim to avoid any al- 
. liance with Egypt, and to remain faithful to his en- 
gagements with the King of Babylon. But, being 
for three years unable to pay the tribute to Babylon, 
Nebu-chad-nezzar lost patience, and came up again 
with bis army, in the seventh year of his reign, and 
plundered David (City), carrying away the principal 
people as captives, to the number of 3023 persons ; 
but Jeho-iaqim was permitted to continue his reign 
for Eleven years. 

Upon the death of Jeho-iaqim, his son Jeho-ia- 
chin, Jeconiah, or Coniah, is said to have succeeded ; 
but, after he had reigned for only three months, Ne- 
bu-chad-nezzar came up again in the eighteenth year 
of his reign, and carried Jeho-iachin away to Baby- 
Jon, with 832 captives. Every thing of value that 
remained in David (City) was again plundered. The 
Judseans found it to be impossible to pay the heavy 
tribute imposed upon them, owing to the neglected 
state of the country, and their consequent poverty; 
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irMch circninv^tance might have led the Bahylonians 
to adopt harsh measaf es. 

The inaccuracy oi the Book of Kings in respect 
to numbers, is clearly shown on this occasion ; as the 
number of captives is set down at 18,000; whereas 
we know from the additions to Jeremiah (Hi. 28, 30) 
that the captives only numbered 832, and that thai 
whole number of captives on the three excursions of 
the Babylonians, never exceeded 4600. 

Zedeq-iah, or Mattan-iah, the son of Josh-iah, is 
represented as being appointed Melech by the King 
of Babylon ; but Zedeq-iah intrfgued with other 
chiefs to throw off his allegiance. Jeremiah urged 
Zedeq-iah not to offend the King of Babylon ; but 
Zedeq-iah being either unable or unwilling to pay the 
tribute, an army came up under Nebu-zaradan, and 
blockaded David (City). Apries or Chophrah, the 
King of Egypt, made a diversion in Zedeq-iah's 
favor; but the Egyptian army was driven off, and 
the blockade continued. At length, after a protracted 
siege of about two years, when the people were re- 
duced to the extremities of famine, Zedeq-iah and 
his family attempted to escape, but they were cap- 
tured. The sons of Zedeq-iah were said to have 
been killed before his eyes, which were then put out, 
and Zedeq-iah was brought to Babylon, loaded with 
fetters of brass. Nebu-zaradan carried away Y45 
captives, making 4600 captives altogether.^ 

After the excessive tribute that had been de- 
manded, and the frequent plunderings of David 

1 Note 195. 
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(City) scarcely any articles of value could have re- 
mained. Yet tradition preserved the memory of a 
long list of sacred ntensils, which either never existed, 
or had been carried away long before. Whatever 
fortifications remained were broken down, and en- 
tirely demolished. The Melech's house, the Temple, 
all the public buildings, and the private buildings of 
any consequence were burnt to the gi-ound. 

This misfortune is stated to have happened in the 
twenty-third year of Nebu-chad-nezzar (b. o. 587). 



CHAPTER XL 

Xincles— Are they probable or credible ?— Magic and Magicians— 
Opinions of the Ancients— Remarkable Claims and Statements 
—Modem Miracle of Saint Janoarias— Witch of Bn-Dor— Dial 
of Achas— Ass of Bala-^m— Whale of Jonah— Modem Opinions 
—Miracles of Sli-jah and Eli-sha. 

The opinions entertained by Mankind in the 
earlier ages of the world, regarding the succession 
of events and the course of Nature, differ in a re- 
markable manner from the conclusions of accurate 
observers in modem times. With the ancients, every 
new or strange event was a Prodigy, an Omen, or a 
Sign. These ideas are all combined in the modem 
conception of a Miracle. 

In ordinary language, the term Miracle (Prodigi- 
um, ripag) denotes a wonderful event exceeding hu- 
man power ; and under this definition there are few 
occurrences which cannot be shown to present, under 
some points of view, a miraculous or wonderful 
character. The fall of a stone, the rise of a column 
of water, the solution of a lump of salt, the pulsation 
of the human heart, though instances of the most or- 
dinary kind, become to a cultivated observer, subjects 
for the most profound investigations. In this sense, 
every thing is miraculous, and the more that Science 
discloses the manner in which phenomena are de- 
veloped, and declares the unsuspected Laws regulating 
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every thing, by precise measurements or by an average 
within definite limits, the miracnlous character of all 
Physical and Moral Laws, and the wonderful appli- 
cations of Science, are only made more and more 
apparent 

By many writers a Miracle is understood, in 
general terms, to be ^' a violation of the Laws of 
Nature," and we shall now examine how far this 
definition is justified by the circumstances. 

" A wise man," says David Hume, " proportions 
his belief to the evidence. In such conclusions as 
are founded on an infallible experience, he expects 
the event with the last degree of assurance, as a full 
proof of the future existence of that event. A 
Miracle is a violation of the Laws of Nature ; and, 
as a firm and unalterable experience has established 
these Laws, the proof against a Miracle from the very 
nature of the fact, is as entire as any argument from 
experience can possibly be imagined. Nothing is 
esteemed a Miracle, if it ever happen in the ordinary 
course of Nature. There must be a uniform experi- 
ence against every miraculous event, otherwise the 
event would not merit that appellation ; and, as a 
uniform experience amounts to a proof, there is here 
a direct and full proof from the nature of the fact 
against the existence of any Miracle." (Hume, Essays.) 

It will be seen, however, that this definition of a 
Miracle, as " a violation of the Laws of Nature," in- 
volves a contradiction of terms. Since Laws of Na- 
ture are established by a uniform experience, if we 
assume the performance of a Miraole, we subvert Uie 
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tmifonnity of that experience, and hence the supposed 
laws never were the unalterable Laws of Nature, or 
they could not be violated. There is no real ques- 
tion to be discussed here, because this definition in- 
volves a contradiction of terms. 

Other writers consider those events only as mi- 
raculous which appeal to the imagination and the 
senses by the mighty agency to which they belong. 
The development of a new world, the evolution of a 
new Species of Animal or Plant, the upheaval of 
mountains, the submergence of land, the Earthquake, 
the Volcano, the Tornado, the Cyclone, the fall of a 
Meteoric stone, or a virulent Disease suddenly be- 
coming epidemic, — are incidences, which in this sense 
might be termed miraculous. Events which only 
happen occasionally, occupy positions generally on 
the extreme limits of ascertained Science, and are a 
frontier ground for the exercise of intelligence and 
powers of discovery ; but such events are as Httle 
contrary to the Laws of Nature as any other. Such 
Miracles are not admissible as violations of a Law of 
Nature, but are reducible, like every other fact, to 
the Physical operation of some of the powers of 
Nature, and can only be considered as new facts 
resulting from new combinations of Physical circum- 
Btances. 

It has been too hastily assumed by some Com- 
mentators, that the development or evolution of the 
world was a Miracle ; but the normal condition of 
the Earth is more correctly considered, as the effect 
of the long-continued action of Physical and Moral 
12* 
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causes, which are as efficient now, as they ever were, 
for the development, or evolution, of new worlds, or 
the modification of old ones. 

At the same time, we have the most nndonhted 
faith that, when the same combinations occur again, 
the same results will, nay must, follow. ''Like 
causes produce like effects, and under similar circum- 
stances similar results will follow." This is an 
Axiom, or Law of Thought, co-existent with obser- 
vation itself in all its variety and extent. The reh- 
ance we place upon our Memory is founded only upon 
the positive assurance which this repetition gives us 
of the recurrence of a fact each time that circum- 
stances require it Hence, we are unavoidably com- 
pelled to expect the return of facts, which have been 
frequently observed ; and, by the constitution of our 
Minds, we form an instinctive belief in the constancy 
of the Laws of Nature. This conclusion is confirmed 
by a long course of observation and experiment, con- 
tinued through successive ages, and supported by 
undoubted testimony, and the experience of cen- 
turies. 

If the water-jug now before me were suddenly to 
become empty, without any apparent cause, so start- 
ling a phenomenon would at once demand investiga- 
tion ; and a new power, whether of increased evapo- 
ration of the water, or an increased porosity of the 
jug, would account for the new fact, and resolve it 
into some more general principle. Any supposition 
would be more justifiable than to admit a Miracle, 
considered as a violation of the Laws of Nature ; even 
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to doubt the evidence of one's own eye-sight, — ^that 
the whole is an Optical illusion, a deception or trick, 
a failure of Memory, a delusion, a dream, disorder, 
drunkenness, madness, — any thing but a Miracle. 

All these alternatives show the necessity for 
further inquiries, when we are unable to explain any 
singular event occurring before our own eyes ; and 
in such matters the small importance of human testi- 
mony, which is at best but secondary evidence. If 
there could be no doubt whatever about the new 
phenomenon, it would at once be admitted into 
Science, and the old Laws of Nature would be modi- 
fied so as to include the new fact ; and it would cer- 
tainly occur again, when the circumstances were the 
same. 

Since it is thus impossible to induce the belief in 
a Miracle,- when the unexplained event occurs within 
the range of our own senses, how can we ever hope 
to prove the truth of remote Miracles by means of 
human testimony ? The vast number of premedi- 
tated fictions, and involuntary errors will render a 
prudent man very circumspect in receiving any testi- 
mony, even when it does not go beyond the ordinary 
current of events, which have never been the subject 
of contradiction. The more often that a man finds 
such testimony to be correct, its reliability will grad- 
ually be established ; but deceptions or mistakes, will 
weaken the force of testimony as often as they are 
repeated. Finally, the Mind reposes where the re- 
sults are most in accordance with ascertained facts ; 
and we rely upon such authorities as agree best 
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among themselves, and with the general experience 
of Mankind. 

"No testimony for any land of Miracle," says 
David Hnme, "has ever amoonted to a probability 
mnch less to a proof ; and even supposing it amounted 
to a proof, it would be opposed by another proof 
derived from the very nature of the fact, which it 
would endeavor to establish. It is experience only 
which gives authority to human testimony, and it is 
the same experience which assures us of the Laws 
of Nature. When therefore these two kinds of ex- 
perience are contrary, we have nothing to do but sub- 
tract the one from the other, and embrace an opinion, 
either on one side or the other, with that assurance 
which arises from the remainder. But, according to 
the principle here explained, this subtraction amounts 
to an entire annihilation, and therefore we may es- 
tablish it as a maxim, that no human testimony can 
have such force as to prove a Miracle." (Hume, 
Essays.) 

This position has been assailed by thousands of 
Commentators, and yet it has never been once im- 
periled, — the general argument being unanswerable. 
But the expressions " more or less miraculous " are 
inadmissible, because a Miracle cannot be conceived 
as admitting of degrees, the smaJlest deviation being 
as effective as a greater one. The falsehood of any 
testimony may be more or less probable, but can 
never be more or less miraculous. 

Let us suppose any miraculous event, such as a 
dead Animal or Plant returning to life ; not a case 
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of resuscitation, but the revival of an animal body, 
in which mortification had already commenced. This 
^would undoubtedly be considered a Miracle, because 
it is not supported by our own experience, and the 
unanimous ^testimony of all Science is against the 
assumed fact, it being an unquestionable Law of 
Nature, that Animals and Plants when dead, cannot 
be restored to Life, and no amount of testimony is 
suflScient to prove the contrary. 

If we were to find as a witness the most honora- 
ble man, of the best possible character, of great in- 
telligence, and who has no interest to deceive, it may 
be highly probable that he will speak truth on all 
occasions ; and, if his statement were confirmed by a 
thousand persons such as himself, and of undoubted 
credit in the community, it might be conceded to be 
almost a Miracle that such men could be betrayed into 
an intentional falsehood, or an involuntary mistake. 

Yet, if these men asserted a Miracle,*^ we should 
have their evidence counterbalanced by the miracu- 
lous character of their narrative ; and, as ^1 Miracles 
are of equal authority, the asserted Miracle would out- 
weigh or over-balance the approximate Miracle of the 
testimony being false. The practical effect would be 
to raise a doubt, not as to whether a Law of Nature 
had been violated, but merely whether the previously 
supposed Law of Nature had really been one or not, 
since the new fact, so confidently asserted, might ap- 
pear to throw some doubt upon its validity. 

Those, however, who are familiar with the inac- 
curate manner in which observations are usually mado 
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by unskilled and unscientific persons, and the easy 
manner in which mistakes are propagated from one to 
the other, would not be inclined to attach much im- 
portance to the unusual statement Showers of Frogs 
have been declared, by the most respectable testi- 
mony, to have fallen at various places in France, cer- 
tified by the Gnr^ or Parish Priest, and the principal 
residents. (Noav. Diet d'Hist Nat) Have not living 
Toads been often declared to have been found en- 
closed in solid marble f How many times has the 
Sea-serpent been seen and described by respectable 
voyagers ? Yet no Naturalist attaches any credit to 
such declarations, how often soever they may be re- 
peated. None of these incidents have any claim to 
be considered as Miracles ; but are discredited simply 
as being only new and additional facts for the Science 
of Zoology. 

The most singular and surprising event in Nature 
when duly and sufficiently authenticated, admits of 
being enrolled among the ascertained facts of Science ; 
and the La^s of Nature, as previously understood, are 
modified so as to include the new fact It is further 
understood, that when the same causes are again in 
operation, the same remarkable event will occur 
again. But a Miracle seems to be an event without 
a cause ; or an event of a capricious character, that 
is, it has happened once, but will not so happen 
again, or the same cause will produce a different 
effect, all of which conclusions are contrary to Rea- 
son and Experience. Hence, it comes that all forms 
of the supernatural must at once be rejected by 
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intelligent persons. Testimony is wholly inadmissible 
in evidence of a Miracle. " I would not believe it 
though it were told me by.Cato," was a saying in an- 
cient Rome. {"On tovto fiev ovde Kdrwvac Xeyov- 
TO^ TTiOavov eoTi, Plut Katon. xix.) The evidence 
of our own senses, always liable to error, should not 
induce a belief in the reality of a Miracle, when we 
ourselves have been present at the occurrence in 
question. A Miracle is a contradiction in terms, and 
cannot admit of proof. 

Laws of Nature are generally conceded to be only 
provisional, and to bear reference to our previous 
knowledge, being liable to be continually modified as 
our knowledge increases. Among ancient Miracles, 
we find the Stones, which fell from heaven, preserved 
in the temple of Astarte at Tyre, and other places. 
These Bcetyli (BairvXoi) were, of course, ascribed as 
Miracles to the direct action of the Gods ; and, as such 
we would be justly entitled to consider them as Le- 
gendary. But, upon more modem statements of simi- 
lar phenomena, the fall of Stones has gradually become 
an ascertained fact in Science ; and no rational person 
would now consider them as any thing more than 
rare, or not very usual, occurrences. And, when it be- 
comes probable that all Space is traversed by frag- 
ments of opaque bodies, which, attracted by the Earth, 
are drawn in and generally consumed, when they ar- 
rive in contact with the terrestrial atmosphere, the fall 
of Meteoric Stones, or Meteorolites, becomes one of the 
Oosmical laws, and follows the general results of Gravi- 
tation, and Chemical Attraction. (Humboldt, Eosn^.) 
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Whatever degree of probability approaching to 
certainty we may acquire from the repetition of 
events happening an infinite number of times, we 
never can be certain that some unsuspected or un- 
known Law of Nature, not yet evolved, shall not 
modifiy the succession of events. (Laplace, sur les 
Probabilites.) The reference of events to causes is 
an instinctive habit of human thought among the 
higher Species or Races of Mankind ; but we are in 
all cases unable to detect the manner in which causes 
act so as to produce their effects, nor do. we perceive 
any necessity for the dependence of the one fact upon 
the other. (Lacroix, EssaL — Hume on Cause and 
Effect) 

Accurate observers have frequently noticed that 
the views entertained by Mankind, from the earliest 
ages, regarding the economy of Nature and the suc- 
cession of events, coincide in a remarkable manner 
with the general progress of nations ; and even form 
a measure of the different grades of cultivation and 
intelligence to be found within the same people. 

*^ In an early stage of advancement when a great 
number of natural appearances are unintelligible, an 
Eclipse, an Earthquake, a Flood, or the approach of 
a Comet, with many other occurrences afterwards 
found to belong to the regular course of events, are 
regarded as Prodigies. The same delusion prevails 
as to moral phenomena, and many of these are 
ascribed to the intervention of. Demons, Ghosts, 
Witches, and other immaterial and supernatural 
^ents, ]3y 4egr^e{i ffiany of the enigmas of the 
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moral and physical world are explained; and instead 
of being due to extrinsic and irregular causes, they 
are found to depend on fixed and invariable laws. 
The philosopher at last becomes convinced of the 
undeviating uniformity of secondary causes, and, 
guided by his faith in this principle, he determines 
the probability of accounts transmitted to him of 
former occurrences, and often rejects the fabulous 
tales of former times, on the ground of their being 
irreconcilable with the experience of more enlightened 
ages." (Lyell, Princ Geol. v. 86.) 

This impossibility of admitting, or even under- 
standing a Miracle, in the sense of being the viola- 
tion of a Law of Nature, has forced the asserters of 
Miracles to take refuge among the unusual class of 
facts. According to them, a Miracle is not a viola- 
tion of existing Laws of Nature, but only an effect 
new to our observation, and as being the result of 
new and peculiar circumstances. The Miracle accord- 
ing to them proceeds from a higher power, — a new 
cause, — and the Miracle is therefore only a new re- 
sult of new combinations of physical circumstances. 
The Divine Will is asserted to be one of the powers 
of Nature, as much as any other power ; and to have 
exerted itself as the producer of phenomena out of 
the usual course of Nature. (Thomas Brown, on 
Cause and Effect.) 

According to this view we are called upon to in- 
clude the Supreme Being as one of the powers of 
Nature, along with Gravitation, Heat, Electricity, 
Vitality, and Chemical Attraction. This is plainly 
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inadmissible ; as it simply ffdls to assign the event 
in qnestion to any particular or secondary caase. 
Men suddenly stnick down, and ignorant of the 
causes, may exclaim, " It is the Will of God." This 
is Hieratic language ; and merely a religious mode 
of stating the general facts, and the real or affected 
ignorance of the parties as to the particular causes.^ 

It is no doubt true that when we consider the 
Supreme Being as omnipresent and eternal, eonscions 
of all the operations and relations of the XJniverae, 
and carrying into effect, by immediate energy, all l^e 
existing Physical and Moral Laws, there is no posd- 
bility of proving that this action has never been in- 
termittent, occasional, or special. But, if it be im- 
possible to prove a negative, it is equally impossible 
to prove an affirmative ; and the latter position is not 
supported by our own personal experience, nor by 
the demonstrations of Science, and it is therefore 
wholly incapable of being proved by any testimony, 
however numerous, respectable, or reliable. 

Thus, whilfe it would be plainly unphilosophical 
to deny the possibility of an occasional agency to 
produce those variation^ in events, which are termed 
Miracles, the probabilities are vastly greater, that the 
Miracles are to be referred to ordinarv causes, which 
have been overlooked, misunderstood, or misrepre- 
sented. 

There is another definition of a Miracle, — it is 
the introduction of a power, surpassing the ordinary 
powers of Nature, which violates an existing Law of 

» Note 19(5; 
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Nature, for a special purpose, and limited to a par- 
ticular place and time. This is the Hieratic or Sa- 
cerdotal idea of a Miracle, and it is defined by Hume, 
as a " transgression of a Law of Nature by ^ particu- 
lar volition of the Deity, or by the interposition of 
some invisible Agent." The occasional character 
here given to a supposed new power is at variance 
with what we know of existing powers ; for, while it 
is not unusual for modern Science to disclose new 
powers in Nature, such as Electricity, Capillary At- 
traction, or Chemical Affinity, as the causes of phe- 
nomena, these are observed in all cases to be general, 
not limited in their operation to any place or time, 
constant in their action, and, when other circumstan- 
ces remain the same, the Physical effects are univer- 
sallv true. 

A Mechanic operating upon steel-filings might be 
surprised at the approach of a person with a power- 
ful magnet concealed in his garments. The disturb- 
ance of the steel-filings, influenced by the hidden 
magnet, would suggest to the Mechanic a new power 
surpassing the ordinary force of Gravity. If the 
magnet were privately removed, the disturbance 
would cease, and might appear to have been de- 
signed for a special purpose. It would depend very 
much upon the intelligence of the Mechanic, whether 
he considered the affair to be a Miracle, or involving 
Physical and Moral causes not yet understood or de- 
tected by him. Thus the idea of a Miracle in this case 
would arise simply from the limited experience and 
contracted understanding of the observing' person. 
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According to some Ecclesiastical writers, an event 
must bear upon the interests of Religion, as a distinc- 
tive sign (Ifiiulov) in order to be miraculous. This 
is rather an unfortunate definition for a Miracle, since 
the asserters of this kind of Miracle are very gener- 
ally accused of having invented their Sacerdotal 
stories, in order to promote the interests of their 
respective Religions. But the fact of the Miracle 
being connected with any particular Religion is a 
conclusive evidence against it. '^Men in all ages 
have been so much imposed on by ridiculous stories 
of that kind, that this very circumstance would be 
a full proof of a cheat ; and sufficient with all men 
of sense, not only to reject the fact but even to reject 
it without further examination. Though the Being 
to whom the Miracle is ascribed be in this case Al- 
mighty, it does not upon that account become a whit 
more probable ; since it is impossible for us to know 
the attributes or actions of such a Being, otherwise 
than from the experience, which we have of his pro- 
ductions in the usual course of Nature. This still 
reduces us to past observation, and obliges us to com- 
pare the instances of the violations of truth in the 
testimony of men, with those of the violations of the 
Laws of Nature by Miracles, in order to judge which 
of them is most likely or probable. As the violations 
of Truth are more common in the testimony concern- 
ing religious Miracles, than in that concerning any 
other matter of fact, this must diminish very much 
the authority of the former testimony, and make us 
form a general resolution, never to lend the attention 
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to it, with whatever specious pretext it may be cov- 
ered." (Hume, Essays.) 

The general belief in the performance of Miracles 
by distinguished characters, possessed of a Magical 
power, prevailed in the Greek and Roman Empires 
for 650 years, from Alexander (b. c. 330) to Con- 
stantinus (a. d. 321), but declined gradually through- 
out the Middle Ages. The Emperor Vespasianus 
was asserted to have restored a blind man to his 
sight at Alexandria (a. d. 70), in a miraculous man- 
ner, and under circumstances of great publicity. No 
teacher, leader, or prophet would then have been re- 
ceived as such, unless Magical powers had been as- 
signed to him by his followers and admirers. The 
Philosopher Apollonius, of Tyana (a. d. 45), was de- 
clared to have performed a series of absurd prodigies, 
in proof of his authority as a divine teacher. (Phi- 
lostratus in vit Apoll.) The accounts of the life of 
this Apollonius were composed in so fabulous a man- 
ner by his disciples, that '^ we are at a loss to dis- 
cover whether he was a sage, an impostor, or a fana- 
tic," (Gibbon, Rom. Emp. c. xi.,) and hence proba- 
bly Apollonius is only a Legendary persons^e. 

The performance of Miracles was generally under- 
stood to indicate the possession of a divine power, 
superior to that of ordinary men. By suspending 
the natural laws, or by producing events in an unu- 
sual manner, each pretender was supposed to furnish 
his proofs or credentials. 

It was asserted by many that the fortunate posses- 
sor of the Seal of Solomon, or even of a copy, on which 
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bis name was cut in a particular manner, could con- 
trol all the riches of the world. This famous name ol 
Solomon, or rather Shelomoh, mh-a was understood 
to be able to expel Demons, and several incantations 
were believed to be of great use in curing diseaaea. 
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Cases of Insanity and Epilepsy were considered 
as arising from the presence of a Demon. Eleazar, 
an Israelite of Alexandria, was asserted to have ex- 
pelled a Demon in the presence of the Emperor Yes- 
pasianus ; as well as of his sons, his captains, and the 
whole multitude of his soldiers. There could be 
no deficiency here of respectable foreign witnesses. 
Eleazar produced a magic ring, with a root of a very 
peculiar kind, learned from Solomon by tradition. 
Eleazar applied this ring to the nose of the person 
possessed, and drew out the Demon through the 
man's nostrils with the word ^^ Shelomoh,'' and cer- 
tain incantations. The Demon in going out was 
charged to upset a basin full of water, a little way 
ofE, to let the spectators know that he had left the 
man, a fact not otherwise apparent By these means, 
the event itself and the skill and wisdom of Solomon 
were clearly proved to all present, — and future I (Jo- 
seph. Ant. VIII. 2.) 

Cicero alludes to some heathen Gods, whose 
names they did not dare to pronounce ; and Lucanna 
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declares that the naming of certain deities would 
make the earth and heavens tremble. This power 
was claimed for the High Priest of the Judffians. 
The sacred word for " Jehovah," consisting of four 
letters, was called the unutterable name (Shem ham- 
phorash), also the Tetra-grammaton, and assumed a 
Magical power. Only on the great day of Expiation 
did the High Priest venture, in fear and trembling, to 
pronounce the sacred name. The Priests crowded 
around him, and the chanting was louder than usual, 
and none but the most privileged priests were per- 
mitted to catch the true sound. (Joseph. Antiq. ii. 
12— Univ. Hist iil 357.) The Faithful were in- 
formed that whoever could pronounce the name cor- 
rectly might shake heaven and earth, and work super- 
natural prodigies, as well as discover the most hidden 
secrets and intentions of the Deity. The High Priest 
of the Judseans was alone supposed to be able to pro- 
nounce this magic Word, or Logos, and the inference 
was obvious that he possessed a divine power. (2 Mace, 
ni. 24.) "Other nations would perceive this and be 
afraid." (Deut. xxviii. 10.) 

From Origenes (contr. Gels. i. 6) we find that 
*' Christians employ no spells, but the name * Jesus ' 
(Ifiaovg) and certain other wordsy in which they repose 
faith," and that the name " Jah-vah," or " Jeho-vah," 
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mnr* was cut upon stones or metals, and used as a 
talisman, for charms s^^nst diseases, and for the 
exorcism of evil spirits. These Abraxas gems exer- 
cised their potent spells ; and Angels refused to tell 
their names, lest they might be coerced and enslaved 
by those Magicians, who were understood to exercise 
the Magical powers.^ 

Such opinions as these have continued to prevail 
more or less throughout the whole of the Middle 
Ages ; but the progress of Science, and the intelli- 
gence of the people, have gradually deprived the 
ancient Magician, or wonder-worker, of his power 
and influence. In modern times, he is only to be 
found as the harmless Conjuror, or Prestigiator, — 
the more amusing and honest Professor of the arts 
of public deception. 

Even in the latter portion of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the countrymen of Galileo of Toricelli, Volta, 
and Vico, still continue in the face of the civilized 
world, to witness twice a year at Naples, the miracu 
lous liquefaction of the blood of Saint Januarius. (H 
Miracolo di San Gennaro.) — " Quid rides ? " 

The Roman Deity Janus Bi-frons, ceased to be 
worshipped at Rome, about a. d. 305, and this 
ancient culture became eponomized into a Saint 
Januarius, who died at that time. The blood of 
this eponomus, collected at the time of its supposed 
death, is still asserted to be preserved in two phials 
(ampolle), and to liquefy miraculously twice a year, 
on two special days (May 3, Sept 19) marked in the 

» Note 197. 
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Calendar for that purpose. This real head and blood 
are carried in procession from the City Hall of Naples 
to the Cathedral of Santa Chiara, in defiance of such 
trifling objections as may arise from the revolutions 
of fifteen centuries, and the Chemical Laws. On a 
late occasion we were gravely told that the Miracle 
was slow to appear, that it took fortt/ minutes, and 
that there remained a globe in the blood, not dissolved 
like the rest These "ampolle del sangue" might 
be submitted with advantage to some competent ob- 
server, who will detect the material, and declare the 
nature of the arrangement, which of course, is 
Chemical, Mechanical, or both. It is a remarkable 
fact, that those Priests, Monks, National Guards, and 
members of the Italian aristocracy, who composed the 
procession, and probably considered the whole affair 
as an excellent farce, did not perceive their own very 
doubtful position, in thus publicly assisting to per- 
petuate the artifices and delusions of ancient times.^ 

The credulity of the earlier first century had its 
limits, for Horatius would not believe the story told 
bim in a country town, that sacrificial fires had been 
kindled without the application of flame. This Le- 
gend, being an imitation of Eli-jah, and the 450 
Priests of Baal from the Book of Kings, is the ear- 
liest occasion on which the Greeks or Romans show 
any acquaintance whatever with Judsean Legends 
(b. c. 20). " Let the circumcised Judsean believe it, 
— not I," says Horatius, " for I have learned that the 
Gods act surely and perpetually ; nor, if anything 

> Note 198. 
13 
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wonderful be done by Nature, shall I inf^ thai diA- 
mal Angels have been aent down from heaven." 

Credat Jadsas Apella 
Kon ego ; namque Deoe didid secarum agere levam 
Nee, si quid mirl fadat Natura, Deos id 
Tristes ex alto co&li demittere tecto. 

Sot. Sat. i. 6. 96. 

If we inYeetigate the ancient narratives of Mira- 
cles, prodigies, and supernatural events, we ^lall gen- 
erally notice that the course of Nature proceedfi as 
usual in all the collateral and minor circumstancea 0I 
the L^ends. 

Thus, in ^e Legend of the Witch of £n-dor, 
(Fountiun of Ages) although the Laws of Physiology 
were grossly violated in representing a dead man a^ 
acting and speaking ; yet, in the case of Satil, the 
minor laws of Physiology, in making him to faint 
through long fasting, were carefully observed. 
Again, the ordinary rules of propriety were obeyed 
in covering the dead man with a mantle, and it is to 
be presumed that in speaking, Samu^el used the 
Hieratic language grammatically, and spoke without 
any peculisur accent, or Sibboleth, acquired during his 
recent residence in foreign parts ; — all which implies 
Memory, and the continuous vital action oi the 
brain, as well as the personality of the individual 
(1 Sam. xxviii. 1). 

Then, in the Legend of the Dial of Achas, id- 
though tlie Astronomical Law of the continaous mo* 
tion of the Earth from West to East was directly 
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violated, yet the whole point of the narrative depends 
upon the well-known Law of the uniform diurnal mo* 
tion of the Earth, as a measure of sidereal time ; also, 
upon the first Law of Optics, — ^that Light proceeds 
in straight lines from a luminous object, so that the 
motion of the shadow of an object upon a dial-plate 
may be made a measure of Time. To adopt an in* 
strument of Science in the construction of a Legend, 
proves the very modem date of the story, and indi- 
cates a rare boldness in the sacerdotal narrator, thus 
to intrude into the domains of Science and Art 
This could not have been composed long before 
Archimedes (b. o. 220), and more probably some 
considerable time after that date. (2 Kings xx. 9.) 

The Speaking Ass of Bala-am is admitted by 
Bishop Newton, ** to have always been the standing 
jest of every infidel brother." (Newton Proph.) ; and 
the Commentators have prudently reminded us that 
Bavens, Starlings, and Parrots utter vocal sounds 
without understanding them ; further, that no one 
who believes in a God can doubt his power to open 
the mouth of an Ass, or to perform any other prodigy. 
(Numb. xxiL 28.) 

Intelligent men may, however, be influenced by 
two considerations, — That the Legend is not sup* 
ported by the Science of ZoOlogy, inasmuch as the 
Equu9 Asmu8 is not observed to speak ; and — That 
the event related is referred to a remote place and 
period, when cultivated observers were wanting, and 
therefore the fact is not sufiSciently authenticated. 
These reasons are amply sufficient, without wandering 
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into the cloudy r^ons of Theology. There is 
neither propriety nor necessity to qaestion the power 
of the Supreme Being to evolve an animal of the Ass 
species capable of reproving a Seer, in the Hieratic 
language, and in words suitable to the occasion. But, 
as '* like produces like," we shall expect to find the 
species in Western Asia, recent or fossil, where if any 
cultivated observer of undoubted Science announces 
its discovery, the scientific world will readily describe 
the Asinus loquax of Palestine ; nor will its place in 
the natural series be very much below that of the 
Reverend Councils, who have permitted the Legend 
to remain upon the sacred books for so many cen- 
turies. 

But it is pleaded that the occasion required it to 
be shown, that the same Divine power, which caused 
the Ass to speak, also made Bala-am to utter ^^ Bless- 
ings," when he intended to utter "Curses." This 
ecclesiastical idea converts both Bala-am and his Ass 
into mere tubes, or speaking trumpets, for the utter- 
ance of supernatural words. Such a view is contra- 
dicted by the whole range of modem Science, which 
asserts the individuality of Animals, the permanence 
of the conditions of animal existence, the relation be- 
tween cause and efEect, and the invariable sequence 
of events. 

Although in modem times this Legend has been 
generally condemned, it is probable that at the period 
of its promulgation the narrative possessed a high 
degree of popularity and immediate utility. The 
early Christians understood the Legend of BaU-am's 
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Ass in a Historical sense, as we learn from 2 Peter ii. 
14, 16 and Jude 11. Every simple person of inferior 
culture and intelligence, who was then assisting to 
extend the new religion, could plead his fitness as 
a medium; since he had only to quote the occa- 
sion when the humble quadruped had been used 
as a similar vehicle for divine purposes. The Mytho- 
logists had long been familiar with the Horses of 
Achilles which spoke in Greek, (Hom. II. xix. 404 ;) 
with the Speaking Ram of Helle, when she fell into 
the Hellespont (ApolL Ehod, Argon, l 256), and 
with that Ox, which spoke Latin in Sicilia (Liv. 
XXIV. 10). 

The skeleton of some large Cetaceous animal 
stranded on the sea-shore of Phoenicia, probably 
gave rise to the fantastic Legend of Jonah remain- 
ing alive in the Whale's interior ; because many per- 
sons can stand erect within the jaw-bones of the 
larger Whales. The narrative strikes the popular 
mind as being so unreasonable, as to be deservedly 
condemned in the phrase, borrowed from Hamlet 
and applied to an incredible story, — "very like a 
Whale." The Greek Legend of Arion, riding on 
the back of a Dolphin, charmed by his singing and 
playing (Herod, i.) has the merit of elegance, and 
does not so grossly violate all probability. (Jonah 
i. 11,) 

The early Christians understood the Legend of 
Jonah in a Messianic sense (Matt. xiL 40) ; and hence 
a very large number of intelligent persons think it to 
be their duty to accept the narrative as Historical. It 
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is probably aseless to suggest sucli ordinary facts as 
the following, — ^that a man would be drowned before 
he could be swallowed, — ^that the throat of a Whale 
is so small, that a man could not be swallowed, — 
that if swallowed, the man would be instaotlj snfEo- 
cated; — ^that a human being cannot exisi for any 
length of time, without air, food, and fresh water, 
etc., etc. The Book of Jonah, our sole authority 
for this narrative, is itself not sufficiently precise, 
even to prove the condition of Nineveh. It hss 
been much altered and interpolated, and the true date 
of Jonah, the son of Truth (Amittai), is by no means 
clear. But inasmuch as the narrative of every Idira- 
cle rests upon the skill and veracity of each observer, 
and as our own estimate of the credibility of each 
observer reposes entirely upon our own experience 
and observation ; and, as these are contradicted by 
the Miracle, we are compelled to reject the narratives 
of Miracles in every case. 

Many eminent Ecclesiastics of the English and 
Scottish Schools have boldly attempted to prove the 
truth of a Religion, by the confident assertion of its 
Miracles ; but, in the " Evidences " of Drs. Paley and 
Chalmers, we have only examples of the unskilful 
contrivance of attempting to advance Social Morals 
at the expense of Human Intelligence. The ab- 
surdity of this course is very apparent ; for, just in 
proportion as such Religions abound in Miracles, do 
we obtain the more frequent " Evidences " of an un- 
reliable character, and the more loudly do such Theo- 
logians proclaim their own refutation. 
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The Levitical pretension, that Divine Revelations 
were communicated privately to the Judsean High 
Priests, and set down in writing, to be interpreted 
hj them alone for the instruction of Mankind, is the 
insecure foundation for all those forward pretensions 
and presumptuous claims advanced by certain classes 
of Priests and Preachers. The unavoidable changes 
arising through a long course of ages, from the revo- 
lutions of society, — ^from alterations in letters, — ^in 
language, — in the signification of words, — in the 
decay and contradictions of manuscripts, — their want 
of general publicity, — the errors of transcribers, — ^the 
various readings of editors, — the ignorance or mis- 
takes of translators, — combined with the progressive 
opinions and knowledge of the people, — would of 
necessity render such miraculous revelations both 
partial and inoperative, even if it were possible for 
them to be either preserved or authenticated. 

It is a vain pursuit to seek for divine words and 
ideas in documents emanating from the obscure and 
benighted regions of antiquity. There can be no 
criterion of Truth apart from that perfect evidence, 
with which the Human Mind, when in health and 
free from prejudice, instantaneously perceives the 
agreement or disagreement of two precise ideas. 

Flattered by the specious statements that *' special 
plans," — " gracious purposes," — and " particular 
providences," — have been exerted for the special ad- 
vantage of a particular people, to whom they belong, 
— Men have been led to credit the occasional viola- 
tion of the Laws of Nature. If such Men were so 
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consistent as to apply this pemicioas opinion to the 
ordinary matters of life, they would not know what 
to believe or disbelieve, as to the future succession of 
events ; because they thereby abandon the only prin- 
ciple on which the succession of events is observed 
to be founded. If the course of natural and moral 
events were capricious and uncertain, it would de- 
stroy the basis of all their hopes and fears, as well 
as the motives and merit of careful exertion. Such 
a belief would practically deny the unchangeable 
character or immutability of the Divine Mind, and 
violate those instinctive feelings which lead Men to 
rely upon the constancy of Natural and Moral Laws. 
To avoid such unpleasant consequences of their 
belief, some intelligent Men balance themselves dex- 
terously between two opposite opinions, and con- 
fine their belief in Miracles to those only which are 
stated to have occurred in distant places, and at 
remote times, in connexion with that particular 
creed in which they were bom and educated. 
Hence, many persons find it prudent to express an 
indifference to all opinions ; they assent to the most 
absurd Legends, but with the smile of incredulity ; — 
they listen to the most precise conclusions with the 
frown of dissent Like that prudent Man, who 
bowed to the fallen statue of Jupiter, they wish 
to find themselves in apparent safety under every 
contingency. This general apathy is unfavorable 
to Intellectual progress either in Learning or Sci- 
ence.^ 

1 Note 199. 
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It is important to be able to show, wbat were 
considered to be the characteristics of a great Nabi, 
or Prophet, according to the ideas prevalent at the 
time when the chief portions of the Books of the 
Kings were composed, that is, not before b. c. 300. 
The Eponomus of Eli-Jah illustrates this point, fol- 
lowed as it is by a similar Eponomus of Eli-sha, the 
son of Judgment (Shaphat.) 

Eli-Jah, in Greek Elias {*KXiag), is represented 
as being a hairy man, with a leathern girdle about 
bis loins. He is of Gilead, and called a Tishbite, or 
foreign settler. The agriculture of the Israelites de- 
pending mainly upon the early and latter rains, Eli- 
jah announces that neither rain nor dew should be 
for years, except according to his word. Eli-jah lived 
by a brook in the wilderness, and the Ravens brought 
him bread and fiesh regularly in the morning and 
evening. The brook having dried up, as he had not 
spoken for rain, Eli-jah travels, and meets a widow 
gathering sticks, and he begs bread as a mendicant 
in Zarephath, a port of Phoenicia, between Sidon and 
Tyre, known to the Greeks as Sarepta. The anony- 
mous widow had only a handful of meal in a box, 
and a little oil in a pot ; with these limited means, 
she not only supported herself and the Nabi for sev- 
eral days, but also her son and the house ; because 
'' the box of meal wasted not, and the pot of oil did 
not fail." The woman's son fell sick, being unused 
to such plentiful fare, and there was no breath in 
him. The Nabi prayed over the sick child, and 
stretched himself upon the child three times, and the 
13* 
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cluld^s life came into bim again. By these means, 
the woman knew, and posterity may also know, that 
these credentials proved £li-jah to be a true NabL 

There had been a drought and a famine for three 
years in Israel, in consequence of £li-jah holding 
back the rain and dew. It was proposed to hold a 
competitive trial before Ach-ab, Melech of Istael, on 
Mount Carmel overlooking the sea. Eli-jah alone 
was to have one altar, while 450 Priests of Baal- 
shemesh were to have theirs. £ach party erected 
its own altar, — laid wood thereon, and sacrificed an 
Ox, placing the fat on the altars, but no fire. Of 
course, neither would bum by natural means. Eli- 
jah made his altar of Twelve stones, corresponding 
to the sacred number of the tribes of the Israelites, 
and surrounded it with water. At the request of the 
Nabi, fire fell and consumed his offering, the wood, 
the stones, the dust, and liehed up four measures of 
water in the trench. Eli-jah then took the 450 Priests 
of Baal, with the assistance of the casual spectators, 
and slew them by the Brook Qishon. 

To bring rain, Eli-jah threw himself on the 
ground, and put his face between his knees; then, 
sending his servant seven times to look out, on the 
seventh time, the messenger sees ^^ a little cloud no 
bigger than a man's hand." The rain then fell in 
toiTents. 

The Queen Je-ze-bel, being a protector of the 450 
Priests, — (an organized body who could not protect 
themselves against one man,) — ^felt angry at their 
massacre; and Eli-jah was compelled to flee. He 
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arrived at Beeivsheba, (Well of the Oatli), and tra- 
velled a day's journey into the wilderness. While 
£li-jah lies under a juniper-tree, an Angel touches 
him as he sleeps, and bids him to rise and eat. He 
finds a cake baked on the coals by his angelic atten- 
dant, and a cruse of water at his head. He eats 
and drinks; and, upon the strength of this divine 
meat, £li-jah spends fwty days and forty nights in 
the Mount of Choreb. (1 Kings xix. 8.) 

£li-jah, on Mount Choreb (the Desolate), came 
into a cave ; and, at the divine command, stood out 
on the mountain. The rocks fell to pieces, — ^the 
mountains were torn asunder, — there was a strong 
wind, — ^a fire, — and an earthquake, — yet was Jeho- 
vah in none of these, but ^^ in a still, small voice.'' 

Jehovah desires Eli-jah to anoint £li-sha, the son 
of Judgment, as a prophet in his place. £li-jah finds 
£li-sha at the Meadow Mecholah^ plowing with 
twelve yoke of oxen before him, and he with the 
twelfth, and Eli-jah casts his mantle upon Eli-sha. 

Eli-jah calls fire from heaven to destroy a captain 
and fifty men on two successive occasions, and he is 
about to do it a third time, when the power of Eli- 
jah is acknowledged, and he spares the third band ; 
at the same time he prophesies that Achaz-iah, Me- 
lech of Israel, who is sick, shall surely die. 

Jeho-vah was then about to take up Eli-jah into 
heaven in a whirlwind. Eli-sha, and all the Sons of 
the Prophets, divined that something was going to 
happen, and they would not leave Eli-jah, being re- 
quired for witneasea. 
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Eli-jah and Eli-sha proceeded to the River Jordan; 
Eli-jah strack the water, right and left with his man- 
tle, and the water divided, — so that the two Prophets 
went over on diy ground. Then came a chariot of 
firtj and horses of firt^ the two prophets were parted, 
and Eli-jah, (Elias, or Helios, ikt Sun) went np into 
heaven by a whirlwind. Fifty men sought Eli-jah in 
the mountains and valleys for three days and they 
found him not Eli-sha had witnessed the ascent, 
and, rending his own clothes into two pieces, he took 
np the mantle of Eli-jah, and with it struck the water, 
right and left, as Eli-jah had done. The sons of the 
Prophets, who were at Jericho, witnessed this, and 
said ^^ The spirit of Eli-jah rests upon Eli-sha.*' 

The idea of a divine power and privilege originally 
obtained from El and Jah, (Elobim-Jehovah), or the 
Deity in person, and transmitted to posterity by 
anointing with oil, and by transferring the robe from 
each incumbent to his successor, is here completely 
eponomized, and indicates that Theocracy which the 
Priests were seeking to establish in Jerusalem, during 
the reigns of the Asmonean princes. 

Some of these Legends possess a certain Political 
and Religious significance ; and will contrast favora* 
bly with the corresponding Legends of any other 
ancient nation. Those of Eli-jah are in general more 
elevated in tone than the others ; and, in the scenes 
on the Jordan, and especially on Mount Choreb, these 
Legends are equal in sublimity to some of the most 
celebrated compositions of antiquity. When Philoso- 
phy had made sufficient progress to include Conscience 
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among the powers of the Mind, the application of the 
" still small voice " became effective. 

There is an evident change of tone and character 
in the Legends of Eli-sha. Most of these later stories 
emanated from the Schools of the Prophets, and the 
general smallness of the ideas corresponds with their 
juvenile origin. 

Eli-sha having now obtained the magic mantle, it 
was proper that he should do some good with it 
Jericho was a pleasant place, only the ground was 
barren, and there was no water fit to drink. Eli-sha 
took a new cruse, and put a little salt into it. This 
healed the water, and Jericho had good water, and 
ceased to be barren. 

From Jericho, Eli-sha went to Beth-el. On the 
way, some small children from the city mocked him, 
and said *' Go up, bald head ! " Eli-sha turned back, 
looked at them, and cursed them in the name of Je- 
hovah. So two She-Bears came out of the wood ; 
and tore Forty-two of the small children ! 

Then a certain wife of the son of a prophet, 
(rather a vague substitute for a name) — was in debt, 
and had rSo property except a pot of oil. Eli-sha ad- 
vised her to borrow the vessels of her neighbours, 
and to pour oil out of the magic pot, which filled all 
the vessels. She sold the oil, paid the debt, and sup- 
ported herself and her children on the balance. It is 
not stated that this " Prophet's-sonVwife " recollected 
to return the borrowed articles, — as they do in Egypt. 

" A great woman " of Shunam was childless, and 
her husband was old. Elisha prophesied that she 
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should bear a son, in consideration of having fitted 
him up a chamber on the wall, with bed, table, stool, 
and lamp-stand. The son was bom, and when grown 
complained of his head in the field ; he was bronght 
home, and died that day. Eli-sha was sent for at 
Mount Carmel. The prophet's staff, placed by his 
servant on the dead child, produced no effect. The 
Nabi came, shut the door, and prayed to Jehovah. 
Then Eli-sha lay upon the body of the clnld, pnt hia 
mouth to the child's month, his eyes to the child^s 
eyes, his hands upon the child's hands, and he 
stretched himself upon the child, when the latter 
began to grow warm. Then Eli-sha returned, and 
walked in the house to and fro ; he went up again, 
and stretched himself again upon the child, and the 
child sneezed seven times, and then opened his eyes. 

On another occasion a party of Sons of the 
Prophets were boiling a pottage of . herbs, and one 
of them gathered a wild vine and wild gourds, which 
were poisonous ; and, on tasting the soup, Eli'^ha was 
told that there was ^^ death in the pot ;" but Eli-sha 
put meal into the pot, and it all came out right, for 
there was no harm in the pot. * 

A man from BaaWhalissa brought twenty loaves 
of barley, and full ears of com in the husk, and Eli- 
sha told him, " Feed the people," being 100 men, 
and they did eat and left some over, aa he had 
foretold. 

Naaroan, a captain in the army of Benhadad, 
Melech of Damascus, was afflicted with Leprosy, and 
his master gave him a letter to Jeho^cam, JM«leeh of 
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Israel, that £li-&ha might attend to his case. Naaman 
was cared by washing Seven times in the River Jor- 
dan, for which service £U-sha refused any reward. 
Gechazi, his servant, followed Naaman, and claimed a 
talentum of silver, and two changes of garments. On 
being questioned by Eii-sha, Gechazi denied the trans* 
action ; when Eli^sha declared that his heart had wit- 
nessed the afEair, and that the Leprosy which had 
gene out oi Naaman should cleave to Grechazi and his 
offspring for ever ; so Gechazi went out, from the 
presence of Eli-^ha, leprous and as white as snow. 

A house was about to be built for the Sons of 
the Prophets, and every man was expected to bring 
a beam ; and when they came to Jordan to cut wood^ 
the ax-head held by one of the party fell into th« 
water. He cried to Eli-sha, " Alas master ?" for it 
was borrowed. Eli-sha cast down a stick, and the iron 
did swim. 

This last feat was not imitated by many subse^ 
qnent prophets. The discovery by Archimedes (b. o. 
220) of Specific Gravities and the Law of Floating 
Bodies, rendered such prodigies more rare and diffi*- 
cult wherever ancient Science had penetrated. 

It seems that the Syrians were at war with the 
Israelites, and Benhadad, the Melech of Damascus, 
found that every thing he did was anticipated by the 
Israelites, because the Nabi Eli-sha knew every word 
spoken in the Meiech's bed-chamber. Hearing that 
this formidable Magician was at Dotham, the Melech 
surrounded the place with horses and chariots. The 
servant of ffli-sha expressed f ear^ and was told to op«i 
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his eyes. He did so, and saw horses and chariots of 
fire round about Eli-sba, and the enemy were struck 
with blindness. £li-sha offered to be their guide, 
saying, " Follow me, and I will bring you to the man 
you seek." The Syrians did so, and found them- 
selves captives in Saroareia. Here their sight was 
supematurally restored, and the Melech dismissed his 
captives. After this, the Syrian bands came no more 
into the land of Israel Then, in direct contradiction 
to the former statement, the narrative announces that 
the Melech of Syria besieged Samareia. 

The famine was so great, that women boiled 
their own children and ate them ; and the Melech 
blamed Eli-sha, but the latter foretold that the si^e 
would be raised. One of the chiefs present doubted 
this, but Eli-sha told him that he should see the 
plenty of food, but not taste of it The Syrians 
were then alarmed by supernatural noises in the 
night, of horses and chariots, which terrified the 
Syrians, as they were afraid of " the Melech of the 
Chittites;' (Fear,) and " the Kings of Egypt" The 
Syrians deserted their camp, leaving ever^ thing, in- 
cluding their horses and asses, expecting to go faster 
on foot Four leprous men discovered the flight 
The Israelites, afraid of a stratagem, sent two chariot 
horses to follow the fugitives from Samareia to Jor- 
dan, and the whole way was strewed with garments 
and vessels, they had taken in their haste, after we 
had been told that they had left every thing, even 
their means of conveyance. One of the chiefs was 
crushed in the crowd iit the gate. He proved to be 
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the very same man, who had doubted the word of the 
Nabi, and had been told that he should see the plenty 
of food, but not taste of it. 

Every one who opposed, ridiculed, or even 
doubted th^ word of this formidable Magician and 
Nabi, was certain to be eaten by Lions, torn by She^ 
bears, devoured by Dogs, crushed to death, killed in 
battle, struck blind, or afflicted with leprosy. Eli-sha 
prophesied to Chaza-el that he would be made Melech 
of Damascus ; Hi-jah had previously anointed Cha- 
za-el with oil, as King of Syria, thus inciting him to 
assassinate his master Benhadad, which crime Chaza-el 
is actually represented as having committed by smoth- 
ering with a wet cloth. (2 Kings viii. 15.) 

The Nabi Eli-sha now approached his end, and 
Jeho-ash came to consult him on Syrian affairs. They 
divined by shooting arrows, and smiting on the 
ground. The Nabi declared that Jeho-ash should 
smite the Syrians at Apheq, and only twice more, 
because he had smitten the ground three times. 
Finally, Eli-sha dies and they bury him ; but even 
then, as in the case of Samu-el, we have not seen the 
last of these prodigies. A burying party, bearing a 
nameless corpse, are suddenly alarmed, just at the 
very moment when they are passing exactly over Eli- 
sha's grave. They let the body fall upon the sepul- 
chre of Eli-sha. When the body touched the hones 
of Eli-sha, the natural owner of that nameless corpse 
revived, and stood erect upon his feet. It is evident 
that the corpse in falling could not have touched the 
bones of the Prophet, unless the sacred body had 
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been exposed ; and then the bearers must have fairij 
walked over the prophet, or stumbled into his open 
grave. Here is the original model for all those ridi- 
culous stories of sacred relics, miracles at tombs of 
holy men, and other prodigies. with which the world 
was deluded during the Middle Ages. 

The pretensions of some of these Oracles were 
occasionally overpowering. "Surely," says Amos, 
"Jehovah will do nothing, but he revealeth the se- 
cret to his servants the prophets." (Amos iiL 7.) 



CHAPTER XII. 

Blank Interral of 354 years separate the Oral Traditions from His- 
tory—Babylon captured by Kyrus — Genealogies Artificial— Ka- 
dytis — Persian Bondage — Temple of Jo-shna — Nechem-iah — 
Jerusalem —The Week— Jadsean Day— Sabbatarian Laws. 

The removal of a small portion of the Hebrew 
people to Babylon was followed by the best results. 
Far from extinguishing the national spirit of the 
Judseans, the exiles imparted a progressive impulse 
to the remainder of the people. Being in contact 
with a regular government, and a people more ad- 
vanced in civilization than themselves, the Exiles and 
Ejnigrants acquired solidity of character, knowledge 
of the Arts, new views of Religion, and improved 
manners. Some of the most admired Psalms were 
composed by returned Emigrants or Exiles. 

It has been remarked that when Myths and 
Legends adorn the early annals of a nation, there 
usually occurs a blank interval of time, extending 
over several centuries, and destitute of events and 
incidents. Such intervals, ' or gaps, in the early 
records of most nations, characterize the period in- 
tervening between Historical times, and those which 
are Heroic, Legendary, or Mythical. Thus, in the 
History of Greece, the centuries preceding the First 
Olympiad (b. o. 776) are not "only obscure, but alto- 
gether barren of incident. Between the Return of 
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the Heracleidae, and the Ware of Sparta with Me»- 
sen^, that is, between the time when all accoants 
were Mythical or Legendary, and the first Historical 
events, the national records are entirely silent. 

In the same manner, we find that the Israelites 
continued tributary to the Babylonians, after the 
destruction of David (City) and the exile of its 
principal inhabitants, until the time of Kyms (b. c. 
638), an interval of forty -nine years; and from the 
time of Kyrus to the time of Alexander (b. c. 333) 
under the rule of the Persian Kings, an interval of 
205 years, making in all 254 years, or more liian 
two centuries and a half. During all this time we 
are entirely without narrative or incident. 

Hence it appears that the interval between the 
Mclech Zedeq-iah and Alexander of Macedon corre- 
sponds in the Judsean History with this period of 
silence and obscurity noticed in ikte Histories of 
other nations. In the times before Zedeq-iah, facts 
can hardly be separated from the Myths and Legends 
attending them ; and in the latter period subsequent 
to Alexander, we have History, and. the literature of 
surrounding nations, with which the Judsean national 
History must at least be consistent. 

The origin of this dark age of obscurity will be 
found to exist in the nature of L^end itself, and. in 
the circumstances under which it is generated. ** It 
is not the immediate pasty but a supposed remote past, 
which forms the suitable atmosphere of Mythical nar- 
rative. Even when we come down to the penealoffi- 
cal poeU^ who affect to give a xsertain measure of 
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by-gone time, and a succession of persons, as well as 
of events, still the names they most delight to honor, 
and upon whose exploits they chiefly expatiate are 
those of the ancestral Gods and Heroes of the tribe, 
and their supposed contemporaries ; ancestors separa- 
ted by a long lineage from the present hearers. The 
Gods and Heroes (of Greece) were conceived as re- 
moved from them by several generations ; and the 
Legendary matter which was grouped around them 
£^peared only the more imposing, when exhibited at 
a respectful distance, beyond the days of father and 
grandfather, and of all known predecessors; as we 
find in the Odes of Pindar." (Grote, Hist Greece, 
Vol. II. ch. 18.) 

In the Judsean History during this interval of two 
centuries and a half, we accordingly find no narratives 
corresponding to those of Samu-el, Ja-el, Saill, David, 
Jo-nathan, Ab-ner, Asah-el, Jo-ab, Ab-shalom, Amasa, 
Solomon, £li-jah, £li-sha, Ach-ab, Je-ze-bel, Chaza-el, 
or Jehu, which belong to the times of heroic adven- 
ture, as seen through a sacerdotal medium. The 
Priests and people cared nothing for the actions of 
their own fathers and grandfathers, whom they classed 
among the inglorious names of the present Their 
minds were dwelling upon the mighty actions of those 
supposed ancestors long past and gone ; hence, an in- 
termediate blank period destitute of incidents, neces- 
sarily arose, until the progress of literature found a 
substitute in the real facts of a genuine History. 

Kyrus, with his army of Persians and Medes, 
having overturned the Lydian Empire. of EroesaS) 
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directed his forces against Babylon. This enormons 
city formed a square, the side of which was fifteen 
miles long, protected by a wall of artificial mounds 
300 feet high, and seventy-five feet thick. Such a 
city, in the possession of an active population, would 
have been impregnable ; but it was traversed by the 
River Euphrates. Kyrus, taking advantage of the 
dry season, reduced the water so low by artificial 
canals as to be easily fordable. During the celebra- 
tion of a festival, Kyrus entered with his troops along 
the bed of the river, and captured the City of Ba- 
bylon with small loss, overturning the government of 
Labynetus, Nabonedus, or rather Nabu-nahid, whose 
eldest son appears to have borne the title of Bel-shaz- 
zar, or Prince of Baal. The Persian rule was accepted 
by the people, and Babylon was not otherwise mo- 
lested, but took its place among the dependencies of 
the Persian Empire, (Herod, i. 191.) 

All the various prophecies uttered against Babylon 
by the Judaean Oracles may be accepted as represent- 
ing the unfriendly hopes and wishes of those distin- 
guished Prophets ; but, happily for the people, not 
one of those Propheciet was fulfilled, in the sense in 
which it had been uttered. Babylon continued a 
great and flourishing city, which was never destroyed. 
Its decline did not take place until the times of the 
Eoraan Emperors, and was gradual, through the 
building of Seleiiceia on the Tigris, and the revulsions 
of Commerce, which effected its ruin, by gradually 
drawing off the population of Babylon to more con- 
venient localities. 
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The conquest of Babylon by the Persians favored 
the Judseans, and assisted the progress of the Leviti- 
cal Laws. The Persians were disciples of Zarathustra 
or Zoroastres ; and it was chiefly from the example 
of the Zarathuistran religion that the Judseans ac- 
quired that hatred of idols, which ever afterwards 
distinguished the people, while the refugees in Egypt 
were inclined to fall off into the idolatrous practices 
of that country. (Jer. xliv. 8.) From the Persians, 
the Judseans also acquired their Legends of Angels 
and Demons. Many of the Mythical narratives of 
the Judseans are derived from Persian and Ohaldaia 
sources, and the name, as well as the idea of a Para^ 
dise, or royal park stocked with wild animals,^ — ^is 
entirely Persian. 

The Judsean exiles appear to have enjoyed some 
considerable degree of liberty under the Babylonian 
rule, and were governed by their own Elders. (Ezek. 
xiv. 1.) Judseans and Israelites were permitted to 
settle along the baqks of rivers, on the most fertilq 
ipots; and these settlers were chiefly voluntary emi- 
grants from their own country, attracted by the su- 
perior protection and security afforded by a regular 
government like that of Babylon or Persia. We hear 
of many Hebrew residents of Babylonia being raised 
to high oflEices, both among Babylonians and Per- 
sians, as we learn from the narratives of Esther, Ne- 
chemiah, and Daniel. 

The onlv direct sources of information which we 

• .... .... 

possess concerning Judsean affairs during the long in- 
terval of 254 years, extending from Nebu-chadniezzar 
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(b. c. 587) to Alexander of Macedon (b. c. 333), are 
contained in the Books of E2ra and Nechem-iah. 
JosephuB does not assist, as he only confuses and 
etpbelUshes the older authors. 

The names of the High Priests are given in the 
usual Genealogical style: — Jo-shoa, Jo-iachim, £li- 
ashib, Jo-iada, Jo-nathan, Jaddua^ — six generations in 
254 years, or forty-two and one-third years to a gea- 
^ration. They are all descended, one from the other 
in the direct male line. The contemporary sovereigns, 
the incidents of their career, are alike unknown. 
Josephus, in his list, has Judas for Jo-iada, and Jo- 
annet for Jo-nathan. Are these aaj thing more than 
names selected at random from th^ older writings^ — 
Judges, Samuel, and Kings, — ^and stroag together to 
fill up the Chronological gap t 

HiaB PitittSf 3. 

587 Jo-zada<}-^Exile in Bahylon. 

Jo-shna, or Je-shua, son of Jo-sadaq, (56 or 53 

years). 
Jo-iachim, son of Jo-shua, (18 years.) 
Eli-ashib, son of Jo-iachim, (21 or 40 years.) 
Jo-iada, or Judas, son of Eli-ashib, (44 years.) 
Jo-nathan, or Jo-annes, son of Jo-iada, (47 

years.) 
Jaddua, or Jadus, son of Jo-nathan, (26 years.) 

833 Alexander of Macedon, 

9 {^4 years, 
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- Tables of Genealogy, to be sound as a basis for 
History and Chronology, must not only be abso- 
lutely free from every error and contradiction, but 
require to be confirmed and authenticated by inde- 
pendent and contemporary writers. Pretensions of 
a direct descent by males from distinguished ances- 
tors, removed to a distance of several hundreds of 
years, cannot be maintained. The Hebrew nation, 
in their anxiety under the Asmonean princes to ob- 
tain respect from the Greeks and Romans, carried 
their pretensions to the most extreme limits. The 

* - ,. 1 _ 

Judseans claimed that the High Priest Onias III, who 
lived in the time of Ptolem»us VI. Philometor (b. c. 
180) was descended in the direct male line from Jo- 
2adaq (Jeho-is-just), the contemporary of Nebu-chad- 
nezzar, (b. c. 587) an interval of four centuries. 
Again, Jo-zadaq was claimed as having descended, 
also in the direct male line, from Zadoq (the Just) in 
the heroic times of David (b. c. 1048), four or five cen- 
turies farther back, before the first appearance of tradi- 
tion. But as if this were not sufficiently extravagant, 
Zadoq himself has been assigned a Genealogy from 
Aaron (b. c. 1490), between four and five centuries 
farther yet, and Aaron himself is traced, Mythically, to 
the sacred era of creation. Such are the pretensions of 
the Sanhedrim, in which they have been supported, of 
late years, by many worthy persons ; for these errors 
still offend our eyes in the popular Chronologies. 

There are only twenty-two names given from 
Aaron to Jo-zadaq, an interval of 900 years, being 
«v^ (orty years to a generatioa ^ and ^nly el^.veu 
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names from Jozadaq to Onias, or thirty-seven jean 
to a generation. The fictitious nature of this preten- 
sion, as well as the avei*sion or incapacity to invent 
new names which generally prevailed, is fully con- 
firmed by Josephus when he says : — " We have the 
names of our High Priests, from father to son, set 
down in our records for the interval of 2.^00 years ; 
and if war falls out, such as have fallen out a great 
many of them already, as Antiochus Epiphanes, 
Pompeius Ms^nus, Quintilius Varus, principally in 
the wars of our own times, those priests that survive 
them compose new lists of genealogy out of ike old 
records^ (ol -rrepiXemofjievoi tG>v lepiiHv, KOiva TiaXiv 
tK Tidv iLpx(ii(ov ypofAfidT&v awioravrcu.) Hi qui 
de sacerdotibus supersunt, ex antiquis Uteris itemm 
novas conficiunt. (Joseph, contr. Apion, i. 7.) . 

This origin of the Genealogies is unquestionable ; 
and they bear certain marks of having been slowly 
formed, and as little more than names strung together, 
and either selected from tradition, or the pure inven- 
tion of the writers. A fair specimen of the manner 
in which Genealogies were composed may be seen by 
comparing the lists of High Priests from Zadoq to 
Jo-zadaq, all in direct succession, to be found in Jo- 
seph. Antiq. lib. x. ch. 8, with the corresponding Ust 
in 1 Chron. vi. 

Upon the general question of the value of Genea- 
logies, it may be further remarked, that there are no 
such instances in History as the Genealogies of princes 
in the direct male line, extending downwards over 
seven- or eight- generations, without . jneiging i|»tQ 
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collaterals or into the female line. In tliose countries 
where titles of honor are tolerated, so as to stamp 
every one but their possessors with a conventional 
inferiority, it is well-known that such titles disappear 
speedily when entailed upon direct heirs male. 

The cause that this must be so is obvious. Any 
Historical personage must have been descended from 
a line of male ancestors extending back to the origin 
of his Species ; but thife line is traced after the events 
have been accomplished. The individuals composing 
the line have severally survived all the accidents of 
life, until the marriage preceding the birth of a son, 
who amidst all his contemporary accidents has done 
the same, and so on throughout the whole series. 

But, if we commence at any given point of the 
series, and, selecting a given Historical personage, if 
we attempt to trace the line down to the present time, 
it is evident that we are proceeding d priori, and 
without refereace to the, events. The accidents of 
life, after at most a few generations, cause the direct 
line to fail, or it runs into females, and must be 
sought among collaterals, because the probability is 
overwhelming that we are selecting an unproductive 
line. 

When the line is connected with any throne or 
office, these facts may be easily illustrated. Where 
in England are the direct male lines of Plantagenet, 
Tudor, Stuart, or Brunswick? where in France are 
the direct male lines of Capet, Valois, or Bourbon ? 
It is superfluous to discuss the long lists of ordinary 
names which figure in the. Legendary genealogies of 
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(he mcMkrn Hocli-wohlgeborne, as a general obscoritj 
favors the multiplication of Heroes.^ 

It seems to have been a part of the Levitieal sys- 
tem, to deduce their High Priests in the direct male 
line from the earliest ages of the world. The genea- 
logies of the Grecian Gods and Heroes in Hyginns 
and the Theogony of Egyptian Gods and Heroes, 
transcribed from Manetho, point to the same idea. 
The fiction of a direct male descent was ccmtinned 
by the Levites, even during Historical times, when 
they practised the simple artifices of calling each 
other " brothers," and " sons of Levi." 

The Judsean people had no word in their Hieratic 
language denoting History, except Tholedoth (Gene- 
rations), and genealogical ideas became incorporated 
into the national sentiment. At the present day, the 
Arabian Sheikhs attach the highest importance to the 
composition of their own pedigrees, and even proclaim 
the genealogies of their favorite Horses. 

The conquests of Kyrus had reduced Palestine 
and Syria into provinces of the Persian Empire, and 
we learn from Herodotus (iii), that, under Dareius 
Hystaspes, the Persian Empire was divided into 
twenty provinces, under absolute governors, called 
Satraps, and that the province containing Syria, 
Phoenicia, and the Island of Cyprus, was taxed at 
350 talenta. 

The Judsean list of High Priests, being at this 
period unreliable, we refer events to the contempo- 
rary sovereigns of Persia. (See Chronological Table.) 

>^ote200. ' . 
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The Books of Ezra and Nechem-iali serve to 
exemplify the slight progress which had been made 
among the Jud»ans in the art of Historical writing. 
The imperfect attempts of their authors to reconcile 
their statements with the Histories of the contempo- 
raneous sovereigns, lead to obscurity and confusion, 
which the observations of Josephus only tend to 
increase. 

Instead of relating events in a Chronological 
order, these native writers place speeches, in the form 
of edicts or letters complimentary to the Judaean na- 
tion, in the mouths of the Persian kings. We have 
one edict of Kyrus, one from a Dareius, and two 
from an Artaxerxes. The authors do not designate 
which Dareius, of whom there were three ; nor which 
Artaxerxes, of whom there were also three ; and an- 
other prince Ahasuerus, is unknown to History. On 
the first view, it appears highly improbable that the 
masters of twenty Satrapies would concern themselves 
personally with the petty afiEairs of a small portion of 
one of them, where the people were so unfortunate 
and 80 poor as not to possess one single walled city. 

These pretended letters and edicts resemble those 
speeches which we read in Xenophon, Livius, Poly- 
bius, Arrianus and others as pronounced by statesmen, 
or by generals about to engage an enemy. Such ad- 
dresses are generally the views of the Historians and 
the interpretation of the local Legends. We can 
readily understand the purpose of the following re- 
marks attributed to the Persian kings, or their corre- 
sponding officers. 
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Kyrus, (Cyrus) tlie Great, declares "That JbHo- 
vah, the God of Israel is the God, — ^that his house 
is in Jerusalem^ and he recognises the free-wiU 
offerings of the people." (Ez. L 3.) 

A Dareius confirms the statement that ^' a great king 

. of Israel built the temple a long time ago,'' and that 

great treasures belonging to the Temple of Jerusalem 

were deposited in the treasury at Babylon. (Ez. v. 11.) 

An Artaxerxes observes " that mighty kings " had 
been over Jerusalem of old time, and have ruled 
over all beyond the river^ and toll, tribute, and custom 
were paid to them, that they were rebellious, or in- 
dependent, and dangerous to kings and provinces. 
(Ez. iv. 20.) 

Then a Dareius is made to quote the previous 
decree of Kyrus, which proves (Ez. vL 3) to be en- 
tirely different from the one given above; but it 
describes fl'Ie dimensions of the temple at Jeiiisalem, 
and acknowledges the treasures reported to be at 
Babylon belonging to the Judseans. 

These statements must be received only as the 
impressions which the Sanhedrim, or Great Council 
of the nation, were anxious to make upon the Sama- 
reitans and the rest of the world ; and as being the 
pure composition of the Judsean authors. It is also 
obvious that the general confii-mation of the Judsean 
Leg:ends afforded bv the words of the edicts and 
letters, is entirely lost, through the fact, that they 
are not reported by some independent and foreign 
Historian of credit. Kyrus certifies for the Judssansi 
but who certifies for Kynis ? — the Judseans. 



^ 
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We find in the additions attributed to the Nabi 
Jeremiah (1., li.) a description of the events which 
transpired in the first year of Kyrus, as regarding 
the Judseans. " Babylon is taken, her idols are con- 
founded ; a nation from the north makes her land 
desolate. The children of Israel and Judah together 
go and seek Jehovah their God. They ask the way 
to Mount Zion, (Jerusalem not being built,) saying 
* Let us join ourselves to Jehovah in a perpetual cov- 
enant that shall not be forgotten.' They remove out 
of the midst of Babylon, and the land of the Chal- 
deans, and Israel feeds on Carmel and Bashan and is 
satisfied on Mount Ephraim and Gilead. Babylon is 
captured hy surprise (Jer. L 24). The Israelites are 
called upon to flee out of the midst of Babylon ; to 
declare in Zion the work of Jehovah their God, for 
he has raised up the spirit of the kings of the Medes 
to destroy Babylon, in revenge for the desffuction of 
his own temple" (Jer. li. 11). 

The return of a large number of Israelites 
and Juda^ans to the land of their ancestors was 
thus merely the natural consequence of the change 
in the government of Babylon, occasioned by the 
surprise of that city by the Persians under Ky- 
rus. This opportunity is urged by the above author 
as being favorable for the return of the Judseans ; 
and so far from any edict of Kyrus being neces- 
sary or probable, it could only be expected that 
the King oi Persia should permit all such migra- 
tions, which he had no motive either to approve or 
prevent 
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It is snflSciently obvions that the Nabi Jeremiah, 
who lived in the time of Joshiah (b. c. 628) could 
Bot have described in precise terms the events hap- 
pening in the first year of Kyras (b. c. 538). The 
tradition of the Edict of Kyrus mentioned by Pseud- 
Isaiah (xHv. 28) only serves to confirm the very 
recent composition of the later portions of the work 
bearing the name of Isaiah. 

The Book of Ezra commences with an Edict of 
Kyrus, the first King of Persia, which we shall pro- 
ceed to examine (Ez. L 2-4) ; and there is a second 
version of the same edict quoted by a Dareius (Ez. 
vi. 3, 6). These two versions are so much at vari- 
ance, it is evident that thev cannot be derived from 
the same original. Both versions agree in fixing the 
time as the first year of King Kyrus ; but it is not 
explained why that warrior, educated in the Zara- 
thustran religion, and occupied in the organization of 
a great empire recently acquired, should have con- 
cerned himself with building a house in Jerusalem, 
for Jehovah the God of Israel. In the language of the 
Judsean Hierarchy, " Jehovah stirred up his mind to 
do it," but as Mankind generally act upon some ade- 
quate motive, this resolves itself into a mere form of 
speech, in which the general fact is stated, without as- 
signing the particular motive. But we are further told 
that the edict was made, in order that the prophecy of 
Jeremiah, concerning the Seventy years of captivity, 
might be fulfilled; and, according to the Chronolo- 
gists, from the first captivity of Nebuchadnezzar to 
the first year of Kyrus was exactly Seventy years. 
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Now, admitting the tradition existed that there 
was sach an edict, we may be certain that its terms 
have not been correctly rendered. How could the 
King of Persia say, "Jehovah, the god of heaven, 
hath given me all the kingdoms of the earth ?" how 
could Kyrus call the Hebrew residents of Babylon 
" the people of Jehovah ?" or desire them " to build 
the house of Jehovah, the god of Isrctelj (he is the 
God,) which is in Jerusalem;' the city not being yet 
built, and t^e Samareitan Israelites being always rep- 
resented as idolatrous? Still less could the King 
have given an unlimited credit on the men of each 
settler's place of residence, for supplies of silver, gold, 
goods, and animals. Neither could Kyrus have felt 
called upon to notice " the free-will offering for the 
house of God, which is in Jerrisahm^^ this being in- 
teresting only to the Priests, and neither the Temple 
nor the City being yet built 

These are some of the improbabilities in the first 
yersion of the edict In the second version, we find 
directions as to the dimensions of the house to be 
built at Jerusalem, — matters which certainly wore of 
interest to some of the people at Jerusalem, but could 
hardly concern the King of Persia, or the Israelites 
of Samareia. The instructions given would puzzle 
a builder, because the height and breadth of the edi- 
fice are given, but not the depth, and it was to have 
three rows of great stones, and a row of new timber, 
and what is more improbable, an unlimited credit on 
" the King's house.'' Further, the restoration of the 
gold and silver vessels captured by Nebuchadnezzar, 
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was made part of the edict, while in the former ver- 
sion it was made an after-proceeding of the narrative. 

If these remarks have any weight, it follows that, 
at the time the Book of Ezra was compiled, the edict 
of Kyras could not have existed, except as a tradi- 
tion ; — that the tradition originated in Jerusalem, in 
order to prove an ancient title to the lands occupied 
by the Judseans, as well as a Judaean title to those 
claimed by the Samareitans ; — and that the terms of 
the edict were composed, for religious and political 
purposes, by Levites interested in the free-will offer- 
ings of the people. The Temple at this time had 
already been built of wood, resting on a foundation 
of three rows of stone, the front being a square of 
sixty cubits, and additions being contemplated in the 
rear it was not thought prudent to mention the depth 
of the edifice. All this served to magnify the im- 
portance of the people, and to confirm the National 
religion, by the authority of so illustrious a personage 
as Kyrus, and also to appear to fulfil a prophecy at- 
tributed to the Nabi Jeremiah long since deceased. 

The most important and interesting facts, during 
the long interval between Kyrus and Alexander, are 
the particulars attending the building of the City and 
Temple of Jerusalem ; and these are narrated in the 
Books of Ezra and Nechem-iah, with references to 
the contemporary sovereigns of Persia. In the first 
place we have Kyrus (Ez. i. 1), and passing over 
Kambyses and Smerdis, we are brought to Dareius 
I. Hystaspes (Ez. iv. 6). Then to Ahasuems (Ez. 
iv. 6) which name, from its position between Dareius 
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L and Artaxerxes L we conclade, with Josephus, is 
meant for Xerxes. Afterwards we find Artaxerxes 
I. Longimanus (Ez. iv. 7) ; then follows Dareius IL 
Nothus (Ez. V. 24), in the sixth year of whose reign 
the temple was finished (b. c. 419), and we again 
find Artaxerxes II. Mnemon (Ez. vii. 11), whose 
decree is handed to Ezra (the Help.) This is the 
natural course of the narrative. 

The Book of Nechem-iah (from i. to vii. 6) 
bears internal marks of being the genuine compo- 
sition of an author deeply interested in the pros- 
perity of the Judaean people, and of the City of 
Jerusalem.^ 

Nechem-iah is described as a cup-bearer to Arta- 
xerxes, King of Persia, at the palace of Susa, and 
Nechem-iah is said to have obtained permission as a 
personal favor to visit the home of his ancestors, and 
to build the walls of Jerusalem. Nechem-iah is rep- 
resented as proceeding to Judaea in the twentieth 
year of Artaxerxes to investigate the condition of 
the people. As there were three kings named Arta- 
xerxes, the precise time of Nechem-iah is uncertain ; 
for the twentieth year of A. Longimanus is b. c. 446, 
— the twentieth year of A. Mnemon is b. c. 386, — 
and the twentieth year of A. Ochus is b. c. 340, — a 
difference of 106 years. After erecting a wall about 
two and one-half miles long in fifty-two days, the 
gates not being included, Nechem-iah says, "Now 
the city was large and great, but the people were 
few therein, and the houses were not builded." 

> Note 201. 
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(Neck vii. 4.) Sanballat, the Choronite, is repre- 
sented as obstracting the building. 

A list is ^ven of those families, who assisted in 
erecting the wall, and the portions erected by each 
are detailed. From the mention of ^ the merchants, 
the goldsmiths, and the apothecaries,'' who could 
only be found in organized societies in a large and 
wealthy city, it is evident that this account refers to 
some subsequent fortification, when the city was in 
the height of its splendour, probably in the time of 
Antipater, or even later. 

The walls of the City of Jerusalem were declared 
by tradition to have been built for the first time by 
Nechem-iah (b. c. 446, 386, or 340), most probably 
the latest The habit of referring: modem events to 
antiquity seems inveterate among the Judsean annal- 
ists ; and, when a Historical event is represented at 
conflicting periods, we may safely assume that the 
latest is the most correct. But it is often imprac- 
ticable to decide the precise time when a city is built, 
it rises so gradually from a *^w scattered hats to a 
Village, then to a Town, and then to a City, when 
regular fortifications appear. It is only after a city has 
obtained size and celebrity, and the splendour of the 
place has been recognised by foreigners, that the in- 
habitants have leisure to contemplate their own gran- 
deur. They then ask each other in astonishment, 
" How long have we been illustrious ? " and, neglect- 
ing their own immediate ancestors, as being inglorious, 
they adorn with Legend and circumstance the lives of 
their imaginary founders at a remote period of time. 
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Herodotus (b. c. 455) writes, more than a century 
preceding Nechem-iah, of a city called Kadytis, be- 
longing to the Syrians of Palestine, as being little 
inferior in size to the city of Sardis, the capital of 
Lydia; and it has been hastily assumed by many 
Commentators, that Kadytis is the same as Jerusalem. 
But this must be regarded as a forced interpretation ; 
because Herodotus (lib. iii.) is describing the route 
of the Persian army under Kambyses, along the coast 
of Syria, and the manner in which it was supplied 
with water by the Arabs, whereas Jerusalem is situate 
in the interior. Again, Herodotus preceded the time 
of Nechem-iah, and the latter describes Jerusalem as 
being entirely destitute of houses, scanty of popula- 
tion, and merely consisting of a wall built in fifty- 
two days, (Nechem. vii. 4.) 

Josephus admits that the Judsean nation was not 
so much as mentioned by the most famous Historians 
among the Greeks. (Joseph, contr. Ap. i.) If he 
could have claimed with any chance of success that 
Kadytis was Jerusalem^ this statement would not 
have been made, and Josephus would at once have 
quoted Herodotus. But it seems that no one, except 
Herodotus, had known this name Kadytis, as it does 
not appear elsewhere in History. In another place, 
Herodotus states that Nechos, King of Egypt, fought 
a battle against the Syrians in the plains of Magdo- 
lus, and after he had obtained the victory captured 
the great city of Kadytis, (Herod, n. — Jerem. xliv. 1) 
which is more likelj to have been Pelusium, on the 
line of traffic between Egypt and Syria, than Jeru- 
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salem. The modem name El Qaods (tbc Holy), 
given by the Arabs to Jerasalem, has been suggested 
as a last resort, from its supposed resemblance to 
Kadytis and Qadesh; but this modem attempt at 
Etymology (Volney Hist Anc.) fails to elucidate the 
point in question. 

Jo-shua,^ and Zerab-babeP are represented as con- 
ducting the first party of immigrants, in the earlier 
part of the narrative ; so as to be referred to the 
reigns of Eyrus, and the first Dareius (Ez. ill. 2); 
and the same personages figure again in the time of 
the second Dareius, and the second Artaxerxes, or 
140 years later (Ez. v. 2) in precisely the same char- 
acters. 

But it is evident from the narrative, that the trae 
position is the second of these ; and the mention of 
Jo-shua and Zerub-babel as contemporaries of Kyrus, 
and the first Dareius, (effected merely by transposing 
the Chapters,) was done only to fill up the gap in the 
Chronology, and to make the tradition of the edict 
of Kyrus to appear less improbable, while the incon- 
sistency of the proceeding would be covered up by 
the similarity in the names of the Persian Kings. 
It was also thought necessary that the foundation of 
the temple should be laid in the first year of Kyrus, 
in order to fulfil the Seventy-years prophecy of 
Jeremiah, and so the building of the temple is said 
to have been interrupted for the improbable period of 
140 years, and it is finally completed by the very 
same parties who had commenced it 140 years before. 

> Note 202. * Note 2aS. 
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These obvioas inconsistencies would pass unnoticed, 
from the ignorance of Persian affairs that generally 
prevailed. 

Then, as regard the circumstances attending the 
foundation of the temple, Zerub-babel and Jo-shua 
are represented as building an altar in the seventh 
month of the first year of Kyrus, and as commencing 
the foundations of the Temple in the second year. 
(Ez. iii. 10.) But, from the Syriac document in- 
serted in the text, we learn that it was in the second 
year of Dareius II. Nothus (Ez. iv. 24) that Zerub- 
babel and Jo-shua were concerned in the building, 
and that the foundations had previously been laid in 
the reign of Kyrus by Shesh-bazzar (the Fire-worship- 
per) a ** prince of Judah," who is also represented 
as having restored the sacred vessels taken by Nebu- 
chadnezzar. (Ez. V. 16.) 

These two statements obviously exclude one an- 
other. If Shesh-bazzar laid the foundation in the 
reign of Kyrus, the Temple could not have been 
founded in the second year of Dareius II. Nothus 
(b. c. 423) by Zerub-babel and Jo-shua ; or, if Zerub- 
babel and Jo-shua flourished in the second year of Ky- 
rus, they could not have been active a century later. 

But the narrative relating to Shesh-bazzar, and 
the sacred vessels is always given in connexion with 
the edict of Kyrus ; and, as we have shown that the 
edict is merely founded upon a late tradition, the 
reference to Shesh-bazzar, and the sacred vessels falls 
with it.^ 

> Note 204. 
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Now, admitting the tradition, that some articles 
of value had been captured by Nebuchadnezzar, and 
transferred to Babylon ; yet, as the vessels of gold 
had been cut in pieces (2' Kings xxiv. 13) and the 
articles generally treated in a sacrilegious manner, 
it is not probable that much could have remained 
that might be identified, especially after the journey 
across the Desert, as well as the change of govern- 
ment at Babylon. In fact, after so long a period, if 
there at all, the identification of the vessels would 
have been difficult ; but, as plunder in war, they had 
of course been long since divided among the captors. 
Notwithstanding the imperfect inventory of the re- 
stored articles, said to amount to the improbable 
number of 5400, and the extreme exactness affected 
by the narrative, — so as even to include twenty-nine 
sacrificial knives, one for each day of the shorter 
JudsBan month, — we must consider the return of 
those sacred articles to be just as Legendary as the 
supposed edict of Kyrus, more especially as the detail 
of the particular items does not correspond with the 
total number. 

The Levitical Hierarchy in the times of the Mac- 
cabees had every motive to enhance the splendour 
of their worship, by displaying articles, which, after 
belonging to Solomon, and being captured by Nebu- 
chad-nezzar, had been happily restored by Kyrus, and 
were now exhibited before the admiring eyes of the 
pious JudsBan of those days, in proof of the great 
antiquity of. his country and institutions. The re- 
turn of the sacred vessels had been represented, as 
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being foretold by the Nabi Jeremiah (xxvii. 22), and 
it certainly was to his credit, that the articles should 
be restored; accordingly, returned they were to fulfil 
the prophecy. 

The difficulty of reconciling the accounts in Ezra 
with History must have been perceived by Josephus ; 
because he assigns the building of the temple and walls 
of Jerusalem, to the seventh year of Xerxes, or about 
half-way between the two contradictory accounts in 
Ezra. 

From all of these circumstances, we are forced 
to conclude that the Judseans had no very distinct 
ideas, when or by whom their Temple was built, or 
when the walls of Jerusalem were first erected by 
Nechem-iah (Jah the Comforter). 

It certainly appears from the Nabi Chaggai (Hf^^- 
gai), that the Temple was raised and supported, rather 
by the rich inhabitants of the surrounding country 
and villages, than by immigrants from Babylon ; and 
the prophet gives the precise date of the foundation 
of the Temple, (24th day, 6th month, 2d Dareius) ; 
but, as there are three princes named Dareius, the 
obscurity remains. The Nabi Chaggai is silent as to 
any great migration from Babylon contributing to- 
wards the building of the temple, nor does he con- 
firm the edicts or letters, or mention tbe return of 
those sacred vessels, the existence of all of which, at 
any time, we have shown grounds for considering 
as entirely apocryphal. The temple of Jo-shua and 
Nechem-iah was built of materials furnished by 
Devotees, and therefore by Cherem, Chiram, or 
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Hiram, the Devotion eponomized ; and the skUkd 
labour, required to erect the building iras supplied bj 
a second Cherem (Hiram), or Devotion. 

The names of leaders with the numbers of emi- 
grants from Babylon, are inserted in each of the 
Books of Ezra and Nechem-iah (Ez. iL — Nech. viL 6). 
The catalogues are much corrupted by time, as may 
be seen by comparing the two copies. The total 
number represented as 42,360, is artificial, composed 
of 42,000, an anathematic number, and 360 belonging 
to the Babylonian celestial sphere ; and it is not the 
sum of the particular items in either copy. 

These are obviously returns for the population of 
the City of Jerusalem, and the surrounding villages, 
such as Beth-el, Anathoth, Ai, Qirjath-jearim, etc., 
and belong probably to times succeeding to Ptole- 
mseus I. Soter, or even Antipater. The total number 
stated is entirely too large for a single caravan across 
the Desert. Emigrants from Babylon would arrive 
only in small parties, at different periods, and under 
petty leaders. The organization of emigrants by 
Genealogy is entirely a Judsean fiction; and it is 
equally impracticable by locality. For example, how 
could a band of Hebrew Babvlonians be classed as 
" children of Jericho," a village near Jerusalem ? The 
names heading the lists are mostly made up of well- 
known characters in Hebrew literature, — Nachum, 
Seraiah, Jo-shua, Nechem-iah, Zerub-babel and Mor- 
decai ; and in subsequent lists (Nech. xxiL) we find 
Chilq-iah, Jerem-iah, Abi-jah, Obad-iah, Baruch, 
Daniel, Hoshea, and Achi-jah, some altered in the 
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writing, as Amoq for Amos, and generally selected 
at random fi*om the other writings. 

Ezra is represented both as a Kohen and Sopher, 
acting along with Nechem-iah as the governor.^ This 
Ezra, son of Seraiah, who lived in the time of Ne- 
chem-iah (b. c. 340) could not be the son of that 
Seraiah, or Azariah, who was High Priest (b. c. 687) 
in the time of Nebu-chad-nezzar. (2 Kings xxv. 18.) 
Jo-shua, the son of Jo-zadaq could not have been the 
son of that Jo-zadaq, who was taken captive by Nebu- 
chad-nezzar (1 Chron. vL 15) neither could he have 
been that Jo-shua, who lived in the time of the Me- 
lech Chezeq-iah (2 Chron. xxxi. 15). Jo-shua, the 
Kohen, introduced in the additions to Nechem-iah 
proper (viii. and ix.) is an obvious anachronism ; and 
Jo-shua in other places acts along with Zerub-babel, 
the man of foreign birth. 

The walls of Jerusalem attributed to Nechem-iah 
may be considered as existing in the leign of Arta- 
xerxes IIL Ochus (b. o. 340). The ancient village 
of Jebus, inhabited by one of the aboriginal tribes, 
had stood upon the hill of Zion, the highest of the 
three hills upon which Jerusalem was afterwards built. 
The fortified post of David (th^ Beloved), had stood 
on the second hill in height, afterwards called Acra, 
in form like the lunar crescent The third and lowest 
hill called Shelem (Ps. Ixxvi. 2), was a narrow and 
precipitous ridge, upon which the Temple was built. 
Of these three hills, Zion was on the South, David 
on the North, and Salem or Shelem on the East of 

1 Note 205. 
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Darid. These hills do not seem to hare been known 
as Jenisalem (Hiero-solyma) until after the time of 
Nechem-iah. In the Prophets and Psalms, the place 
is generally called Zion ; in the earlier traditions it is 
styled David (the Beloved), and the comparatively 
modem name of Jerusalem, or Jemshalaim, appears 
evidently to have been interpolated in the sacred 
books, even so far back as the combat of David and 
Goliath, and in the Legend of Benjamin (Judg. xix. 
10), in order to give the City a claim to antiquity in 
the times of the SeleucidaB and Romans. The citv 

■r 

of Jerusalem was fabulously reported by Josephus 
(BelL viL 18), to have been built by its first Priest, 
King Just (Melchi-zedeq), — altogether a Mythical per- 
sonage '^ without father, without mother, and without 
descent," (dnaTCjp, dfiTJTc^p^ dyeveak6yi]7o^,y 

The Levitical Laws were now gradually forming. 
Nechem-iah and Ezra announced a new Law (Ez. x. 3), 
preventing marriages with women of a different 
nation or creed, — "strange women," as they were 
now called ; and, with this view, a cruel system of 
Divorce was inaugurated by the priests, and supported 
by the people. Conducted by Ezra,, and one Shechen- 
iah, we are given the disreputable names of those 
Israelites, who took advantage of this new law to 
abandon their wives in a foreign land, many of whom 
had children.2 This Law must have been only re- 
cently found by the Levites; for marriages with the 
women of Sidon, Gath, Ashdod, Moab, Ammon, and 
others, had been generally practised all through the 

» Note 206. « Note 207. 
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early narratives. Howerer, this Law was only now 
for the first time inserted in its place. (Deut vii. 3.) 
Each hypocritical believer, who discarded his old wife 
for a young one, was required to offer the appropriate 
sacrifice of a Bam, as a trespass-offering (£z. x. 19), 
to atone for his sins in not having previously dis- 
missed a partner, who had " ceased to find favor in 
his eyes." (Deut xxiv. 1.) 

As the City of Jerusalem was at this time under 
the Levitical rule, the Hierarchy followed up this 
regulation, by closing the city-gates upon the Seventh 
day. It is necessary now to trace the origin of the 
Sabbatarian Laws. 

The institution of the Week. (Shevua),^ so im- 
portant in civil life as a convenient division of Time, 
owes its origin to the ancient belief in the sanctity of 
the number Seven; and the sentiment has an As- 
tronomical foundation. As we have already ex- 
plained, the distinctive phases of the Moon are Eight 
in number ; and when we deduct the phase of total 
obscuration, which is not properly a phase, there 
remain Seven distinct appearances for the great 
Syrian goddess, Ash-Toreth, or the Moon. 

Subsequently, when the Magian Astrology became 
popular during the Persian rule, and when regular ob- 
servations were made upon the heavenly bodies by 
the Chaldees, it was perceived that the Sun, Moon, 
and five Planets known in ancient times, were also 
Seven in number ; but the diflSculty in observing the 
Planet Mercury proves that this origin was only 

> Note 208. 
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secondary. However, it served to confirm the sano* 
tity of the number Seifen ; and, while the nnmber 
Six had previously been adopted by all the Sabaean 
religions, they now assumed the number Seven, and 
the Seventh day fell to the lot of the Planet Saturn. 
The ancient nations differed as to the day of the 
Week held sacred by each. The Sun-worshippers of 
Baal used the First day, or Sun-day ; the ArabLans 
prefen*ed the Sixth day, or Friday, sacred to Ash- 
Eroth, Venus, or Chabar. The Egyptians and Ph<B- 
nicians observed the Seventh day, Saturday, sacred 
to the Planet Saturn, called Rempha, or the Heavenly, 
or Kiun, the Just, the inventor of Agriculture, and 
the God of Justice. Some of the Israelites occasion- 
ally worshipped Kiun, as we learn from Amos (v. 26), 
but they adopted the Seventh day, not from any 
preference to Saturn but because fhe number Seven 
had previously been accounted sacred in the ancient 
worship of the Moon (Ash-Toreth). The Sabbath, 
or Seventh day, though commonly observed both by 
Egyptians and Phoenicians, was pretended to have 
been a concession in favor of the Egyptian immi- 
grants, and to have been appointed as a national me- 
morial of their slavery in Egypt. (Deut. v. 15 — ^E^k. 
XX. 12.) But Sabbaths had been observed as early 
as the time of Chezeq-iah. The Sabbath was evi- 
dently at first a kind of Market-day, when the people 
sold wheat, and were accused of falsifying their bal- 
ances and measures. (Amos viii. 5.) Isaiah censures 
the Sabbaths (i. 13) ; and they were notoriously times 
for mirth and festivity (Hosh. ii. 11); 
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The Levitical Sabbatarian Law was, however, 
placed upon the Statute Book, subsequent to the 
time of Nechemiah. (Nech. xiiL 15.) The Sabbath, 
or Seventh Day (Satiirday) was to be kept holy, — no 
work by master, servant, or cattle, — no fire to be 
lighted, — no travelling, — no buying or selling, — and 
no public executions. The penalty was death for 
violating the Sabbath, — to be stoned to death. This 
Law, (Exod. xxiii. 12 — xxxv. 3), however it may have 
been enforced by the Levites and their principal sup- 
porters, was obviously too severe, and could not have 
been executed, except in the immediate vicinity of 
the Temple, and under the eyes of the Hierarchy. 
To give greater authority to the Sabbatical institu- 
tion, an addition was made to the Book of the Nabi 
Jeremiah (xvii. 19), and dated back to a different 
state of society, when idolatry was generally preva- 
lent, and the strict observance of a Sabbath altogether 
impossible- to have been enforced. 

Nature, in giving the Night to repose, and the 
Day to activity, has opposed an invincible obstacle 
to the strict observance of all Sabbatarian Laws ; — 
and the rule, permitting no fire in dwellings on the 
Sabbath day, proves that it was framed only for 
warm and temperate climates ; and even in the climate 
of Judaea, during the months of winter, houses with- 
out fires would be intolerable, except where robes or 
skins were in ordinary use. 

The closing of the City gates after sunset on 
Friday, until the stars began to appear after sunset 
on Saturday, became the settled rule during the 
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prosperous days of Jerasalem, sad a Sabbatli-day^s 
journey of about 2000 paces was possible during the 
intervening twilight, when the inhabitants rushed out 
for air. Nechem-iah and his successors strictly en- 
forced this rule, to the great inconvenience of the 
people, especially of the merchants, travellers, and 
cultivators of the surrounding country. 

Of the six Apocryphal High Priests, whose names 
are given between Nebu-chad-nezzar and Alexander 
of Macedon, nothing of any importance is recorded, 
except in the instance of Jo*nathan, also called Jo- 
annes. It is said that he had a brother^ named Jesus 
(iTiaovg), who had some pretensions to be appointed 
High Priest, in which he was supported by the Per- 
sian general Bagoses. The two brothers quarreled 
in the Temple, and the High Priest Jo-annes killed 
his brother Jesus in the Most Holy place. The gen- 
eral Bagoses insisted upon visiting, or as the Levites 
called it, profaning the Temple by his presence, as if 
the body of the murdered priest were not a sufficient 
profanation, and Bagoses fined the establishment 
heavily during seven years. Josephus is represented 
as declaring that this affair was so cmel a crime as 
never was done, either by Greek or Barbarian. But 
Josephus is thereby made to show a convenient me- 
mory, since that was not by any means a solitary in- 
stance of sacerdotal violence. There is another case 
mentioned of Zechariah, son of Jeho-iada (2 Chron. 
xxiv. 21), and one related by Josephus himself (Jo- 
seph. Bell. Jud. IV.) ; and still another referred to 
(Matt, xviii) of Zechariah, son of Berach-iah, — so 
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it appears that ferocious manners in those days were 
not always confined to the laity. 
Tantsene animis coelestibus iraB 9 ^ 

Chronological Tablb. 

Rock Scalptnres, Hieroglyphics on stone, Plaster 
casts, and Stamped bricks, — the only records. 

B. C. 

780 Greek Alphabet probably invented. 
776 Olympic games commenced in Greece. 
750 Aramffian Alphabets probably known to a few 
Statesmen and Priests. 

Portions of Rolls, entitled Amos, Jo-el, and 

Jonah probably in existence. 
747 Nabo-nassar founds Babylon. 
721 Shalman captures Samareia. 

Portions of Rolls entitled Hoshea, Nachnm, 

Micah and Isaiah, probably existing. 
670 Psammetichus King of Egypt. 

Greek Alphabet used by the merchants of 

Ionia and Phoenicia. 
624 Levitical Laws in use and Sacrificial Fires in 
honor of Jah (Josh-iah). 

Prophetic writings in Rolls entitled Zephaniah, 

Chabbaquq, Jeremiah and Zechariah, proba- 
bly in existence. 

600 Letters in general use. 

587 Nebu-zaradan captures David (City). 

Judaean exiles in Babylonia, 

> Note 209. 
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B. 0. 

638 Kyrus (Cyrus) captures Babylon, and founds 

the Persian Empire. 

629 Kambyses, King of Persia. 

621 Smerdis. 

Dareius I. Hystaspea, 

486 Xerxes. 

465 Artaxerxes I. Longimanna, 

425 Xerxes IL 

Soficdianus. 

424 Dareius IT. Nothus. 

422 Prophetic Roll of Chaggai (Haggai). 

419 Temple of Jerusalem attributed to Jo-ahna 

(Jeho the Victorious). 

406 Artaxerxes IL Mnemon. 

369 Artaxerxes IIL Ochus. 

340 Walls of Jerusalem attributed to Nechem-uh 

(Jah the Comforter). 

838 Arses. 

336 Dareius III. Kodomanus. 

333 Alexander of Macedon. 
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Note 1, p. S.—Adam. DIX, Man, from adamah, TO^lK, 

T T T T -: 

earth, or ground, points to the idea of Aborigines. Adam 
is personified when placed at the head of a Genealogy ; 
but the word " Adam " denotes Man, any man or any 
body (Levit. i., 2, 8), and does not signify an individual. 
It corresponds to Anthrdpos (uv^punoc), Man, and to Homo, 
from humus, the ground ; also, to Autochthdn (avr<S^i?6)v), 
Earth- bom. Adam may be regarded as the Eponomus 
for Mankind, 



Note 2, p. 8. — JShe, or Chavah, mn, Living, or rather 

T T 

Chavdah, nin> Life, is here personified as a first woman, 

T T 

Eve, or Chavah, who represents the Vital spark, or germ, 
through which the inert clay is inspired with Life ; as 
Prometheus brought the Holy Fire from heaven, and 
vivified the torpid earth. Chavah, or Eve, may be con- 
sidered as the Eponomus for Life, or Psyche (fjfvxi), 

• Note 3, p. 4 — Origin of Species. Several hypotheses 
have been proposed to explain this obscure subject ; but 
the origin of Species still remains the "great secret" of 
Physical Science. The fact that every organized being is 
observed to proceed from a parent resembling itself, seems 
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to present an insaperable barrier to any supposition of the 
transmutation of Species from one form to another. Still, 
it is not Improbable that further progress in Science and 
Art may eyentually lead to the grand discoveiy of the 
OYolution of Species, and to a knowledge of those Natural 
Laws regulating their original diffusion. More extended 
and minute obserrations upon the simplest forms of Ani- 
mals and Plants, by means of improved methods, may 
eyentually throw light upon the Laws of Evolution, with 
the development and distribution of species. Ciypto- 
gamia and Acal^phous Zoophytes may, under special cir- 
cumstances, be acted on by symmetrical Physical forces^ 
and undergo a Vital process analogous to Crystallization. 
Water, which forms so large a portion of those Animal 
and Vegetable substances, is well known to crystallize in 
Rhombohedrons, in acicular crystals, or in groups of stAis 
with six rays. The arborescent forms of crystals of water 
are frequent upon panes of glass after a sharp frost. 

Note 4, p. 7. — Proper Names, The original forms of 
ancient names are preferred here to the modem abbrevia- 
tions. Accordingly, we write Horatius for Horace, Jo- 
annes for John, Aristoteles for Aristotle, Chezeqiah for 
Hezekiah, &c., &c., excepting 

(1) When the words have become identified with the 
language, as Moses for Mosheh, Solomon for Shelomoh, 
Noah for Noach, Saul for Shaoul, and a few others ; and 

(2) When the name would not be recognised, as Ezekiel 
for Echezeq-el. 

Note 5, p. 8. — AborigiTies. Nothing is gained by de- 
ducing the Aborigines of one country from those of another, 
difficulties being thereby evaded only by removing the 
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origins of species to a distance. The same objection ap- 
plies to the sources of Cereal plants and domestic animals 
usually assigned to Central Asia. 

Note 6, p. 14. — Sabered Names, Jah, ^^ Jeho, in% and 
Jo, v> seem to have been original forms, as they appear 
on the Abraxas gems found in Egypt, Syria, and Asia 
Minor, used chiefly as amulets, charms, or talismans 
against diseases, or for the exorcism of evil spirits. 

Abraxas Gems fob 




4?¥^; r^a^ 



JAH Jii.ilO JO 

The name Jah appears in the Odes or Hymns, known 

as the Psalms (Ixviii. 4), and frequently as Hallelu-Jah 

(Praise ye Jah) (Ps. cxlvi.-cl.). Jeho, Jah and Jo are 

frequently found in the composition of Judasan proper 

names. 
The words lao, lo, or Evoe, were the common cries of 

the worshippers in the Dionysia, or licentious festivals in 

honor of Bacchus; and they reappear in the forms of 

lo-pater (Jupiter), Jo-vis (of Jove), etc. 

Note 7, p. 14— Terop^im, O^Q^n, were Household Gods, 

corresponding to the Penates of the Romans. These idols 
were probably images of human and grotesque shapes, and 
of all sizes, formed of natural wood, baked clay, or cast 
metal ; but not finished with a graving tool, which would 
have rendered them wndmn. Thus, the Law against 
grawn images did not apply to the Teraphim, which werd 
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ooDBolted as Oracles (Zech. x^ 2), and were approved and 
their absence deplored by the Prophet Hoshea (iii., 4). 
Rachel stole the Teraphim of her father Laban (Gen. 
xxxl., 19), and concealed them (v., 85). 

Note 8, p. 14. — Ifaibi, 1^2^, a Prophet, corresponds wiih 

prophites (npaf^rffc). These teachers claimed to be able to 
communicate the XHvine Will concerning all matters past, 
present, or futore. Their power was only transient ; bat 
it could be evoked, by causing a minstrel to play before 
the Prophet (2 Kings iii., 15). Sometimes the Prophets 
became frantic, and divested themselves of their garments, 
&c. (1 Sam. XIX., 24). 

Note 9, p. 16. — Monotheism, — We learn from the Khor- 
dah-A vesta, that the ancient Persians usually addressed 
the Deity as '' Ahura-mazda " (Ormuzd), ** Heavenly, Ho- 
liest, Creator of the corporeal world. Pure One 1 " (Ormazd- 
yasht, xvii.] — Vendidad— (Fargard iii.) Dr. Hyde con- 
firms their Monotheism. " Persarum sacerdotes affirmant 
se solum Deum adorare (Hyde, Relig. Vet. Pers., p. 104. — 
Lord, Rellg. Pars.— Sir W. Jones' Works.— The Avesta, by 
Spiegel and Bleeck., &c). It is highly probable that many 
of the Sun-worshippers of Baal were also Monotheists ; — 
the Sun being regarded as sole Lord of the heavens. The 
number One was also sacred to Baal, appearing in the 
Mrst day of the Week, or Sun-day (Dies Soils). 



Note 10, p. 16.— C5ierew, Din, ft Curse of Doom, Charm, 

or Devotion of persons and things to death and destruc- 
tion (Deut. vii., 26— Levit. xxvii., 28, 29).— This corre- 
spends with the more modem AnathSma ('Avd^efia). The 
things or persons offered for sacred iise or sacrifice, were 
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said to be Devoted, Doomed^ or Anathema ('Avai^^/za). The 
Cherem applied to persons, as well as to goods and the 
lower animals. 

Note 11, p. 16.— J^Toctor, "n^, a Vow, or an engagement 

• I 

religiously and solemnly made, as by Jephthah (Judg. xi, 
30), by the Nazarites (Numb, vi.), and by Jacob (Gen. 
xxviii., 30). 

NoTB 12, p. 25. — 8akm, p^, is unknown to the older 

JudsBan books, except as an adversary in a law-suit, or in 
war. The idea of an Evil One belongs to more modem 
times, when Satan appears as a hostile spirit (Zech. iii., 
1, 2, and Job i., 6). The Demon figures in the Apocalypse 
as Diabolus (Ata/So/lof), Satanas (Suravdc), and Categorus 
(Kar^yo/oof), the Accuser (Rev. xil., 9, 10). The gradual 
manner in which the idea of an Evil One, or Satan, was 
developed among the Judseans is also shown in the appli- 
cations of the word Abaddon, {i^3(<, the earliest meaning 

for which is given in the Book of Job, as deitruction (Job 
xxxi., 12), subsequently it becomes the abyss (Prov. xv., 11), 
and it is personified only by early Christians as the Evil 
One, in the Apocalypse (Rev. ix., 11), where it is said to 
be the same as ApoUyon, or Apollo, in accordance with the 
idea then prevalent, that the Demons were the Heathen 
Gods. The ancient Persians regarded Anramainyus, or 
Arimanes (Ahriman), as the Eponomus for the abstract 
principle of Evil; but considered that events were pro- 
duced by the agency of Genii (Aaifiover)^ of which there 
were two kinds, — ^the Good Genius {EvSai/icw), the creature 
of Ahura-mazda, — ^and the Evil Genius (KaKodaifjujv), the 
creature of Ahriman. These last were Daevas, Drukhs, or 
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Dngas. The Egyptians considered Typhdn to be the au- 
thor of all their misfortunes. The Arabians admit a Satan 
or Sheitan ; the " Eblis " of the Mohammedans is merely 
a corruption of "Diabolus." 

Note 18, p. 27. — Cherubim, the plural of Cherub, ms, 

were imaginary beings, compounded of the characteristics 
of Man, the Lion, the Ox, and the Eagle. In the Middle 
Ages, the Cherub became abbreviated into a head with 
wings. 

None 14, p. 28.— 6^a5n-^, i>Knna, the Strong One of EI, 

appears only in Daniel (viii., 16) and the other later works. 
This is the Ta^piifX of the early Christians and Moham- 
medans. 

Note 15, p. 28.— Jr«icAa-^,^«3^D, probably the Splendid 
One of El, mxa^^ (Jud. 0). 

Note 16, p. 28.— -de-og-c?, fjTKTX^, was the Expiatory Goat 

ty Az sent forth into the wilderness to El, ^^. In later 

years, the Goat was understood to have been driven to an 
Angel of Death, Az-az-el, haunting the Great Desert ; and 
the Goat, being translated to the heavens, became the 
Constellation Capricomus. 

Note 17, p. 82,—Sep7ielah, n^BK^, denotes the low coon- 

try or 2 ^^97X0, between the mountains of Judiea and the 
Mediterranean Sea, from Gaza to Joppa. 

Note 18, p. 86. — Sodom, Dip, signifies a Mre, or Bum- 
ivffy and Qo-morrah is compounded of Go, ^a, a Valley, 
and mbi Marrah, bitterness, denoting a subsidence or sub- 
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mersion. These names could never haye belonged to any 
existing cities, being assigned after the supposed events, 
and implying destruction, which no people would adopt 
of their own accord. It is highly improbable that any 
place was ever called, by its inhabitants, by such a name 
as Bela, yfja, signifying " swallowed up," " destroyed," or 

" devoured," at least until after the event ; but any col- 
lection of huts in the wilderness might have been called 

Zoar, njji Xsniall). 

NOTB 19, p. 87. — BMih^ nfrh, a Seer, or one who can see 

the future of events; this was the ancient name for a 
prophet (1 Bam. ix., 9). 

Note 20, p. 87. Kohen, jria, (in the plural Kohanim,) 

a Priest or minister for sacred things, corresponding to 
lepevc (hiereus), saoerdos, and hence the words Hieratic 
and Sacerdotal. 

Note 21, p. 87. — TUri, yiT, seed-time, or the time of 

sowing for winter-wheat In Palestine, was in September 
to October. The New Moon fixed the first day of Tisri. 
This was the commencement of the Judaean year, or New- 
Tear's day, and celebrated by the Feast of Trumpets. 

Note 22, p. 37. — Ifareheshvan, or according to Josephus 
fiapaovavrj (Antiq. I., iii., 8), is the second month, October ' 
to November. 

Note 23, p. Zl.—Chideu, l!5p3, corresponds to Novem- 
ber and December, when Nature is inert and exhausted. 

Note 24, p. 38.— 2%e&e^, n^D, winter month from De- 
•ember to January. 
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NoTB 25, p. 88. — ShSbat, ni^» si^fies rest, or cessation 

of work, being the depth of winter, from January to Feb- 
ruary, or the Sabbath of Nature. 

Note 26, p. 38. — Ada/r, "inw, one of the winter months, 
February to March. 

Note 27, p. 38.— ^wa», }D^J, the seventh monih of the 

Civil Year, corresponding to Mardi-April. This was the 
Month of blossoms and shoots, which are earlier in their 
season in the climate of Palestine, resembling the May of 
Northern Europe. 

Note 28, p. 38. — Taeham, DPI^, was the ratting season 

for animals, an important period in a jmstoral country. 
The time being April to May, the weather also became 
toarfu. 

Note 29, p. 38.— /SKcan, p^D, the bright or blooming 

month from May to June^ when the weather is Mr, and 
the country covered with flowers. 

Note 30, p. 38. — Tammuz, ^tSF}, was the tenth month 

of the civil year, from June to July, in which the festival 
of Ash-Erah, or Adonis, was held. Hence, the God of 
Pleasure was also caUed Tammuz. 

Note 31, p. 38.— -4&, atC.. is the month of i\pe/Htit, cor- 
responding with July to August 

Note 32, p. 38.— i^^w^, i)O^J, and Abd, p^tf, withered 

grass meadow, denoting the parched appearance of the 
country during the hot summer month from August to 
September. 
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Note 83, p. ^.—I-ehoSbod, i3D^«, Where is the Glory? 

T • 

or honor (<5o^a), — ^the asnal lament of the Israelites after 
a public misfortune. This popular cry was afterwards 
eponomized into a Priest I-chabod, son of Phi-nechas. 

Note 34, p. ^.-—BorrusU (Tsirah) njnv, of which there 

are at least four species in Palestine ; but these military 
Hornets may be intended for the Zimh of Abyssinia, 
known by tradition for its destructive power on cattle. 

Note 35, p. 48.— The ancient Myth of Fentw (Aphrodite) 
rising from the foam of the sea (Hesiod. Theog. 188), was 
probably suggested by the remarkable forms of certain 
Bivalve Shells, belonging to the genus Venus (Cuvier R. 
Anim. III., 151), found in immense numbers on the sea- 
shores. 

The Phomix (^o«vi^, originally the Palm-tree, was 
altered by the Mythologists into a Bird, which lived 1000 
years. When a plantation of ancient Palm-trees is de- 
stroyed by fire, young Palms will spring up from the 
roots and seeds, provided that water is present. The 
Phoenix was thus made to die upon its funeral pile, while 
the young Phoenix arose, like the Palm-tree {ij>oivl^ from 
the ashes of its parent. Herodotus (H.) gives the Egyp- 
tian form of the Myth. 

Note 36, p. 50,—BacU, ^ya, the Lord, was applicable to 

the worship of the Sun, Baal-shemesh, as being Lord 
of the heavens. •The extensive nature of this worship 
among the Aboriginal nations is proved by many unde- 
niable facts ; and the name of Baal was deeply identified 
with the habits and manners of the ancient Israelites. 



J 
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For, the God of oovenants, Boftl-berith (Jndg. Till, 33), 
corresponded to the Zedc opxioc, or Dens Fidias^ of the 
Greeks and Romans ; — ^the master of a house was called 
Baal-habith (Judg. xix., 23), and even a husband received 
the title of Baal-ishah (Exod. xxi., 3). Then we have 
Baalah, the town of the Woods, — the worship of i^aj»^i'"i 
(Judg. til., 7), and Beth-shemesh, House of the Sun, with 
Jerub-baal, the surname of Gideon, and the idol at Ophrah 
set up by him ; also, the chariot and horses of the Sun 
destroyed by Josh-iah (2 Kings xxiiL, 11) — ^all which prove 
how prevalent this culture was among the primitive Israel- 
ites. At Babylon, the famous tower of Babel, or teimple 
of Belus, Bab-bel, or court of the Sun-god, exhibits the 
extent of this worship in the East. At Carthage, the ordi- 
nary names of the Punic generals, Haimibal (Favor of 
Baal), Hasdrubal (Help of Baal), and Adherbal (Hero of 
Baal), indicate the prevalence of Sun-worship in the West. 

Note 37, p. SO.^Ash-Tareth, mPIC^, or Astarte, the 

great Syrian Goddess, was adopted by the aboriginal Jes- 
reelites or Israelites (1 Bangs, xi., 5), and also by the Phil- 
istines. This worship of the Moon forms one of the earliest 
cultures of the Israelites. The Hierarchy were in the habit 
of confounding the more respectable worship of Ash- 
Toreth with the licentious practices of the Groves ; which 
error has been imitated by the modem Commentators. 
But it appears evident that the worship of Ash-Erah, as well 
as that of Ash-Eroth, was generally condemned by stem 
and thoughtful men, as being only ash^, *^^K, disorderly 

pleasure, or thoughtless happiness ; while they respected 
Ash-Toreth, the Moon, as the origin of New Moons, the 
rogulfktotr of Umx lionar time tor cokbratiag tlMFoitl. 
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T&ls, and therefore as the Qoddess (Ishah), mS^M, of Order, 
and of Law, Torah, miin, and Toreth, min. 

T — 

NoTB 38, p. 60. — Asfi-Erah, me^K, or Tamxnoz- Adonis, 

•was the God of Love, 'Epoc, or Cupido, the favorite of 
Venus, from Ish, E^"'X, Man, and Erah, ITny, Pudendum. 



T ; V 



Note 39, p. ^.-^Ash-Eroth, nilt^H, was the Phoenician 
Goddess of Love, or Venus, from n^K, Ishah, woman or 

T • 

Gkddess, and Eroth, nnj?, Pudenda. 

Note 40, p. 61. — Canaan, Jjya, signifies Phoenicia and 

Philistia, or the low grounds near the Mediterranean Sea. 
The Canaanites were mostly merchants or traders, en- 
gaged in the transport of goods along the shore. Tbe 
term was sometimes applied to the whole country west of 
the Jordan. 

Note 41, p. 61. — ChiUites, or children of Cheth, nn 

(Fear), from their timid and shy manners. The female 
population afforded only indifferent servants, since Rebecca 
complained of the inei&ciency of the daughters of Cheth 
(Gen. xxvii., 46). 

Note 43, p. 61. — AmorUea, ^lOH, mountaineers of the 

• ••• 

Judiean hills, from amor, a mountain range. 



Note 43, p. 61.—Perusziee8, from n^B, the open country, 

over which this pastoral people roamed about {Uepurij^), 
Perizzi came to signify generally a countryman or Rustic ; 
and finally the title was adopted by the National party, 
or Pharisees. 
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NOTB 44^ p. Bi.'—ChiivUes, ^n, were the moantain vil- 
lagers of the Lehanon. Their name (frightened) denotes 
that they concealed themselves in places difficult of access, 
like the Chittites. 

Note 45, p. ^l.—^ebtuUe, ^p^^, signifies trodden, from 

the threshing-floors in nse from time immemorial on 
Mount Zion, which, being protected on three sides hy a 
deep i-aviue, was a safe place for depositing grain in some 
quantity. One of these threshing-floors was called Nachon 
(2 Sam. vi., 6) ; another called Araunah appears in the 
Legend of the Census. 

Note 46, p. 51,—Jezreeli ^HT]]], was the aboriginal val- 

ley of the Israelites, adjoining the plain of Esdraelon, 
irediov 'EaSpi^Xuv. 

Note 47, p. 52.— Mom, DiK» originaDy signified the 

country, land, or earth (Adamah), but afterwards became 
synonymous with Red (Edom). The red sands, derived 
from the crimson and vermilion sandstones (secondary 
series), impart a general ruddy hue to the hills when 
viewed in mass. 

Note 48, p. 62.< — AmcUeqiteSf ^{hpVs frequently digtrened 

and miserable were the wandering robbers of the Desert, 
usually troublesome to travellers, especially between 
Egypt and Palestine. 

Note 49, p. 52.— ifo-a6, D^jrtO, water-father, was applied 

to the desert mountains on the East of the Dead Sea, from 
the torrents rolling down their sides in winter and spring. 
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This EtTmology was altered by the Hierarchy to form an 
insulting Legend, and became *' from the father/' that is, 
that the scanty tribe of Moabites were descended fiom 
their mother's own father. 

Note 50, p. 62. — Amman was deduced from ^jtD^, at 

home, and connected with Mo-ab in the same disgraceful 
Legend, as descended from the younger daughter. 

NOTB 61, p. 52. — Mtdian, priD, denoting strife or con- 
tention, was applicable to all the nomadic tribes. 

Note 62, p. 52. — Zobah was a Mesopotamian colony or 
plantation. The name of this place has been recognised 
in the Cuneiform inscriptions lately deciphered. 

Note 53, p. 52. — Damascus, The name of the capital 
of Syria is supposed to bear reference to its pleasant situa- 
tion. 

Note 54, p. 54 — Tabor, lian, or the Height, is a soli- 
tary and remarkable mountain. 

Note 55, p. 54 — Deborah, mi3"n, the Prophetess, is 
derived from Dabar, i^'sr, the wordy or Oracle, or " divine 

T T 

command." This is the Eponomus for Mount Tabor. 



Note 56, p. 64— -Baer-^Ma, y^B^ "IN3, the Well of the 

I • • 

Oath, is also the Well of the Female Seven ; and the offer- 
ing of Seven EiDeA&mha wifb considered the appropriate sa- 
crifice to the goddess Ash-Toreth, the Moon. Beer-sheba 
was a well, marking the extreme limit of Judiea on the 
south before entering the Desert. The feminine form of 
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Seven is Sheba, tDB^» ftlso, the Oath ; the maflculine fonniB 
Shivath, nVS^, and the Sabbath is rat^. 

t: • T - 

NoTB 57, p. 65.— J^ToM, K^^j, denotes a Chief, or head of 

• T 

a tribe or families, corresponding to the modem "Rmiy or 

Sheikh. 

NoTS 58,-p. 65.— /S^M, DafC^, a Ruler or General, is 

probably a Phcenidan word, derived from Carthage, where 
the Punic chief magistrates were styled SufEetes bj the 
Romans. 

Note 59, p. 65. — Zaqen, jpT, Elder, or old man, usually 
the head of a family. 

Note 60, p. ^.^Baalshemeah, l^D^ ^V2, the Lord of 

VI V ^ — 

the Sun, or the Sun-god. 

Note 61, p. 68. — AshrErah^ the god of Love, was repre- 
sented as Adonis, the perfect man, whose tragical disap- 
pearance {(Itpaviafioc) was bemoaned by the Judsean maidens. 
The festival of Tammuz- Adonis, celebrated in the month 
of Tammuz (June-July), was identical with that of Baal- 
Peor, or Priapus {Upia/rog), the image usually set up in 
gardens or Groves. This ancient practice must have been 
a source of extensive demoralization, as we hear of Suc- 
coth-benoth, or Huts of the Daughters (2 Kings xvii., 90 ; 
xxiii., 7). We may also infer that these booths existed in 
the neighbourhood of all the frequented temples (1 Sam. 
ii., 22). In Judasa. each* of the Occupants was known as a 
Qadeshah, or " Holy Woman." So numerous were those 
females in some places, that Moses was represented in the 
Exodus as finding materials in the Desert for the Braien 
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Laver out of the metallic mirrors belonging to the women, 
who crowded the entrance of the Tabemaculum. (Exod. 
xxxviii., 8.) Those persons were considered Qadesh, CJhp, 

consecrated, or holy ; that is, they belonged to the Priests ; 
and the numbers of the Qadeshoth seem to have been reg- 
ulated by Law, in the division of Captives in War. (Num. 
xxxi., 18, 40, 47.) 

Ash-Eroth, the goddess of Love, corresponded to the 
Grecian goddess Aphrodite or Venus ; and her image, or 
Eroth, appeared in the Worship of the Groves, along with 
the Erah or Priapus. These deities must have been re- 
garded as generally influential, since one of the tribes, or 
districts, occupied by the Phcenicians, was called Ash-Er. 

Note 62, p. ^,—Baraq, rr\1, the Thunder-bolt, or 

• T T 

lightning-flash of the divine sword. 
NOTB 63, p. 69. — Ja-ely 7t;% a word compounded of Jah 

••T 

and El, signifies that Jah is El, or Jah is God, and is there- 
fore only a sacerdotal name, or Hieronomus. The woman 
Ja-el eponomizes and represents the divine vengeance upon 
the National enemies, and corresponds to the Greek Erin- 
nyis, or Furia. Ja-el is made the wife of Heber, the Qain- 
ite or Kenite, an oriental wanderer and immigrant, to 
show that the divine vengeance may travel from a dis- 
tance, but arrives at last 
The Kemtes, or Qainit ^yp, were a nomadic and oriental 

race, probably from Tahtaria, as being descended from 
Cain, or Qain, f p, corresponding to the Scythae, or inhar 

bitants of Central Asia. The Scythian, or Tahtarian, 
features would suggest the distinctive mark of Cain ; and 
the mild and inoffensive manners of those wanderers 
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would leoommend them to the Hebrews. The traiitioDs 
often mention the children of Cain or Qain (1 Sam. xy., 8. 
Num. xxiv., 21. Joeh. xv., 57. Judges i., 16 ; iv. , 11.) 

Note 64, p. TO.^Suera, tnO^D, binder in cthains, or 

t: • 

Horse-man. 

NoTB 65, p. 72. — Qideon, jijHi* the Destroyer, one who 

cats down his enemies. It is probable that the more early 
form of the Legend gave for Gideon's battle-cry, " The 
sword of Baal, etc.,'' because Gideon appears as a wor- 
shipper of Baal, in whose honor he casts an idol, whence 
his surname of Jerub-baal. 

Note 66, p. 72.—Oreb, yiV> *^6 Raven, being a bird of 

ill-omen, was not likely to have been used as a cognomen; 
perhaps it was intended for " Arab." 

Note 67, p. 72.— Zm&, DKT, the Wolf, from its ferocity. 

Note 68, p. 73. — Jervb^xwl is " Baal- worshipper," from 
(n^f to fear, that is, he fears BaaL 

"T 

Note 69, p. 80. — SfvSbboUth, a stream or flood, also, an 
ear of grain. 

Note 70, p. 81. — Beth4eehem, DPlfj tV2, House of Bread. 

' I • 



Note 71, p. 81. — Naisuvr, IT 3, a consecrated head of 

-IT 

uncut hair, in fulfilment of a Vow. 

Note 72, p. 82. — Sain8(m, |iB^K^, or rather Shimshon, 

is " Sun-like," from Shemesh, the Sun, a name derived 
from the worship of Baal. Samson's strength being in his 
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hair may refer to the Bohir rays, or the strength of the 
sun-beams. 

Note 73, p. 83. — Lechi, \tp, jawbone— the name of 
the place suggests the Legend. 

Note 74, p. Si.—I>agan, l^Xl^ the Sea-god of the Phi- 
listines was worshipped under the form of a Mer-man, or 
Man with the tail of a Fish. There seems to have been 
a female form of this divinity, as we hear of the Syrian 
goddess Derceto AipKero), the mother of the legendary 
Queen Semiramis. The Trident, sacred to the Sea-gods, 
was used by the Kohanim. (1 Sam. ii., 13.) 



Note 75, p. ^S.—Afn-naddb, 2iy^2H, signifies father of 

TT • — J 

the gift, that is, the receiver of the Free-will offering of 
the people. 

Note 76, p..86.— jBUeoear, the Help of El, from El and 
Ity Ezer, Help. 

• •• 

• ■ 

Note 77, p. 86. — Bamu-el, or more correctly Shemu-el, 
^KVD(^> signifies the name of El (God), from Shem, name, 

and El, — representing the divine power of the Hierarchy 
as derived from Elohim. 

Note 78, p. 86. — Eli, ^py, is the more ancient Epono- 

mus for the National Deity, and personifies the worship 
of El, Eli, or Eloha niS^ (God), still retained in the 

modem term Allah rpK nsed in the Oriental regions. 

T T 

Eli breaks his neck, to express that this form of culture 
is out of date, and sux)er8eded by that of Jah, Jeho, or 
Jehovah. The capture of the Sacred Chest, and the de- 
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feat bj the Philistines, are intended hy the Hierarchy to 
prove the weakness of the more ancient form under which 
the National Deity was worshipped. The plural form of 
Elohim indicates the aboriginal Polytheism. (Compare 
Exod. vi., 3; Gen. xvii., 1.) The original Israelite Poly- 
theists used ** Elohim " U^rfpt^ (Gods) to denote the aggro- 

gate of the divine powers, which were regarded as sepa- 
rate existences, like the Gods of the heathens. In more 
Historical times, " Elohim " began gradually to signify a 
collective essence, or "Numen," representing the Uni- 
versal Deity (Tacit. Hist. V.) ; but it is evident from their 
traditions, and occasional expressions, that this abstract 
and refined idea, did not generally prevail until a late 
date. 

Note 79, p. 87. — Eben-ezer, from Eben nN,a stone, and 
Ezer 1W, help. 

Note 80, p. Sl.—Bethrd, fjKTI^a, House of El. Here 

the worship of the Golden Calf, or Egyptian Bull Apis, 
was maintained in the times of the Melachim. 

Note 81, p. Bl.^QUgal, ^^^^, signifies a Wheel, a roll- 
ing, or a circuit ; perhaps the drcoit of the Shophet, 
Samu-el, refers to this mill. 

Note 82, p. 87.— Misspeh, nai^i a look-out or Watch- 
tower. 

Note 83, p 87. — Sons of 8amvrd. The names assigned 
to these sons, Jo-el (Jeho is El.), and Ab-iah (Jah is Father) 
correspond to that of Samu-el (or Shemu-el), Name of El. 
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NOTB 84, p. SS.—Oibeah, nv^^ ^'^ Hill, is a name com- 

t: • 

mon to maaj places. 
Note 85, p. 89. — MeHech, tt^d, in the plural ^elachim, 

■ > • 

denotes the King or mler of any country, corresponding 
to the Greek Ba(T<Aevf (Basileus). 

Note 86, p. 92.— iSStzt^, or rather S1um)q], f)^XE^* signifies 

T 

the One asked for« or the Dmred One, because the people 
desired a King. SaM is therefore only the Eponomus for 
a King desired, or a popular favorite. 

Note 87, p. 93. — PrdbdbUities. When events are inde- 
pendent of one another, the probability that all the events 
shall happen is the product of the probabilities that each 
event shaU happen, the preceding events being assumed 
as probable. (Laplace, Essai sur les Probabilit^s.) 



Note 88, p. 95. — Jo-nathan signifies '* God-given," from 
Jeho, \tV*9 and Nathan, rn^, given, or he whom Jehovah 

: 't t 

has given. 

Note 89, p. 95. — Hebrews. Israelites were termed 
Hebrews, D^"i3y> or Ibrim, that is Emigrants, or Transi- 

tores, when they were considered as having crossed any 
river, Jordan or Euphrates, from the country beyond 
(Eber) n^y. When regarded as Wanderers over the land, 

they were Perizzites, Uepanjc \ when considered as Judsean 
mountaineers, they became Amorites or Emorites; as 
Mountaineers of the Lebanon, they were Chivites. 

Note 90, p. 96. — Jonathan's Backs, Bozez (shining). 
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and Senah (thoms), are proposed as deriTations for what 
was probably known as *' Moses " and '* Sinai'* 

NOTB 91, p. ^l.^Aeh-iah, iTH^, the brother of Jah, was 

the son of Achi-tub, 3^tD^nK> Good-brother, who was the 

brother of I-chabod. The character of the narrative 
readily appears, when the Priest, '* Brother of God," is 
perceived to be the son of the Priest, " Good-brother," 
who is the brother of the Priest, " Where is the Glory?" 
I-chabod is merely the Eponomos for the National La- 
ment, in the same manner as Jo chebed eponomizes the 
National Glory. 

Note 92, p. 98.— ^&-wer, nn^, whose father is Lights 

•• : T 

is of course the son of Ner,^ *) J (Light). 
Note 93, p. 101.— -Dcmd, n^'n or n n, the Beloved, is 

• T • T 

the primitive name of the Hill, afterwards called Acra, 
shaped like the lunar crescent, and originally used as a 
pasture-ground for Sheep. David is the Eponomus for 
the Hill and City of David, surrounded by other hills, 
selected in the midst of its brethren, and anointed by the 
divine Kohen. A similar Eponomus was selected for the 
City of Carthage, in the Legendary Queen Dido (the 
Lovely). Some historical persons have also been assigned 
names of similar meaning, such as Erasmus, Cams, Phi- 
letes, and Philemon. 

Note 94, p. 102.-^Exorci»m' A remarkable instance 
of this kind is explained in Joseph. Antiq. viii, 2, 5. 
(See the Chapter on Miracles in this Work.) 
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Note 96, p. 1(^7. •^Achi-melech, it^D^nfcC, or Brother-king, 

*viv • -: 

the son of Good-brother. 

Note 96, p. 108. — Gfnd, 'm, signifies Good-luck, or Good- 
fortune {ev r6xVt Sept.). 



Note 97, p. 109.— -4M-flrfAar, '^n^3^«, Father is plentiful, 

T T» -: 

because his father Achi-melech had relieved the necessities 
of David and his companions. 

Note 98, p. 112. — Ndbcd, ^nj, foolish, is applied to a 

TT 

Simpleton. The idea of Nabal being drunk is suggested 
by the resemblance of the words, Nabal, foolish, and 
Nebel, 733; a bottle for holding wine. (1 Sam. x., 3.) 

Note 99, p. 112. — Achi-noam, Dyi^nK, one whose brother 

is pleasantness, that is, she is agreeable, afterwards 
mother of Am-non. 

Note 100, p. 114,S7irdor, ihry, from En. a foun- 

tain, and Dor, '^)r\, an age,, or generations ; hence, the 
Spring of Ages, or the Fountain of Time. 

Note 101, p. IIL—Lapidath, T)]Tsh> the torches, 
lamps, or flames. 

Note 102, p. 116.^Beth-^Mn, JKC^^a, the House of 

Quiet, appropriate for the end of the troubled life of 
SaM. 

Note 103, p. 117.— £bz^ and ffadis. The idea of Saiil 
consulting the Grave, or Hades, is entirely Etymological, 
being based upon a Paronomasia, or Play upon the Words 
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Shaonl, Sbaal, and SbeoL It gignifies EtTmologicallj 
that 

Shaoul, ^H'^, .... (Saul), the Desired One, 

T 

Shaal, 7Si(C^, consults the Oiade 

T T 

Sheol, ^H,V, of the Grave, or Had^ 



This practice of consulting Necromancers was forbid- 
den hy the Law (Dent, xviii. , 11), where the signification 
of the word " Shaal " is evident. 

The expression, once so popular among the Israelites, 
" Is Saul also among the Prophets ? " has been generally 
misunderstood, as signifying an intrusion into unsuitable 
company. But it is more correct to infer that the phrase 
is the euphemism for a very profane expression, implying 
that Sheol (Had^s) is among the Prophets ; and the phrase 
was commonly used as a popular sarcasm to denounce the 
existence of discord, or scandal, in Hieratic circles. The 
Levites composed ^wo Legends in their endeavors to 
explain away a witticism so annoying to them. There 
can be no doubt that the Legend of Saul made its appear- 
ance during a literary period. 

Note 104, p. 123. — Machanaim, D'JHO, double-camp. 

The name of the place is suggested by the divided king- 
dom. 

Note 105, p. l^Z.^Ishrlosheth, ne^a*E^N, the Man of 

Shame, never could have been the name of any Historical 
ruler, especially when admitted to be a righteous person. 
(2 Sam. iv., 11.) He is opposed to the Hero of the Le- 
gend, and divides the Kingdom with him ; therefore the 
disgraceful name *' Ish-bosheth " is assigned. The sepa- 
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ration of Israel from Judali was always lamented hj the 
Prophets. 

Note 106, p. 124u--Jo-db (Jeho is father) and Ab-ner 
(Father is Light) are two correlated names. These are 
the Eponomi of religions sentiments ; and seem intended 
to explain the antagonism of the Judsean worship of Je- 
hovah to the Persian worship of Ahura^mazda (Ormuzd — 
Light). The Hero, Jo-ab, cannot be considered as an 
avenger of the National Deity upon the enemies of the 
** chosen people," like Ja^l and Jeha ; for Jo-ab is scarcely 
more than the ordinary partisan leader frequenting the 
borders of the Desert. The name Jo-ab is merely Abi-jah 
reversed. 

Note 107, p. 124. — Zeru-iah, miy, is probably a woman 

T 

of Tyre, from "liv, Tyre (the Rock), altered to conceal her 
foreign birth, and to signify " bom of Jah," thus making 
all the Heroes of divine origin. 

Note 108, p. l^—AU-shai, ^^3N, Father of the Gift, 

or Receiver of the Offerings, may also signify the Gifted 
One, or one whose father is gifted. 

Note 109, p. 124. — Amh-d, f>Knfe^, El-has-made, that 
is, God-created — an appropriate name for a Hero. 

/ Note 110, p. 124. — Chdqath-haeeurim, from Ghelqath, 
npfjn, a field, and Hazzurim, D^JPn, Swords. Hence, the 

Field of Swords, or Warriors. 

Note 111, p. tSlS.—BizpaJi, nSTS, Hot-coal (Is. vi., 6), 

is the name given to a celebrated concubine of Saul. She 
is the daughter of Ach-iah, the brother of Jah. 



J 
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NoTB 112, p. 12S.'-PhdUM, ^MTlf>0, God's oonrier,— 
an appropriate name for an escort^ — and Adri^, bvfyxVJ, 
God's flock, are names for Angels. 

Note 113, p. 127,^Zion, {i% or the dry, hot, waste and 

sunny hill. This is the highest of the three hills npon 
which Jerosalem was afterward built. In andeot times, 
Zion was occupied by the Aboriginal tribe of Jebusites, 
who used the hill chiefly for threshing-floors, and as a 
market-place for selling grain and straw. 

Note 114, p. 128. — Baal-peraein, more properly signi- 
fies the place where Baal had been worshipped by the 
Perizzi, or countrymen ; afterwards, when idolatry was 
abandoned, the idols were broken. 

Note 115, p. 12S.— Us2ah, ^«T^, the Strong, being the 

Eponomus for the goddess Al Uzzah (the Mighty One), an 
ancient culture of the Sabieans, is probably identical with 
Ash-Eroth. Aehio, vnK, signifies ** the Brotherly" (Priest). 

Note 116,*p. IdO.-^Ifathan, |n^ the Gift, that is of Jah, 
— ^meaning " God-given," the same as Jo-nathan. 

Note 117, p. ldl.-^Zadoq, phv» the Just. 

Note 118, p. Idt.—Seraiah, or Azariah, nntj^, the Help 

• m • 

of Jah, servant of Jeho, the Sopher, Scribe, or Writer. 



Note 119, p. 1^1,— Ben-diah, iTJa, Son of Jah, is a 

sacerdotal name, similar to Jo-ab (Jeho is Father). Aiah, 
rfi^t signifies a Vulture, or Kite. 
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Note 120, p. 121.— MepM-hosheth, from Mephi, HNQD, 

* 

and bosheth, "the Destroyer of Shame," that is, David 
did not neglect the son of his friend, the late Jonathan, 
and thus avoided reproach. The name evidently bears 
reference to future events, and is given after those events 
are known. In real Histories, the names precede the 
events, and do not so precisely reflect the inddents. This 
ancient practice of adapting the names for persons and 
places in a narrative, to correspond with the views of the 
composer, has been brought to perfection in some modem 
romances (Pilgrim's Progress, and Holy War, by John 
Bunyan). 

Note 131, p. IdlSi.^Bath^hebaj yie^-ns. Daughter of 

the Oath, or the Daughter of Sheba, — ^the female Seven, 
that is, of Ash-Toreth. 

Note 122, p. IBQ.—Shelamoh, T±h\^, the Peaceful, from 
ghelem, oi'tS^i Peace. This Magical name is written, 

• • • 

2aA(j/Mjv, Saldmon, in the Septuagint copies, and Solo- 
mdn, 'Loh)fi6v, by Josephus and the early Christians. 
Solomon is the Eponomus, or personification of the Hill 
Shelem (Peace), mentioned as Salem in Psalm Ixxvi., 2, 
on which a Temple was built in the earlier fourth century, 
attributed to Jo-shua, and Zerub-babel ; and subsequently 
rebuilt in a substantial manner by Herodes. This hill 
afterwards obtained the name of Mor-iah, in imitation of 
the Samaritan Moreh. 

Note 123, p. 137.— i)aw(f« erown. The weight of the 
Tetra-4rachma being taken at 235 grains Troy, gives 
Sixty-one Pounds and a fraction for the weight of the 
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Gold Talentnm, or 8000 Sheqels. Sixty Sheqels make 
one Maneh, and Fifty Maneh make one Talentam. 

Note 124. p. 1S7. —Alhshalam, Dibe^lK, the Father of 

T : — : 

Peace, is by no means an appropriate name for a rebel- 
lious son, at war with his father ; but the Legend itself 
serves to explain the application. 

Note 135, p. 137.— ramor, -en, the Palm Tree, from 

T — 

its stateliness and beauty. 
Note 126, p. ISl.—Amnon, Ji^«, the Faithful. 



Note 127, p. Id7. —Jo-nadah. Jeho the Gift, or Jeho 
is generosity, a religious sentiment eponomized, repre- 
senting the Free-will offering of the people. 

Note 128, p. 138. — Biair for Mouminff, In ancient 
times, long hair was much valued, being used as an em- 
blem of grief and mourning, in the same manner as the 
modems use black crape. The hair was usually cut off 
and laid upon the body of the deceased, or hung around 
in long tresses. The Prophet Jeremiah (xvi., 6) objected 
to the practice of making themselves '' bald for the dead," 
and Job (i., 20) in his grief shaved his head. It was the 
custom of the Judseans, when grieved, to cut, rend, or 
shave the hair both of the scalp and beard. (Ez. ix., 8.) 
Among the Greeks, hair was laid upon the body as a agn 
of grief, and consumed with it" on the funeral pile. 
Sometimes whole cities and countries were ordered to be 
shaved, equivalent to a national mourning. When deaths 
occurred too frequently, and hair became scarce, the 
Nazarites were usefully employed; and their heads of 
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consecrated hair became particularly yaluable for mourn- 
ing purposes, when the periods of their vows had expired. 
Hence, those useful fanatics were encouraged by Law. 
(Numb, vi.) 

Note 129, p. l^.—Achi-thopM, the Brother of Folly. 
Having such a name, it is singular that David should have 
employed him as a counsellor. His folly, of course, con- 
sisted in advising the division of the Kingdom ; but the 
Legend appropriately represents the '* Brother of Polly," 
^Qn^nK> as committing suicide. 

NOTB 130, p. IZ^.-^Amam, Kb^y> Edgnifies a load or 
burthen. 

Note 181, p. l^^^Ab-ahalom, the Tomb. The incon- 
sistencies in the entire Legend of Ab-shalom admit of 
some explanation. At the time when this narrative 
became current, the City of Jerusalem had been built 
upon thrte hills. The central hill, in the form of a cres- 
cent, was called David, or the lower City, afterwards 
Acra. Under the Levitical rule, human bodies were con- 
sidered unclean, and immediately after death were re- 
moved out of the City, These remains, preparatory to 
interment, were laid out and deposited in Receiving 
Vaults, of which there were several in existence at the 
time when this Legend became popular ; and the name of 
Ab^halom, the Father of Peace, had already been as- 
signed to one of them. (2 Sam. xviii., 18.) The ruins of 
these Vaults are still to be seen near Jerusalem, and are 
exhibited to visiters as the ** Tombs of the Kings," " Ab- 
shalom's Tomb," " Tomb of Hezekias," etc. 

Ab-shalom, thQ Father of Peace, is the Eponomus or 
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peraonification of the Beoeiviog Yanlt itself ; and the 
long hair, upon which the Legend turns, consists in the 
votive tresses, which were hong around the vault, as 
emblems of grief and despair, in honor of the deceased. 
Long hair caused the death of Ab-shalom, and death 
occasions Ah-shalom, the Vault or Repose of Death, to he 
ornamented with long hair. The three darts of Jo-aib 
refer to the three hills of Jerusalem, whose inhabitants 
were expected to enter the Jieart of the Vault ; and the 
long debate over Ab-shalom, while the hair still hangs 
uncut, refers to the hesitation shown by manj to avoid 
the loss of their own hair. The mourning of David over 
his rebellious and worthless son, which proceeding appears 
so weak in the Legend, is thus explained ; and the lamen- 
tations of David (the City) are merely an imitation of the 
umcH cries of mourners around the public Receiving 
Vaults, confirmed by the name '* Adonai," used for " Je- 
hovah." The divided kingdom is suggested to the authors 
of the Legend by the facts, that David (the City) was the 
abode of Life, and that Ab-shalom (the Vault) was the 
abode of Death, The double-camp, Machanaim, and the 
suicide of Achi-thophel, point to the same idea, as well as 
to the divided rule. In the usual Genealogical style, 
Ab-shalom, the Vault and Father of Peace, was made 
the son of David (the City). The Forty years of delay 
before Ab-shalom revolts, so unintelligible in the Liegend, 
may perhaps be explained by the Forty days required to 
embalm a dead body (Died. Sic. I., 7) ; in the same manner 
as the Forty days of absence by the Spies is suggested by the 
Forty years of wandering in the Desert. (Numb, xiv., 84.) 

Nona 132, p. 145.—Melach, TJK^D, an Angel, op saper- 
natural messenger sent with divine power. 
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NOTB 188, p. 14fi.'^Adani-jah, ^rp^K* Adonis is Jah. 

Tlus name refers to the objectionable worship of the 
Groves, under the form of Ash-Erah, or Tammuz-Adonis, 
l^iK. Accordingly Adonijah is rejected, and afterwards 

killed by Solomon. Adoni-jah is only the Eponomus for 
the worship of Ash-Erah, and made the son of the City 
(David) in the asiial(Penealogical style of the Legend. 

Note 134, p. 147. — Cretans. These foreign mercenaries 
employed as body-guards under the names of Cherethi, 
Creti, or Cretans, and Pelethites or Philistines were pro- 
bably derived from a colony of Judsans settled in Crete 
at an early date, near Mount Ida, under the name of Idsei 
Dactyli, to whom Tacitus refers the origin of the Judaeans. 
(Hist, v., 2.) 

Note 135, p. 149. — Ash-Toreth. Some portions of the 
Psalms appear to have been adapted to the worship of the 
National Deity from Odes previously used in the idolatrous 
worship of the Aborigines. The first Psalm still presents 
traces of an alteration from an ancient metrical hymn in 
honor of Ash-Toreth, the Goddess of Law, or the Moon. 

ASHERA ha IBH A6HER be TOBETH cheptzo. 

Happy (is) the Man, who in the Law delights. 

Uve TOSETHO yeh-ge yomam va lalah. 

And in the Law he will mutter daily and nightly. 

Note 136, p. 165.— Salem, or rather Shelem, u^^, sig- 

• I • 

nifies Peace, This name is derived from the Peace-offering, 
or Sacrifice for Peace, ^aia hpriviKT}, offered on the narrow 
ridge of this hill by the Aboriginal tribes. 
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Note 187, p. 157. — Korim, The Kor or Koiob (co^r) is 
estimated as equal to 11^ bushels, dry measure, or 88f gal- 
lons, liquid measure. Such quantities as 20,000 Korim of 
wheat (222,222 bush.), and 20 Korim of oil (1,775 gaU.), 
were entirely too inconsiderable to compensate for the 
expensive operations reported by the Legend. 

Note 188, p. 157. — Gabui was the district in the forests 
of Lebanon, whence the Sidonians and Tyrians obtained 
timber for their ships. Cabul, ^03, signifies the bonded 

T 

land, because strangers were not permitted to cut the 
timber, being in bondage to the Phoenicians. This cir- 
cumstance led the Legend to pledge the land to the Tynan ; 
and it adds that Chiram was displeased, thus implying 
that the villages in the Lehanon were d4rty. 

Note 139, p. 158. — Chiram^ D"l^n» is evidently only the 
Eponomus, or personification of DIH, Cherem, the Curse 

VI" 

of Doom or Devotion ; hecause articles supplied for the 
construction of a Temple, being consecrated for the use 
of the sacred college, are evidently devoted, or ava&tjfxa 
(anathema). Chiram is the Eponomus for this DecoUon, 
or contribution of the devoted things. The double Chi- 
ram signifies the devotion of materials^ as well as the 
devotion of skilled labour. This explains the commercial 
difficulty in settling the accounts, as well as the duplica- 
tion of Chiram (Cherem), commonly written TTiwun 

Note 140, p. 160. — Ancient Money Values. It is not 
intended here to attaoh any positive values to Legendaiy 
statements, composed in the times of the Seleucidse ; but 
the authors of the Book of Chronicles point out the value 
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assigned by Judseans, in the earlier second and first oen- 
tories (b. c.) to the decorations of their supposed first 
temple. This value is given (1 Chron. xxix., 4) as 3,000 
talenta of Gold, and 7,000 talenta of Silver. 

The ancient Talentum contained 3,000 Sheqels, or 6,000 
Drachma, but the weight of the Drachma varied in dif- 
ferent localities, and several kinds of Drachm® were in 
nse during the reigns of the Seleucidae in Syria. The 
Attic drachma, used hy Alexander, weighed 67.5 grains 
Troy, or 370 grains to the Tetra.^rachma, or Four-drachma 
piece. The Drachma of iBgina, much used in the Islands, 
was 96 grains to the drachma. The Tyrian, or Phoenician 
drachma, used by the Syrians, was 58.75 grains to the 
drachma, or 235 grains to the 4-drachma piece. The 
Alexandrine or Ptolemaic drachma was nearly of the 
same value, being 232 grains to the tetra-drachma, but 
it gradually declined to 220 grains. These estimates are 
founded upon the average result of experiments on the 
actual weights of a number of coins of the denomination 
of four drachmsB. (R: S. Poole, in Encyc. Brit. Edit. 8, 
Art. Numismatics.) 

Hence, the Phoenician Talentum of Gold, consisting of 
6,000 drachmae, would weigh 352,500 grains, or 734.375 
ounces. Valuing the gold at £4 the ounce, we get 
£2,937 10 0, for the value of the Gold Talentum of the 
Philistines. 

Silver, in ancient times, was much less plentiful than 
at present, and its relative value greater in respect to 
Gold. Taking the refined silver as worth £1 to the 
ounce, or one-fourth that of gold, the Talentum of silver 
becomes = £734375. Therefore, 
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8,000 Talenta of Gold, at £3937.5 =£8,812,500 
7,000 Talenta of SUTer, at 734.375= 5,1^,685 

£13,953,125 
Or, aboat Fouteen Millioiis of Pounds Sterling^. 

This, liowefver, most be oonaidered 011I7 as the amonnt 
stated to hare been expended on the decorations of the 
building of the Temple ; because we are told that David 
had laid up a treasure, for the use of the Temple, " in 
his trouble," of 100,000 gold Talents, and 1,000,000 
Talenta of Silver, with brass and iron so abundant as to 
be " without weight or number"; also timber and stone. 
(1 Ghron. xxii., 14.) This would make the accumulated 
treasure: 

100,000 Talenta of Gold = £293,750,000 
1,000,000 Talenta of SUver = 734,875,000 

£1,028,125,000 

an amount of predous metal scarcely to be found any- 
where, even in Modem Europe or Asia. 

If we conmder, however, that the value of GK>ld and 
Silver in ancient times, as compared with the value of 
commodities, was about four times greater than at pres- 
ent (J. E. McCulloch, in Encyc. Brit. Edit 8, Art Money), 
this circumstance would raise the actual value at that 
time to an amount purely Mythical, or 4,168 millions of 
Pounds Sterling. 

The composers of the later form of the Legend per- 
ceived that, if Silver had been as plentiful " as stones," 
it ceased to have any value ; and the talentum of silver 
would only be worth the trouble of collection. When 
sUver is introduced as being valuable, it is prudently 
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stated to be "refined." (1 Chron. xziz., 8.) The Legend 
in its earlier form affects to despise silver altogether 
(1 Kings X., 21), which *' was counted as nothing in the 
days of Solomon." This implies that silver coins were 
probably in common use at the time when the earlier 
Legend was composed. 

Note 141, p. 163. — Pha/rcu>h, njns, is not recognised 
on the Egyptian monuments as a name for Kings. The 
nearest approach is the Ck>ptic ^ . D y^ signifying 
'* the Sun." The Septuagint writes ^apaiii for "the Egyp- 
tian King," that is d> .. b U> vowels being omitted. 

Note 142, p. 166. — Al-mug, probably signifies the 
Sandal-wood, from the Sanscrit al, the, and mocha, sandal- 
wood. This is the Santalum album, WiUdt of India, used 
for its fragrance in religious ceremonies, and as a pigment 
for Vishnii, The tree has several marvellous properties, 
such as preventing iron in its neighbourhood from 
rusting, etc. 

Note 143, p. 167.~/8%e&a. The names Sheba, K3e^> and 

T V 

Seba, K3D) although graphically dissimilar, were, from 

their aflSinity of sound, assumed to be identical by the 
Judseans at an early date. Seba and Sheba are mentioned 
together in Psalm Ixxii., 10, and Sabseans, men of stature, 
were placed along with Ethiopians, in Pseud. Isaiah xlv., 
14. But this merely arose from the general wish to 
materialize the Eponomus for ''the Oath" into a real 
Queen of the territory of Saba in Arabia. The Sabseans 
supplied frankincense for the use of the temples in the 
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time of Herodes (Centumqne Sabeo thnre calent are. 
Virg. Mel. i., 416), and the Kings of Sabeean Arabs are 
only then mentioned by Horatina. (Od. i, 29.) 

Note 144, p. leS.—Tarshigh, B^^ehn, 10 probably Tar- 

tessttfl, Tapnjcaor, or Gades, in Spain, a Carthaginian port 
mnch frequented by Tyrian and Sidonian merchants. 
The Apes (Macacus Inaus) are the Barbary Apes of tiie 
Bock of GKbraltar, bat the word rendered *' peacocks " is 
translated incorrectly under the belief that Tarshish was 
in India. The Birds intended here are probably the 
Demoiselle (Ardea Virgo, Linn,) and the Crowned Crane 
(Ardea paronina, Linn,\ as being brought by boats from 
Tarshish, along the line of trade, coasting the Northern 
shore of Africa. 

Note 145, p. 170. — Mor-iah, n^*^to> the same as Shelem, 

T • 

the peace (offering), was situate the most north-easterly of 
the three hills, upon which Jerusalem was afterwards 
built. Moreh, rnio, was near Shechem in Ephraim, 

and probably the more ancient station from which the 
name of the Judean Moreh, or Mor-iah, was derived. 
The claims of the rival establishments of Israelites and 
Judeans, in later times, led to a contention as to which of 
these hills was the really-original Moreh. The temple of 
Herodes was erected on Mount Moriah, or Shelem, in 
Jerusalem ; and the temple of the Samareitans on Mount 
Garizim, where they showed the ancient oaks of Moreh 
as an evidence of the superior justice of their claim. 

Note 146, p. 172.— iTaawoA, HDl^a, pleasant This 
" strange woman " is censured as being one of the causes 
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of Solomon's idolatry ; but haTutg a Hebrew name, she 
probably eponomizes a native woman. The opinion that 
marriages with foreign women led to idolatry, belongs to 
the times of Nechem-iah and his successors. 



Note 147, p. 175. — Jerobo-am, Dy3")% denotes the ** ter- 

T : TT 

rop of the people," from 3i>, Jareb, an enemy, and Am, 

DV, the people. Such a name could never have belonged 

to a chief selected by his own subjects ; although the 
people of Jerumlem might have considered the ruler of 
Shechem to be " a mighty man of valour," and an object 
of terror. 

Note 148, p. 175. — Achi-jah, the same as Ach-iah, is the 
*' Brother of Jah," — ^a purely sacerdotal name, or Hieio- 
nomus. 

Note 149, p. 176.— i2ecAa6o-am, DV^nn, or the Market- 

place of the people, is merely an Eponomus for the 
Market-place on the Hill of Zion, 'Av(5 ayoph (Joseph. Bell, 
v., 4), or Upper-market, used probably for the sale of 

» 

grain and straw, accumulated at the threshing-floors. 
The early quarrels of the Judfiean tribes may possibly 
have originated in a market-place tumult, resulting in the 
death of a collector of the tax on rural products, or 
octroi. 



Note 150, p. l^l.—ITaddb, 3^3, signifies ** the Gift," 

T T 

and personifies the Free-will offering of the people. 

Note 151, p. 181.— 5<mw^, KC^3, '*the Brave," be- 

cause he executed the divine decree against Jerobo-am's 
posterity, and fulfilled a prophecy of Achi-jali. 
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Note 152, p. 182.— iS^oA, nf>M, " the Strong/' is moce 
oommonlj applied to places, sadi as Forts, Valleja, and 
Bocks. 

NoTB 153, p. 182.— -^iwm, nOT, " the Song," that is, he 
is celebrated in the popular Odes or Songs. 

Note 154, p, 182.--Oi»r», PnOP, "the Sheaf-binder," bj 

• S T 

way of contempt, as he was the Ep<momuB, or reputed 
founder, of the rival city of Samareia. The name of 
Omri's father is not giv^i, thus impljing that the Melech 
was a '* filius nullius." 



Note 155, p. 182.— -4<5^a6, nXPlX, Brother-father, is 

merely a descriptive name, perhaps for " Uncle," which 
could hardly have belonged to a Historical king — ^although 
the New World is acquainted with Ach-ab Samuel (Uncle 
Sam). 

Note 156, p. t&ii.—J&zeM, i)3rN, signifies " Where 

• ■ • 

now is Baid?" She is merely the Eposomus for the tri- 
umphal expression of the Judieans, or true worEthippers, 
from iiT ^M (Where now)f The name still exists as 

"Isabella." 

Note 157, p. 1^,— Elijah, n^Ste, Elis Jah,mfty mgnify 

El is God, or Jah is God. Eli-Jah xK)S8esses divine power, 
and represents the sacerdotal privileges as derived firom 
the National Deity, through the union of the two cultures 
of Elohim and Jehovah. It corresponds with Ja-el, where 
the names El and Jah are merely transposed^ 
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Nqtb 168, p. 182.— C%a«i^, ^KTn, "El Bees" (com- 

••T-: 

monly written Hazael), is the Eponomna of a religioua 
sentiment. This Syrian chief is represented as a depntj 
of Eli-jah, and as bemg anointed with holy oil. Ghaza^el 
punishes the Israelites in war, but merely as a sacerdotal 
agent, and an executive of divine vengeance. 

NoTB 159, p. 188.— tT'^tt, Hf^iVt is a deputy of Jeho, and 

may be considered as another sacerdotal form of divine 
vengeance. This is a shadowy and Mythical personage, 
representing Jehovah the Avenger. Hence, Jehu is known 
by his "* driving furiously," corresponding to that swift 
retributive justice of the Gods, personified by the Greeks 
and Romans in their Erinnyes, Eumenides, or Furie. 

Note leo, p. IBS.—M-sha, ye^f)N. "El is victorious." 

■ • • 

In later times, this sacerdotal name was changed into 
Jo-shua, or "Jeho is victorious." By the Greeks and 
Syrians, " Jo-shua " was known as " Jesus " ('Ij/crovf). EU- 
sha, the divine Victory, is very appropriately made the 
son of Shaphat (Judgment). 

Note 161, p. 184. — Ndboth is the name of a Garden^ or 
Orchard, denoting fruit or growth, from 3^3, to sprout, or 
shoot up. 

Note 182, p. 187. — Mesha (probably Mosheh), is repre- 
sented as a King of Mo>ab. The Moabite stone found at 
Diban is ascribed to him by recent writers ; but Mesha 
appears in such Legendary company, that his claim to 
any inscription is very doubtful. 
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NOTB 16S, p. IVi.'-AH^am, D*3K> ''Fiiher of Dmj,' 

is a title belonging to Baal-shsmesh, oar the Smirgod. ifc 
has been altered sabsequentlj to AM-jah (3 Chnm. xiiL» 1)> 
00 as to Bignifj that '* Jah is Father." 

Note 164, p. 195. — Asa is merely an abbreviation of 
Asah-el, " God-created." 

Note 165, p. 195.—Jeho-Aaphat, pse^iT, denotes the 

** Judgment of Jeho." This name is the EponomuB for 
the deep vallej between Monnt Zion and the Mount of 
Olives, now called the Wadj-en-Nar, or Ravine of Fire, 
extending from Jerusalem down to the Shore of the Dead 
Sea. In this Ravine it was expected tiiat all foreign 
nations, or Gentiles, would attend to receive the Law 
from the Hierarchy. (Jo^l iii., 2, 12.) This sacerdotal 
idea, when commnnicated at a late period to Greeks and 
Romans, gave general ofi^nce, as indeed it well might. 

Note 166, p. 196,—Jeho-ram, D"»in\ "Jeho is high," is 

the Eponomns of a religions sentiment, and purely a 
sacerdotal name, or Hieronomus. • 



Note 167, p. IWi.—Aehae-iah, nnn«, " Jah holds " (back). 

• • • 

He is therefore killed by Jehu after a reign of only one 
year. 

Note 168, p. 19Q.—AthaU^, n^^nv, "Jah hides" (his 
face), from athal, ^tdP> to be dark, to hide. Eclipses of 

- T 

the Son and Moon, also the Waning Moon, were con^d- 
ered as signs of displeasure, as those deities hide their 
faces. Hence, the incidents of Athal-lah's reign are re- 
presented as hostile to Jah. 



N 
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Note 169, p. 19Q,—JehO'iada, jn^iT, "Jeho knows," 

■ TT : 

expresses the satisfaction of the Priests at their successful 
conspiracy, and eponomizes a religious sentiment. 

Note 170, ^, 197.— Jeho-aahy 5Win% "Jeho supports," 

because the revolution was conceived to sustain the fiction 
of the direct line of David. 

Note 171, p. l^.^Jeho-sheba, t;DB>in\*'Jeho the Oath," 

is purely a sacerdotal name, and bears reference to the 
Oracle of the Nabi Nathan (God-given), which had de- 
clared that David's posterity should rule far ever as Mela- 
chim over Israel. The Hieratic blunder in malting Jeho- 
ash descend from Ach-ab was i>erceived at an early period, 
and Athal-iah was made the daughter, instead of the 
grand-daughter, of Omri (2 Kings viil., 26; 2 Chron. 
xxii., 2) ; but the whole Legend turns upon the idea that 
Athal-iah is the object of divine vengeance from being 
the daughter of Ach-ab (2 Kings viii., 18; 2 Chron. 
xxi., 6), and confirmed by Josephus (Antiq. iz., 5). 

Note 172, p. l^Q.—Amaz-idh, rvrt^Vt "The people hold 

T" T - 

to Jah," may be a Historical fact ; but it is not a probable 
name for a Historical person. 

Note 173, p. im.—Umah or Aehae-iah, rt^W, "Holds 

Jah," is a simple abstraction or Stop-gap, to make out the 
Chronology. This view is confirmed by the early Chris- 
tian Genealogy in Matthew 1., 8, 9, where these four 
Kings — Achaz-iah, Jeho-ash, Amaz-iah, and IJzziah— are 
all made into one King Ozias {OQa^), thus curtailing the 
dynasty by 120 years ; while the number ** Fourteen " (the 
double Seven) appears again in another form. 



^ 
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NOTB 174, p. 199.— t/^-^ftom, Drt% " Jeho is perfect," is 
the Eponomos for another religions sentiment. 

Note 175, p. 199.— -4cAa2, mx, *'the Holder/' All 

T T 

these names applied to the Melachim bear reference to 
the events of the reigns to which they have been assigned. 
"Achaz'' would have been written "Aehaz-iahy" only 
that, being a notorious idolater, Jah is struck off, and 
Achaz remains, to signify that he lived ** without Jah." 

NOTB 176, p. 2O0.'-Ch€seq4ah, n^TIT, "Jahptrength^is," 
commonly written Hezek-iah. 

Note 177, p. 200.— jr«<5At/«^to«, ]p\tT\:, the image of 'h 

Serpent, placed on the top of a pole, and supposed to be 
able to cure the bites of venomous Serpents. 

Note 178, p. 204,'-Mana88eh, HJ^iD, " Forgetting " (Jah), 

because he was of very idolatrous habits. This name 
belonged to one of the ancient Taborian tribes, struck off 
subsequently from the lists to make room for Simeon. 
(Gen. xlix.) 

Note 179, p. 204.— -4m<?n, jfe^jt, or Amen, was an Egyp- 
tian deity, usually called Amn-Ra, or Amon the Sun, wor- 
shipped at Thebes. By making Amon the &ther of Josh- 
iah, who is represented as founding, or finding the Le- 
vitical system, the Hierarchy probably intended to signify 
the Egyptian origin of their rites and sacrifices. Amon 
reigned 12 years, according to Eusebius, Syncellus, and 
the Alexandrine manuscript, instead of 2 years, as in the 
common version. (Volney, Hist. Anc. i., 1 ; Heeren. Man. 
App. 427.) The sacred number 12 corresponds with the 
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Sun, and the circle of the Zodiac, and it was probably the 
more early form of the Legend. The word " Amen " was 
used for invocations of the Egyptian deity ; and the name 
" Levi," ^i>, denotes a wreath, or garland ; also a Lion, 

Note 180, p. 204.— /os^-ioA, n^{:^fe<\istheEponomii6foT 

" the Sacrificial Fire of Jah," from Oshe, HK^k, " Fire of 

the Sacrifice/' and ^\ Jah. Hence, this Melech is merely 

the personification of the Sacrificial rites, or the Levitical 
system. Under Josh-iah the Levitical Laws are accord- 
ingly represented as having been found. Josh-iah may 
also signify ** Fire-god," and thus eponomize the per- 
petual Fire of the Zarathustrans. 

Note 181, p. 211,Sopher, nao, signifies a Scribe, or 

Secretary, a Tpa/ifjiaTehgy or Writer ; 8hd>et, t93l^» a staff or 

rod. 

Note 182, p. 211. — Phcsmcia, ^oivUij, signified the Land 
of the Palm-tree, perhaps from phanaq, pjQ (pleasant). 

Note 183, p. 211. — 8ama/reia {^afi&peia), of the Greeks, 
is derived from Semeron, jIlpK^j denoting a Watch or 

Guard. 



Note 184, p. 216. — Cathav, ans, to write, piGperlj sig- 
nifies to carve out or engrave a wooden, metallic, or stone 
tablet. 

Note 185, p. 216. — Sapher, IBD, denotes a Book or 
writing ; Chereth, C^n, is a cutting-tool, graver, or chisel ; 
Megillah, n^SID> is the Volume or Roll of a book. 

T •: 
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Note 186, p. 354. — Josh-iah, a name evidently signifying 
*'^ the Sacrificial Fire of Jah (see Note 180), is represented 

^j, as the son of Amon (Amn-Ra), and of Jedidah, mn*, the 

/ 

Beloved of Jah. 

Note 187, p. 355. — ShapMn, }QK^, is the Coney, Hyrax, 

or Syrian Rabbit, noted for hiding and concealing ; and 
this name is suggested by the wish to imply that the Law 
H^ had hitherto been concealed. (Prov. xxx., 26.) 

Note 188, p. 355.— C7Aito-wiA, n^D^n, '* the lot of Jah," 

is purely a sacerdotal name, or Hieronomus, implying 
** Holy ground." 

Note 189, p. 356. — ChiMahf m^PI, the Mole, in allusion 

• • • 

to the implied concealment of the Law. These names for 
animals, noted for concealing or burrowing, are not very 
appropriate for parties celebrated for finding and pro- 
claiming ; but the idea of representing the Law, as having 
been hitherto concealed, was uppermost in the minds of 
the composers. 

Note 190, p. 356. — Pemch, nD3, properly signifies a 

leaping (yoer, in allusion to the Sun passing over the Equi- 
noctial line, at the period of the Spring festival celebrating 
its return. 

Note 191, p. 361. — Torah, mSn, and Toreth, min, a 

T — 

Custom or Law. This word is also found in the worship 
of the Moon, or goddess of Law, Ash-Toreth. 

Note 193, p. 366. — Jeho-achouz is the same name as 
Achaz-iah reversed (Jah holds back), because he was 
dethroned and carried away a prisoner to Egypt. 
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Note 198, p. 267. — Jeho-iaqim and Jeho-iacMn signiiy 
that Jeho sets up or establishes. 

NoTB 194 P- 267. — Hebrew signifies a migratory Israelite 
from a country beyond a River ; *E(3pdloc, in the Septuagint, 
that is, IlepdTTjg, Transitor. 

Note 195, p. ^Qd.—Zedeq-tah, nspnv, Jah is just. The 

Judseans in assigning this name piously acknowledged 
submission to their bondage under the Babylonians. The 
name of this unfortunate chief seems also to have been 
Mattan-iah (Given by Jah), that is, assigned to him by the 
Priests. The cruel practice of putting out the eyes of 
illustrious captives is represented on the sculptures of 
Nineveh, in the palace of Khorsabad (Botta pi. 118 ; 
Bonomi pi. 69) ; but this ancient design can scarcely be 
held as confirming the story of Zedeq iah's fate, since the 
Hierarchy of Jerusalem, in arranging their Legends, 
would naturally avail themselves of their knowledge of 
the habits and manners of the Oriental populations. 
The names of the Priests, Zadoq (the Just) and Jo-zadaq 
(Jeho is Just), have probably suggested the name of 
Zedeq-iah (Jah is Just), which is Hieronomous,and merely 
" Jo-zadaq " reversed. 

Note 196, p. 283.--" The WUl of Qodr The Turkish 
earthworks at Plevna were defended by breech-loading 
arms of precision, and thousands of devoted Russians had 
fallen in the attempt to capture them. According to the 
Russian general, it was " The Will of God." (London 
Daily News, Sept. 1877.) 

Note 197, p. 288.— i65p€«8. In the earlier and later first 
and second centuries (b. c. and A. d.), those who practised 
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Magic were sapposed to hold Angels and Demons in snb- 
jection, by certain SpellSy or Magical words learned from 
Solomon. These powerftQ persons were called Magi or 
Magicians. (Matt, ii., 1.) The Magus (Mayof), or Great 
One, Rab-mag, is noticed in Jer. xxxix., 3. Unless the 
Angel's name was known, the Spell (Cheber) would not 
work ; hence the advantage to the Angel of maintaining 
secrecy as to his name. (Gen. xxxii., 29 ; Judg. xiii., 18.) 

Note 198, p. 289. — San Gennaro, " leri ebbero luogo 
le solite processioni con cui la testa e il sangue di San 
Gennaro si transportano dal Duomo alia Chiesa di Santa 
Chiara, la prima a mezzogiomo, la seconda neUe ore pome- 
ridiane. V'erano Preti e Monaci e congreghe di tutti 
i colon, musiche, Guardia nazionale a piedi ed a cavallo, 
e parecchie persone della nostra aristocrazia. II Cardi- 
nale Archivescovo era indisposto e non segui la process!- 
one ma I'attese a Santa Chiara. II miracolo tardd a com- 
piersi scrive la Liberia Cattolica che riteniamo offidale per 
questi particolari, e si compie solo dope quarantatre mi- 
nuti, restando un globo nel sangue non disdolto come il 
resto. n popolo, aggiungiamo noi, era numeroso, e aspet- 
tava Tannunzio del Miracolo con gran susurro fuori, e con 
le solite grida dentro la Chiesa. Alle 9j^ le ampoUe del 
sangue furono riportate al Duomo. Non accadde nessun 
disordine." — TTnUd Naeionale 4 Maggio 1873 Napoli, 

The ThjDO phials were sealed and enclosed within a silver 
reliquary or case, having thick glass on its sides. The 
bottles appeared to contain about an ounce and a half of 
clotted blood, and were protected by a dark wadding above 
and below. The case was of an oval shape, and appeared 
perfectly air-tight ; it had a handle in form of a cross. 
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which was held hy a Priest, who exhibited the apparatus 
to the people, and reversed it frequently, so as to prove 
the solid nature of the contents of the bottles. Another 
Priest held a lighted taper behind the case, so as to illu- 
minate the dark objects inside. " E duro ** (It is hard), 
shouted the Priest; and certainly the contents of the 
phials appeared solid enough. The prayers and lamenta- 
tions of the people were loud, the Creed was recited, and 
the Deity invoked. Loud cries of "Nostro padrone I 
nostro protettorel San Gennarol fate ci il miracolo," 
proceeded from all sides. In about half an hour, the 
Priest, wTio held the case in his hand, and reversed it fre- 
quently, shouted, " E squagliato 1 " and certainly the fluid 
inside of the bottles now appeared to flow as freely as 
water, with a dark substance in the middle not dissolved 
like the rest. The organ played the Te Deum, the choir 
and the people joined in, and the Miracle was accom- 
plished. 

The exhibition seemed to have been effective in deve- 
loping the religious feelings of the simple spectators ; but 
in respect to its Magical features, we have seen more 
astonishing performances by an expert Prestigiator, with 
no other apparatus than an ordinary felt Hat 

NoTB 199, p. 296. — Orthodox Mimeles. At a recent 
prayer-meeting, a certain Deacon, favorably known as a 
manufacturer of carriages, declared to the congregation 
his absolute and entire belief in all the orthodox prodigies 
of their creed. On sitting down, he remarked to a brother 
Deacon, " But I can't go them Horses and Chariot of Fire 
—no how." The only Prodigy which ran counter to the 
every'day experience of the worthy man, could not stand 
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before l^is practical knowledge of wheels, axles, boise- 
flesh, and the properties of Fire, 

Note 300, p. Bl^.—Dynastiea. Tlie direct line of the 
House of Valois commenced in France with Philip VL, 
and produced 7 princes, ending with Charles VIII. ; but 
failed after 170 years, being 24f years to a reign. Again, 
the direct line of the House of Stuart commenced in 
Scotland with Robert II., and produced 7 princes, ending 
with James V. ; but failed after 171 years, or 24f years to 
a reign. The Austrian dynasty commenced in Spain with 
Charles I., and produced 5 princes, ending with Charles H. ; 
but failed after 184 years, being 36f years to a reign, 
showing an unusual longevity of the individuals. The 
Greek dynasty of Egypt commenced with PtolemaBus L, 
Soter, and produced 8 princes, ending with Ptolemaeus 
VIII., Lathyrus ; but failed after 234 years, or 29J years 
to a reign, even in a country where Polygamy was gen- 
erally practised. 

Note 201, p. B23,-~Neckem-iah, rroni, denotes ** Jah 
the Comforter." 

Note 202, p. Z^Q.—Joshtia, y\^, signifies " Jeho the 

Victorious," or "Jeho the Deliverer." In Greek it is 
written Jesus {^Irfaoig), 

Note 203, p. dZQ.—Zervb^boMy h^Tnt, Babel-bom, is 
merely a descriptive name for a foreign-bom Israelite. 

Note 204, p. 327.— /SAf«A-6a22ar, n2f3B^, signifies" Blre- 

worshipper," in the Persian language. This name is 
descriptive of several entire nations, who adopted the 
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Zarathimiran religion; and its perBonificalion senres to 
confirm the Legendaiy character both of the Edict of 
KTruB, and the story of the returned vessels. 

Note 205, p. 881.— JSSsra, ftnTJ, the Help, is only a de- 
scriptiye name for a Scribe, or Sopher. 

Note 206, p, ZS^.—Jertualem, th^y, the chief dty 

of Judiea, is written *lepavaaX^fi by the Greeks, and Hiero- 
solyma by the Romans. Its name was probably derived 
from Jebns, the ancient village on Zion, and Shelem, 
the Hill of Peace, compounded into Jerushalaim. From 
the name of the province Judah or Judea, min^> the 
Hierarchy obtained the name of the National Deity, Je- 
hovah, nin^> by striking off the unholy letter (D). 

Note 207, p. dS^.—Sheehen-iah, iTi3t5^, ''Jehovah 

TV ^ • 

dwells." It seems hardly probable that so sacred a 
name could have been commonly used in Jerusalem by 
ordinary persons. It does not, however, always follow, 
that a Legendary name denotes a Legendary person ; be- 
cause such names have been used in Historical times by 
Puritans and o&ers. We have examples in the Punic 
names of Hannibal (favor of Baal), and Adher-bal (Hero 
of Baal), that Historical persons may have Legendary 
names. But the circumstance is always suspicious; and 
the Historical existence of a person bearing an extrava- 
gant, or a idgnificant name, always requires to be con- 
firmed by independent proof. There is a haze of mystic 
doubt thrown over all the personages appearing in these 
narratives, although the actions assigned may be those of 
ordinary persons, owing to the singularity of their names. 
Jo-shua (Jeho the Victorious), Nechemiah (Jah the Com- 
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forter), and Ena (the Help), aie ffieratie or desc rip tive 
names, given to penons after their actions are known. 
If thej possessed other lames before sach Hieronomons 
epithets were assigned to them, it is nnfortimate that 
their names as individoals have not been announced His- 
toricaUj. The name Shechen-iah was probably applied 
to an imaginary person (son of Jah-£1), in order to appear 
to confer a divine authority upon the Law against mar- 
riages with women of foreign birth ; as such a Lavr most 
have been found impracticable to be enforced, and was 
continually violated. 

Note 208, p. 888.— iSA^ma, ]n3e^» denotes the period of 
8&oen days, or the Week. 

Note 209, p. SB^.—IrUerpdatian of Jauphut. This nar- 
rative of the murdered Priest seems to us to have been 
interpolated by a Greek Christian of the fourth century, 
for the following reasons: — (1). Josephus must have 
been familiar with those other incidents, and could not 
have written that "so cruel and impious a thing had 
never been seen done either by Greek or Barbarian," — a 
remark evidently coinciding with Greek or Boman ideas ; 
(2). The names of the High Priests are altered to those of 
personages celebrated in the early Christian Histories ; 
for Jo-iada we have Jtidas, and Jo-nathan is altered to 
Joannes, the murdered Priest is Jesiu ; (3). Discredit is 
thrown upon the Temple and the Levitical system; 
(4). The minute details of the narrative correspond with 
the more modern style of Legend. 
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